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One World or Two? 


HE Foreign Ministers have dispersed, and another round in 

the long and inconclusive diplomatic struggle has come to an 
nd. Superficially it resembled all its predecessors. The dis- 
issions turned primarily on the familiar topics—the exclusive 
ature of Soviet control over the “ Russian zone ” in Eastern and 

tral Europe. And these topics led, as usual, to deadlock. 
put the Conference was nevertheless very different from the 
atlier London and Moscow meetings. Something new and 
itcisive emerged at Paris—a vigorous diplomatic lead from the 
nited States. 
_Inrecent months American policy has shown signs of gather- 
8 Momentum in every sphere of international relations. It 
S a1 open secret that the delays over a possible loan to 
Russia are mainly political. The State Department has also 
‘upended the $90 million loan already negotiated. with Poland 
® the grounds that the country’s internal regime is undemo- 
Matic. It is widely believed that the Communist defeat in the 
reerendum on the French constitution eased M. Léon Blum’s 
degotiations in Washington. This activity provided the 
“ckground to the Paris Conference, and all that Mr Byrnes 
did and said confirmed the conclusion that the activity was not 


haphazard but part of a wide American “ peace offensive ” 
designed to bring the soldiers home and get European conditions 
back to “normal.” So long as Soviet troops remain in occupa- 
tion in Eastern Europe, it is hazardous to withdraw American 
and British troops. So long as Russian control remains uncon- 
tested along the Danube, there is little hope for American trade 
expansion. The desire to reduce and withdraw troops and 
to open up the economic life of Europe ran through most 
of Mr Byrnes’s proposals—and it is significant that, apart from 
the British plan for settling the Italian colonies, all the new 
suggestions at Paris came from Mr Byrnes. He proposed, as a 
means of reducing the armies of occupation at some future date, — 
a Four Power Treaty for armament control in Germany. He 
proposed, again in part as a method of removing the soldiers, a 
final settlement and treaty with Austria, arguing that the con- 
clusion of a peace would enable all armies to be withdrawn, in 
which case Russia would not need to “ guard its lines of com- 
munication” across Rumania and Hungary. He opposed the 
inclusion of Trieste in Jugoslavia, on the grotinds that the 
Jugoslavs were part of a closed economic system ; he advocated 
instead that, while the town of Trieste should remain in Italy, its 
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port should be internationalised and serve a “free” Danubian 
hinterland. He also attempted to secure clauses in the Balkan 
treaties guaranteeing this commercial freedom. 

Mr Byrnes came up against rigid Russian resistance on all 
these points, and at the Conference itself all he was able to 
secure was a further consideration of the vexed questions by the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies, together with the understanding 
that the Ministers themselves would meet again on June 15th. 
The Russians refused to consider the possibility that a full Peace 
Conference should meet before the Big Four had agreed the 
draft treaties. In any large Conference they are in a minority, 
and know that wider discussion simply means more pressure on 
them. But Mr Byrnes wishes to call the wider Conference for 
precisely that reason. In the light of other conferences he clearly 
bélieves that “ world opinion ” would not point in the Russian 
direction. 

This time, he has, therefore, refused to allow the Great Power 
deadlock to remain at the Conference table. The culmiating 
point in America’s new diplomatic crusade is undoubtedly Mr 
Byrnes’s determination, at the June meeting of the Ministers, 
to secure agreement on the calling of a full peace conference 
in July and, failing that, to bring the whole question of peace- 
making before the General Assembly of the United Nations. In 
his broadcast report to the American people on the Paris Con- 
fererce, Mr Byrnes said categorically : 

The four Allied Governments cannot indefinitely delay the 
making of peace with countries which they have long since 
ceased to fight simply because they cannot agree among them- 
selves on peace terms. 

The obvious corollary of this statement is the determination 
of the United States to draw up peace treaties without Russia 
if agreement cannot be reached. 


* 


This is the issue which the Powers must consider before their 
June meetings.. Are they to persevere in the attempy to base 
the post-war settlement on Great Power agreement? Or should 
they admit an irreconcilable division and determine to go their 
own way in their own of influence? Such a decision 
cannot be taken lightly. It determines the whole character of 
the future peace. Nor is it easy to say on which side the balance 
of advantage lies. It is clearly very damaging to any prospects 
of reconstruction and recovery to leave seven states in Europe 
without a definitive political or economic framework. Uncer- 
tainty leaves men a prey to revisionism. It also involves the 
maintenance of armies of occupation. These disadvantages are 
aggravated by the clash of Allied policy in Europe. Many British 
and American statesmen now argue that to continue vainly to 
seek agreement with Russia, particularly over the future of 
Germany and Austria, leaves the Western Allies with the worst of 
both worlds. They complain that the Russians in their own 
zone tend only to pay lip service to joint agreements; say, on 
economic unity or unified transport. But they can and do veto 
any proposals which the British and Americans wish to apply 
in their own zones. If, on the other hand, the effort to reach 
agreement were abandoned, the British and Americans would 
probably gain much greater freedom of action m their own 
areas, while their influence in the Russian zone could hardly be 
much less than it is. 

There is another argument in favour of independent Western 
action which springs from the directly opposite desire—the desire 
to secure an agreed policy even at the eleventh hour. It is 
based on the belief that a strong American threat to end 
the effort at negotiation and, if necessary, te make a separate 
peace would jolt the Russians into a realisation of how far they 
had stretched the patience of their allies by their unyielding 
diplomacy. They might then return to the conference table 
on June 15th ready to negotiate on a basis of genuine concession 
and agreement. Those who put forward this argument point 
out that on a number of points—the Italian colonies, repara- 
tions, the Dodecanese—Mr Molotov was more conciliatory 
at Paris than at amy previous conference. They also recall San 
Francisco where, after weeks of in i e, the Russians con- 
formed in large measure to world opinion. And they pick on 
certain small but significant changes in Russian policy in Europe 
as pointers towards a potential slackening of Russia’s grip on the 
Danubian countries. For example, the Russians have tried 


hitherto to hold the balance between Hungary and Rumania 
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The 


transfer of the whole of Transylvania to Rumania at the Peace 


Conference can be interpreted as a sign that in the | 
iciiile anit. i dee quence ieneneel aad sesespal’ pease : 
were maintained, withdraw from Hungary completely, ip 

But the arguments against risking an open breach between the 
Allies are equally cogent. To accept a permanent rift, to base 
the post-war settlement on two worlds—a Russian and a non 
Russian—must make for friction and endless rivalry, and jf the 
unhappy history of the past is any guide, lead ultimately to wa; 
Nor is it at all certain that the threat of a separate peace would 
drive the Russians to greater efforts at conciliation. They have 
lived in seclusion before. They know it can be done and their 
suspicion of their allies may by now be so great that 
might welcome the possibility of seeing the last door closed 
Separate peace settlements in Italy, separate policies in Germany 
and Austria, might give the Russians an even freer hand in thei; 
own zones and relieve them of the pressure for moderation and 
conciliation which they must now feel. At the same time, they 
would still be in a position to use the Communist parties in the 
West to baulk any party or any programme which they believed 
to be anti-Russian. 


* 


But perhaps the gravest objection to the policy of abandon 
ing four-power agreement lies not so much in what th 
Russians have done or might do as in the Allies themselves and 
in their policies. Can it be said with any certainty what sort of 
peace settlement and what sort of post-war structure in cent 
and western Europe the Americans would really be prepared to 
back diplomatically and economically? The answer, dear 
Americans, thet they seek a return to normal condition, 
hardly makes seuse, for what is normal after the greatest up 
heaval of all modern history? Nor is the answer “demo 
cracy” or “ freedom ” a complete answer, for there are a host 
of economic and social conditions under which democracy car- 
not live. The conditions of free capitalism, driven helpless and 
rudderless before the gale of a world slump—in a word, the 
conditions of 1932—will not produce or maintain democracy, 
yet at times Anglo-American policy looks perilously as if it would 
be content with a mere restoration of the pre-Hitler status-quo. 

It is on this point that a certain amount of Russian criticism— 
though not its extravagance—is valid. In the American and 
British zones in Germany, men are in positions of influence whe 
occupied them under the Nazis or who stood back to let the 
Nazis in. The restoration of German industry under the leader 
ship of such groups would mean putting a weapon back in the 
hands of men who have already abused it twice in a generation 
Again, American loan policy and American dealing with Austria 
and German firms has in it an element of the “ econom« 
domination ” which Mr Byres rightly attacks when it is pra 
tised by the Russians in Danubia. In Italy, it is an incontestable 
fact that Anglo-American support has gone on the whole to met 
whose democratic record was at least dubious and has oftet 
failed to support the new popular forces released by the defeat 
of Mussolini. 

It is in this context that the danger of an open breach wil 
Russia is most obvious. Hitler received the support of larg 
sections of his people—and of Europe—on the basis of ant 
Bolshevism. To-day, all over Europe, a potential anti-Communist 
crusade is in the making. Its members would be only too happy 
to enlist the support of Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin and to use them 
as a cover for every reactionary force which supported Hitles 
and was submerged only by his defeat. 

One fact, therefore, is certain. A decision of the Weste 
Powers to negotiate a separate settlement would be vo 
dangerous unless the policy behind it were clearly and uneqt 
vocally democratic, progressive and deliberately anti-fascist. Te 
be so, it would need to be vigorously and clearly formulated, if 
the forces of inertia will all drag towards the “ anti-b0 sol 
- » So Sanssinaes in Seales tea-0h. saee. 9. formes 

Byrnes’s proposals separate negotiation must . 
be considered with extreme caution. It may be that the Weste? 
Allies will be forced to take this path, but they do so at te 
peril if they have not first clearly and honestly determined 
that path will lead them. 


| 
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The Risk of Inflation 


« \ TEVER in our history,” said Lord Cherwell in the House 

of Lords a fortnight ago, “has the danger from 
infation loomed larger.” There are few who would deny that 
there is some truth in the remark. And there must be very 
nearly’ as few people who would not think it exaggerated. Some- 
where on the gradation from complete denial of any danger of 
inflation to extreme alarmism lies the truth, and for the health of 
ihe national economy it is important to determine where. 

There can be no doubt that the value of money has declined, 
is declining and is probably about to decline further, and without 
pursuing too precise a definition of inflation, this may be taken 
to cover its existence. Nor can there be any two minds about 
itsorigin: it lies in the sharply altered relationship between goods 
and money ; there is far too little of the one and far too much of 
the other. The classical explanation of the causes of inflation 
is closely tied up with the quantity of monetary means of pay- 
ment in existence and available to be used. From this point 
of view, there is every excuse for alarmism about inflation. The 
volume of currency in the public hands is three times the amount 
of 1938, and the total of current accounts at the banks is over 
two-and-a-half times the pre-war level. Nor is this the whole 
story, for the public holds gilt-edged securities, all of them in 
practice cashable on demand, to the amount of several thousands 
of millions of pounds. The public’s holdings of money and near- 
money exceed their pre-war amounts by a sum at least equal 
to the whole annual national income. If the public is minded 
0 go on a spending spree, it can certainly do so. 

But this familiar picture of huge accumulated balances being 
poured out like water is very fanciful. It has never happened— 
itleast in this country—and it is not very likely to happen in the 
near future. What is far more likely to happen is that, in 
view of their large accumulated balances, people will, for a 
time, save less of their current incomes than they normally do 
or than is necessary for the equilibrium of the economy. This 
would, indeed, be inconvenient enough, and it could hardly 
fal to drive prices up. But the magnitudes are to be measured 
inscores, or at the moment in hundreds, of millions, and not in 
billions. The risk of a “ classical ” inflation—of money inundat- 
ing the market—certainly exists ; it cannot, and should not, be 
forgotten. But on the whole, the reasonable expectation is that 
the apparatus of controls, the exertions of the National Savings 
Movement and the good sense of the public will confine it to 
manageable proportions. 

There is more cause for alarm on the other side of the equa- 
tion. If there is to be a rapid inflation of prices in this country, 
it will not be because of an assault of money on the market, but 
because of a precipitous rise in costs of production, not because 
of the importunity of the buyer but because of the voracity of 


the seller. Every one of the major constituents of the cost. of 
production in this country has risen steeply and is still on the 
tise. Coal has roughly doubled in price, and it is doubtful 
whether a further rise in price can be avoided. Moreover, the 
rise already recorded has not yet spread its influence across 
the whole economy. It bears a large part of the responsibility, 
for example, for the 20 per cent increase in railway fares and 
rates that is now being forecast for the immediate future— 
and this, in its turn, will have repercussions elsewhere, not least 
on the price of coal itself. The rise in average rates of wages 
is not spectacular, but it is steady. A year ago, the average 
increase in weekly wage rates since the beginning of the war was 
officially estimated at 47 to 48 per cent ; now it is 58 per cent. 
Moreover, a bare index of weekly wage rates almost certainly 
underrates the rise in labour costs. There is a strong movement 
for the institution of “ guaranteed weeks ” ; welfare provisions 
are rapidly on the increase ; and the principle of holidays with 
pay is being far more widely observed this year than ever 
before. All these things are to the good from the social view- 
point ; but they all cost money. Moreover, weekly wage rates 
take no account of the volume of work that is given in return ; 
and from every side there are reports that, at least for the 
moment, the productivity of labour in British industry is low. 
There have been a number of instances recently—the motor 
industry is one—where the prices fixed for peacetime produc- 
tion a year ago have had to be increased because costs turned 
out to be much higher than was expected. Again, the cost 
of living is being kept artificially low by the policy of sub- 
sidies. Sooner or later this will have to come to an end, or 
at least be very greatly modified ; it is most unlikely that the 
Exchequer will indefinitely carry a burden which, for this 
purpose alone, is already equal to half the whole pre-war 
Budget. But it would be the height of optimism to suppose that 
the subsidies could ever be abandoned without higher wages 
being demanded and secured. For all these reasons it is only too 
apparent that the level of British costs of production, already 
disquietingly high, has some way further to go before it reaches 
its peak. All in all, it is probably rising at present at a rate of 
between one and one-and-a-half per cent per month. 

But even when full allowance is made for all these factors, 
it still remains true that nothing like the boom and bust of 
1919-20 is in sight. That is an immense gain, even though it 
probably involves a considerably slower reconverson from war to 
peace. But the absence of the bust as well as of the boom may 
well mean that the overall fall in the value of money will turn 
out to be larger this time than last time. In 1914-20, prices rose 
at one time to nearly 300 per cent of their pre-war level ; but they 
finished up at about 150—that is, a loss of one-third of the value 
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of money. Today, the fall in the general value of money is 
already fully as much as that, and there is probably more to 
come. In speculating about the post-war era, a general 
price index of 150 per cent of- 1938 seems, so far as the 
factors are yet visible, to be the lower hmit of reasonable 
speculation. 

The consequences of such a large and sudden fall in the value 
of money are familiar to every student of economics, and some 
of them are painful. But they are not enough to establish 
that inflation is the greatest danger on the economic horizon, 
that it is a greater menace than deflation. At the moment, un- 
questionably it is. And when the eyes are raised to the longer 
prospect—say, for the second half of the twentieth century— 
again the signs point to a steady and even rapid fall in the 
value of money. There are, indeed, all too many features of 
our present civilisation that lead straight to inflation. High 
taxation unquestionably has that effect, either directly by entering 
into prices or indirectly by blunting the incentives to productive 
effort. In every country, credit creation is continuing at a rapid 
rate in order to finance the enormous requirements of Govern- 
ments without offending against the doctrine of cheap money. 
The national debt, thanks to these low rates of interest and to 
the taxation imposed on them, is no longer relatively so heavy 
an incubus that a continuous fall in the value of money is neces- 
sary to make it tolerable. But social service charges may well 
have taken its place and the community may find itself forced to 
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seek relief from the burden they impose by slowly depsezciati 
the real value of pensions and benefits. It will be Very surprisin 
if the of the year 2,000 will buy as much as even i 
inflated wartime pound of 1946. 

But even if inflation is the danger in the very shortest period 
and also in the longest period that it is profitable to contemplate 
there is still the middle period to reckon with. The momen, 
after all, is fleeting ; and a fall in the value of money that may 
look very large over a half-century can still be so gradual as 1 
incommode only the tiny minority who not only have fixed 
incomes, but have them for long periods of years (the average 
pension probably lasts for less than ten years). But the middle 
period can be very productive of human misery. Secular infle 
tion, with any luck, can be kept slow ; but a cyclical deflation 
can be a measureless disaster, even if it is all over in five years, 
As a middle period problem, deflation is likely to be a far greater 
threat than inflation. To deny this would be to make a mockery 
of the whole preoccupation with full employment. 

The economist is therefore right in continuing to regard his 
duty as being to devise ways of keeping demand up rather than 
to keep it down. But the Government cannot afford to see 
things in quite this light. For the moment, their weight must be 
on. the anti-inflation leg. But a great part of economic states. 
manship consists in rightly guessing the moment to shift from 
one foot to the other, and they must be ready, when the seesaw 
tilts, to shift the weight very rapidly to the other leg. 


Indian Crossroads 


ERHAPS for the last time, a British Government is now 
waiting for the replies of Indian political leaders to an 
offer of constitutional change. The one fact that these latest 
proposals are being talked of, not as an “offer,” but as an 
“award ” is surely significant. It implies—and rightly, to some 
extent—that the British Government has become so exasperated 
with the repetition of this fruitless situation that it is at last 
trying to force an issue rather than sitting back to wait for a 
solution. There is, of course, no compulsion, save that of the 
expediency of being reasonable, which will necessarily bring 
both sides to accept the “ award.” And reasonableness has never 
been a strong characteristic of either Congress or the Moslem 
League. Nevertheless, the fact that the leaders of both sides 
are taking their time in making an answer does perhaps pay 
tribute to the technique of giving Sinbad a good shake when 
entreaty and persuasion have been so often tried in vain. 

The shaking is being done by setting out a short and practi- 
cable itinerary to independence—instead of offering inde- 
pendence as the prize if the parties could first themselves agree 
on the itinerary. The alternative, the Cabinet Mission points 
out, is not only—as in the past—continued subjection to British 
rule, but the terrible consequences of civil war. If Congress 
andthe Moslem League cannot accept the double harness 
fashioned by British “ arbitration,” then the rising bitterness of 
unresolved disagreement is bound to lead very soon to violence. 
All India seems agreed on that, if on nothing else. 

The itinerary would start with an interim Indian Government. 
This proposal comes at the end of the White Paper (Cmd. 6821), 
but in fact would probably be, chronologically, the first step. 
The Viceroy, it is stated, has already started discussions and 
hopes to form a responsible government, based on the support 
of the major political parties, in which all Cabinet posts would 
be held by Indians. But though it comes first in time, the forma- 
tion of an interim Government is entirely dependent—as the 
Simla Conference of 1945 so clearly showed—on the agreement 
of the parties, and particularly of Mr Jinnah, on the outlines 
of the constitution which will succeed it. 

It is these broad outlines that it has been the main purpose 
of the Cabinet Mission to suggest. The result is a compromise, 
median to the rival claims for Indian unity from Congress and 
for Moslem autonomy from Mr Jinnah and. the Moslem League. 
It is probably very close to the settlement Which the Mission 
hoped to get when, at one point in the Simla discussions, it 
looked as though mutual concessions by each party might just 
bring them to a commion solution. The Mission proposes that 


the constitution-making process should start by the calling 
a Constitent Assembly. Seats should be allotted to each of the 
eleven provinces of British India by giving one seat for each 
million of total population (by the census of 1942). The 
seats for each province would be divided between Moslem and 
“General ” (i.e. predominantly Hindu) constituencies also on 
the basis of population. Thus, Bengal with a Moslem popula- 
tion of 33,005,434 and a non-Moslem population of 27,301,091 
would be allotted 33 Moslem seats 27 “General,” making 
60 in all. The only major non-Moslem minority in India 1s 
that of the Sikhs in the Punjab. Out of the 28 seats for that 
Province, they would be allotted four for their 4,000,000 odd 
numbers. Altogether there would be 292 seats in the Cor 
stituent Assembly for representatives of British Indian provinces. 
In order that the Indian States shall have a voice in making the 
Union to which they will be a party, not more than 93 seals 
will be allotted to them on the same basis of population. The 
composition of the Constituent Assembly will thus be # 
follows : — 


General Moslem Sikh Total 
45 ie 49 








Section A—Madras ........ee008 4 

Bombay ..........0. 19 2 pe 21 

United Provinces..... 47 8 ose 55 

ee oe 31 5 ce 36 

Central Provinces .... 16 1 ae 17 

Gis chou. Satins 9 Tek eee 9 
lis 

Total of Section A .......000. 167 20 ie 187 

Section B—Punjab ............. 8 16 4 28 

N.W. Frontier Prov... ... 3 ot 3 

Bnd 05s Fi ek 1 3 4 

Total of Section B....sscesses 9 22 4 35 

Section C—Bengal.......sseeses 27 33 ve - 
Mash 5. FU AG 7 3 ist 0 

Se 

Total of Section C........00 . 3 36 ine 70 

Total for British India ...........cccccceceececoeeees® * 
Maximum for Indian States ......... eoeeseccceccoers® <a 

Wate ses aa) Si ee eee cas ch echeces:: 385 


The selection of the states’ tatives will be arranged 
after consultation With the’ Chamber of Princes. The sere 
of British Indian representatives, however, would be left to t 


members of the Legislative Assemblies in each Province, voung 


by..communities. Direct election by adult franchise 's = 
out becausé the preparation of electoral rolls would - "| 
long. The Provincial legislatives are -newly elected and sn 
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therefore reflect fairly accurately the main trends of opinion 
in each community. It is not, of course, a perfect solution. 
gut as a rough-and-ready method it seems fair enough. 

The representatives to the Constituent Assembly so elected 
would then meet in New Delhi, After a preliminary meeting 
ty decide procedure and the order of business, to elect a 
Chairman and other officers, and to set up an Advisory Com- 
mittee to recommend steps for the protection of minorities, 
sirizens’ liberties and the administration of tribal areas, the 
‘Assembly would then divide into three geographical sections, 
‘js shown in the table above, to get on with their job of making 
, new Indian constitution. 

This constitution, the Cabinet Mission declares, should be 
developed inside a three-storey framework. On the first storey, 
the individual provinces must have new constitutions designed 
to fit in with the two upper storeys, instead of with the singie 
All-India legislature and executive provided by the Act of 1935. 
All residuary powers should vest in the provincial authorities. 
On the second storey are the provincial groups—the three sec- 
tions in the table—to which the provinces may cede powers 
enabling them to deal with certain subjects by common consent. 
On the third storey there would be an Indian Union with a con- 
stitution giving it the essential minimum of authority over 
defence, foreign affairs and communications and power to raise 
taxes for the necessary administration. To work out the con- 
stitution of this Union in greater detail the provincial representa- 
tives in the Constituent Assembly should reassemble, with the 
93 representatives of Indian States, when they have settled the 
constitution of the provinces and of the provincial groups. In 
form, the Union should comprise an executive and a legisla- 
ture, In its day-to-day working it should be governed by a 
procedure protecting the Moslems from Hindu control on any 
major communal issue. This protection could be gained by 
providing that any such question could be settled only by a 
majority of members in each of the two communities. | 

Acceptance of this basic structure for the eventual’ constitu- 
tion is made a condition of acceptance of the scheme for trans- 
ferring power to Indian hands. Though its details are yet to 
be worked out, the Constituent Assembly is not to be free to 
alter the main outlines without a majority of each of the two 
major communities. Similarly, though there is no intention to 
make the Constitution rigid after it comes into effect, the basic 
formula could, it is suggested, be varied only slightly and after 
some time has elapsed. For instance, provinces may come out 
of the group in which they have been placed if the provincial 
kgislature elected at the first general election under the new 
constitution should vote for secession from the group. It is 
conceivable that Assam, for example, which at present has a 
Congress Ministry, and a majority population of non-Moslems, 
might wish to become separated from Bengal, which is a strong- 
hold of the Moslem League. 

The actual terms of each constitution, it is also suggested, 
vould only be altered at intervals of ten years, and then if a 
majority in a provincial legislative assembly called for recon- 
sideration of either the Union constitution or the constitution of 
the groups. This provision for change, however, could be 
modified by the Constituent Assembly if a majority of repre- 
sentatives of both communities thought it desirable. 

That, as briefly as possible, is the Cabinet Mission’s proposal. 
Itis a rejection—as it was clear from the first it would be—of 
Mr Jinnah’s original claim for the complete sovereignty of 
Pakistan. Had that been conceded without reservation, the 
administrative map of India would have been a hopeless patch- 
work—a patchwork not only of Hindu and Moslem authority 
but also of the diverse authorities of the Indian states. But it 
Provides very real safeguards to the Moslem community to 
dccide its provincial matters free of Hindu interference and to 
illow it to influence All-India policies free of Hindu domination. 
The next stage, it is becoming clear, is one of haggling over 
detail. The Mission will be subjected to a barrage of demands 
for “ clarification,” for slight c es here and there, first from 

ngress and later, when the Working Committee and the 

il of the Moslem League consider the scheme early next 
Month, from Mr Jinnah and his lieutenants. It would be foolish 
” carly on in the manceuvring—for it looks like being a lengthy 
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process—to hazard any guess about the result. But for all the 
clamour over important detail Congress has undoubtedly felt 
the invigoration of seeing so closely the end of British rule. 
Opinion among its followers seems to be expressing greater 
enthusiasm for independence than for the particular form which 
its leaders may declare is the only one acceptable to them. The 
reaction of the Moslem League is still about as apparent as that 
of a bewildered chess-player trying to weigh the odds on various 
alternative moves. Its leaders are trying to decide the relative 
wisdom of accepting this partial autonomy now, with the possi- 
bility of getting greater freedom later, or of risking a Congress- 
made constitution backed by British military force if they refuse 
the half-loaf. Hence Mr Jinnah’s reported queries over how 
far the provisions for constitutional change could be interpreted 
as a guarantee of rights of eventual secession. 

The very considerable statesmanship which the Mission has 
so far shown will obviously dictate a policy of giving nothing 
away from its proposed constitution merely because of clamour 
and agitation. Its strongest card is still the unused, unspoken 
threat of backing the most reasonable and co-operative of the 
two parties with the support of military protection. Congress 
could not hope to construct a secure constitution along its own 
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lines if it were not protected from Moslem rebellion by British 
arms. Equally, the Moslem League could not hope, if it refuses 
the offer, to work a seceded Pakistan if the weight of British 
power were thrown against it. It depends on how willing both 
sides are to avoid disagreement and violence and to achieve 
independence peacefully, whether this tacit power of coercion 
has to be used or not. It is not, of course, a final power of 
coercion since the very real desire of the British Government 
to transfer its authority in India puts a limit on its willingness 
to act as umpire and policeman in a protracted civil war. 

From this distance, therefore, it is possible only to hope that 
Indian leaders on both sides will see the force of unspoken argu-. 
ments for mutual concession and will recognise the present fluid 
situation for what it is, an auction of reasonableness. 

If they do so, the future of India will still be difficult 
and dangerous. Such limited powers as the Union will possess 
do not make for a peaceable nor a rapidly developing country. 
The politicians who will be working out the economic and 
social development of India have been trained in poe 
organisation, in party strife and harangue and not, for the most 
part, in the constructive field of policy-making and administra- 
tive organisation for practical ends. They will have much to 
learn and only a narrow margin of safety in which to learn it. 
But whatever the hazards of i ence, the ity is a 
great ome and is surely to be preferred to the more lethal hazards 
of mob violence, of looting, mutiny and war. 
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The Government Machine 


Tes University of Oxford was wise to invite Sir John 
Anderson to deliver the Romanes lecture on “The 
Machinery of Government.” The subject is of perennial 
interest, but more particularly at the present moment, when 
Pelion piled on Qssa is being laden on the government machine 
and when so much of the national welfare depends upon the 
smooth and prudent functioning of administration. To a free 
enterprise state, effective Government machinery is important ; 
to a socialist state it is vital. Sir John Anderson is quite pecu- 
liarly fitted to speak on the subject, both as an ex-Civil Servant 
and as the most successful Ministerial practitioner of co- 
ordination during the late war. With the exception of Lord 
Hankey, no one can speak with equal authority on the subject. 

Sir John’s lecture, not being a treatise, was broadly confined 
to one aspect of the wider subject. How can the modern state, 
with the infinite ramifications of its policy, secure an adequate 
degree of co-ordination at the centfe? Co-ordination, in itself, 
has two facets. On the one hand, there must be enough of it 
tc ensure that every branch of the government marches at least 
approximately in step and that the efforts of one department 
are not frustrated by those of another. But on the other hand, 
co-ordination must not by itself require such an effort that it 
leaves no energies over for positive administration. Clearly, 
if the whole idea of planning, of deliberate policy, of purposive 
direction, is not to become a mockery, there must be means by 
which a consistent plan, affecting many agencies of government, 
can be executed. But, equally clearly, if the civil servant, in 
addition to all the work that is being loaded upon him, is re- 
quired to spend four-fifths of his time finding out what his col- 
leagues are doing, or telling them what he is doing himself, the 
whole machine will break down under its own weight. 

It is, of course, no new discovery that the old Cabinet system, 
which so admirably served the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, has become too cumbrous for the twentieth. It had to be 
abandoned, and replaced by Mr Lloyd George’s famous War 
Cabinet, in 1916 and the discussion of what should be put in 
its place in peacetime has not yet been concluded. Ever since 
the Haldane Report, the lay public has been attracted by the 
idea of arranging the departments in a number of logical groups, 
each of which would come under one of a small number of super- 
visory Ministers, who alone would sit in the Cabinet. In point of 
fact, this idea is a misreading of the Haldane Report. Lord 
Haldane did not recommend that Ministers, responsible to 
Parliament for _their should be under the 
supervision of super-Ministers ; no doubt he saw the basic diffi- 
culty of such an arrangement. He recommended what would, 
in effect, be the consolidation of departments into a small 
eg of super-Ministries, with one responsible Minister for 


The difference is small, but it is vital. For responsibility, 
though it can sometimes be shared, cannot very well be divided 
If 2 Minister is to be responsible to Parliament for his Ministry, 
he can hardly be under the orders of a superior. He may be over- 
ruled by the collective opinion of his colleagues and equals, but 
it is essential oe, only to apt gd ea AA the practice of 
a parliamentary democracy that he sho responsi- 
bility, towards Parliament and the public, for any decision. And 
if the departmental Minister retains this responsibility, the posi- 
tion of the “ tte wo, MD gs becomes intolerably weak. 
Whatever “ powers ” on paper, he can always be defeated 
by the double strength of a department which has all the facts 
and most of the staff and of a de tal Minister who has 
to answer the questions in Parliament. — This judgment is 
borne out by all but one of the wartime iments in super- 
visory Ministers—and the one exception proves the rule, since 
In eeand g ee who was the Prime Minister 
deriv. $ authority from almost any source but that of 
his’ office as Minister of Defence. | 
. But if the supervising Minister is an impracticable idea, then 
there are only two alternative ways of nee the absurdity of 
a Cabinet of 30 or 40 ets. One is the Haldane solution of 


a small number of very large Ministries, each of them diy; 

no doubt, into a number of sections, but with the responsh 
and the decision-taking power necessarily concentrated on j 
responsible Cabinet Minister. The other solution js thy ¢ 
having a large number of Ministries, each headed by a resp 
sible Minister of Cabinet rank, with sothe means of secys 
co-ordination below Cabinet level. 

The difficulty about the Haldane solution is that it cream 
impenetrable bottlenecks at the top. So long as Parliament ¢y 
ask questions about anything that happens in a department (aj 
that is a basic safeguard of the Constitution), anything that jst 
the least likely to provoke a Parliamentary question must go { 
decision to the man who will have to answer the question—y 
is, the Minister. And if there are too many such decisions to tk 
the Minister’s desk becomes the great departmental bottleneg 
his life becomes a weariness and his advisers complain ty 
administration is obstructed. From this point of view, the averag! 
Government department is already far too big. Any furth 
grouping of the existing departments would slow down the px: 
of decision at the departmental level far more effectively than 
would speed it up at the Cabinet level. 

Sir John Anderson finds the solution along the alternative rou: 
and by 'the device of the standing Cabinet Committee. He wot 
create something like six subsidiary Cabinets—for that is wiz 
they would amount to—one each for defence, external econoni 
affairs, internal economic affairs, foreign relations, social servis 
and legislation. Each of these would include all the Ministes 
concerned with the subject, and it would be presided over eithe 
by one of the departmental Ministers or by a Minister without 
portfolio, as the Prime Minister directed, All matiers of policy 
would come first to one of these committees and, if possible, 
decided there. Only the more important or difficult matter 
would be remitted to the Cabinet itself, whose membership could 
be large or small as the preference.of the Prime Minister ani 
his political difficulties dictate. It is an essential part of Sir 
John’s conception that the chairmen of these committees should 
have, in themselves, no supervisory powers ; the decisions would 
be those of the committees. 


x 


This proposal—which is an extension of the system that grev 
up in the late war—is, beyond much question, more workabi 
than either variant of the Haldane eme, either the actu! 
proposal of the Haldane Report or what it has persistently bea 
misunderstood to have proposed, But Sir John’s scheme has tw 
requirements for its success. The first is that a doctrine d 
collective responsibility, similar to that which now clothes th 
Cabinet as a whole and commits every Minister to accept ail 
defend a decision he may originally have opposed, shall grow up 
round the Standing Cabinet Committees. If every question 
which there is disagreement is automatically appealed fro 
Cabinet Committee to full Cabinet, nothing is gained. Sir Jou 
Anderson himself was very successful during the war in dispos 
ing of matters, some of them acutely controversial, in the com 
mittee over which he presided. But ps he overrates the 
likelihood of a constant supply of Ministers with as much com 
petence and as little partisanship as himself. For his system © 
work, it might be necessary to have a formal rule that malic: 
could be appealed from Committee to Cabinet only with the com 
sent Of the chairman of the committee. 

The second requirement is that these Cabinet Committees, am! 
their chairmen, shall have available to them the services of 2 
central and highly competent staff. This is the function of the 
Cabinet Secretariat, whose growth in size and function during 
the war has been one of the most remarkable developments 
recent decades in British constitutional practice. Here, c 
there is an im t distinction to be made. Just as 4 Cab! : 
Committee differs from a supervising Minister, so the Cab 
Secretariat differs from the familiar conception of a G 


‘Staff, be it for defence or economics. The Cabinet Secretat# 


is the servant arid assistant of the departmental members of & 
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Committee it serves, and in no sense their master. The Econ- 
gmic Section of the Cabinet Office, for example, assists the 
Ministers composing the Economic Committee of the Cabinet 
(whatever its changing title may be) to come to the right 
decision. It does not, either directly or through the Chairman 
of the Committee, issue instructions to the departments, as an 
Feonomic General Staff would. It is an essential part of this 
conception that the members of the Cabinet Secretariat should 
not be a distinct, aloof and self-perpetuating body, modelled on 
the Prussian General Staff. They should consist in part of men 
seconded for a period from their departments and in part of 
gutside experts, similarly brought in for a term of years. 

The best example of what such a Cabinet Secretariat should 
be is provided by the staff of the Minister of Defence—or, as it 
js more frequently known, the organisation that serves the 
Defence Committee and the Chiefs of Staff. Other more recently 
created examples are the Central Statistical Office and the new 
Central Office for Information. There have been smaller and 
publicly unknown bodies such as the Joint American Secretariat 
for clearing all administrative relations with Washington. A 
Scientific Section on the same lines is in process of crea- 
tion. But the great test of this method of co-ordination will 
inevitably come in the economic sphere and here there is still 
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a certain lack of clarity in assigning functions. There is aa 
Economic Section of the Cabinet Office, but the Treasury also 
continues to act as a co-ordinating department in economic 
affairs in a way that finds no parallel elsewhere. Any possibility 
of a conflict of functions is diminished by the fact that both the 
Treasury and the Cabinet Office are at present in the same 
building and that Sir Edward Bridges is the permanent head 
of both. But this may not always be so, and there is always 
the possibility of a clash between the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Lord President of the Council, who is gradu- 
ally coming to be regarded as the Ministerial head of the 
Cabinet Office and who is also, in the present Government, 
specifically charged with economic co-ordination, 

But though further clarification will have to be sought on 
this one point, the rest of the system described by Sir John 
Anderson—the keys to which are standing Cabinet Committees 
and an expert Cabinet Office—has already developed far enough 
to be worth a chapter to itself in the constitutional text books, 
It is of a piece with the rest of the British constitution—estab- 
lished ad hoc, highly flexible, embodied in no statute and 
largely undocumented. Perhaps for these very reasons, it holds 
out real promise of providing a solution for the central problem 
of modern administration. 


Frustration in Palestine—I 


(By a Correspondent) 


T is characteristic of Palestine and its problem that in all 
the reactions to the report of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee one of its most important features has passed almost with- 
out mention. And the report has so many positive elements 
that the deep disappointment with which it has been received 
in many quarters is likely to be attributed to extremism alone. 
All the more so, when the expression of this disappointment 
is a mere repetition of national slogans. It will not be the 
first time, however, that the utterances of political leaders have 
failed to clarify their real source of grievance. For in Palestine 
the issues of immigration and land transfer, the rights and 
conflict of native and pioneer, the rioting and explosions. have 
consistently obscured a fundamental, far-reaching disability 
which afflicts Arabs and Jews and the British administration 
alike. It underlay the one point of agreement between both 
Arab and Jewish witnesses at the sessions of the Committee 
in Jerusalem. The Arabs who asked for an Arab state and the 
Jews who asked for a Jewish state were both rejecting dependent 
status. Most of the Committee’s recommendations are valuable 
and progressive, but scarcely one of them goes beyond what 
could have and has been stated in the past. There is one 
thing in Palestine which has never yet been tried. It is self- 
government. 5 
It is true that the picture of independence in other Middle 
Eastern, countries visited by the Committee is not encouraging. 
But ultimately peoples have to work out their own salvation, 
and it seems that most of them have to pass through phases 
of corruption and incompetence in excess of the current world 
kvel. The passage from tutelage to independence can never 
be painless, but at some moment—the more critical the longer 
it is postponed—the plunge must be taken, the stifling atmo- 
sphere of alien rule exchanged for the storms and hazards of 
self-government, «If the political and administrative problem 
of other Middle Eastern countries is how to associate compe- 
tence with independence, that of Palestine is how to reconcile de- 
pendence with responsibility. Things are better run in Palestine 
than they are in Egypt or Syria, but only at the cost of virtually 
excluding the people of Palestire from any hand in them. 
ere is no Palestinian in any position of real official responsi- 
A young English recruit to the Government, after a 
year or less of service, is put as Assistant District Commissioner 
over Palestinian District Officers of twenty years’ service. This 
is the real problem of Palestine. Though not suffering from 


economic and social retardation to the same extent as its neigh- 
bours, it will be more harmed in the long run by its malady 
of spiritual frustration. The Committee, like all other unpreju- 
diced visitors to Palestine, must have been impressed by the 
irresponsibility which characterises the actions and utterances 
of both Arab and Jewish leaders. Closer study must have 
‘convinced them that this irresponsibility is a.symptom as much 
as a cause of Palestine’s distresses. It is useless to expect respon- 
sible behaviour from those who! have no responsibility in fact. 
Similarly, there is no hope of abating the extremism of Arab 
or Zionist demands until the Arabs and Zionists are actually 
brought face to face as bargainers, without a chairman or any 
hope of appeal to or arbitration by a third party. The justifica- 
tion of alien rule is that it provides protection for minorities who 
might otherwise be oppressed. It is impartial, and impartiality 
keeps the peace. The objection to it is that it puts a premium 
on extremism and is a constant deterrent to compromise. Every, 
political action or pronouncement takes on the character of 4 
plea before a tribunal. A case must be made, as strongly as 
possible, and the politician, knowing that he will not be the’ 
executive to carry out his proposals, is relieved from any necessity, 
of considering the opposition to them. 


The Committee came to the conclusion that the probability 
of civil strife resulting from the attempt to form any kind of, 
independent state was so great as to outweigh the disadvantages 
of continuing Palestine’s dependent status. They have not 
recognised that this dependence is the primary cause of Arab 
and Jewish intransigence. It would be foolish to deny that if the 
British troops and police and the British administration were 
suddenly withdrawn from the country, there would be grave 
danger of violent disturbances. But on the other hand, as long 
as those troops and police are there, there will never be that 
element of brute fact in the situation which alone can force! 
human beings to compromise. As long as the British are there! 
the Arab or Jewish politician has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by reasonable behaviour. The lower his nuisance effect: 
on the Mandatory, the more likely is he to be ignored. More-, 
over, if the Arab League on the one hand and world Zionism on, 
the other are taken into account, the balance of forces in a, 
Palestinian state based on the- Committee’s Recommendation 
Number III might well be roughly even ; while the undoubted 
preference of a majority of both Arabs and Jews for a quiet life 
would also work in favour of ©.,dperation and compromise. 
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The effects of dependence on the ordinary Palestinian give 
even less cause for encouragement, A whole generation is grow- 
ing up without prospects. Even as an independent state the 
smallness of Palestine would ensure a very restricted horizon. to 
its youth looking for a career. Under present conditions, with 
all official posts over a certain not very high grade closed to 
him, a Palestinian, whose average cultural equipment is not 
below a Mediterranean average, has no hope, however gifted, of 
heading an embassy, a ministry or even a district administration 
- of his own country. Experience has shown that a high degree 
of official loyalty and corporate spirit can be developed among 
Palestinian Government officers despite the rival claims of com- 
munity and race. But as things are, the ambitious or highly 
qualified Palestinian is seldom subjected to this discipline, 
because the’ official career does not attract him. In a country 
as small arid tense and closely populated as Palestine, travel is 
not only an important part of an individual’s training, but 1s 
sought also for its spiritually salutary effects. Yet there is no 
service which a Palestinian can join that offers the same pros- 
pects of travel abroad as does the foreign service of an ordinary 
country. 

When to the disabilities of dependence are added those 
specific to colonial mandated status, the accumulation of evils is 
formidable. A Palestinian passport is of different colour from 
an ordinary British one. It is a dirty brown colour. This may 
seem a small thing, but to a Palestinian it is a reminder of 
inferiority. He is neither master in his own country nor, when 
he travels abroad, does he do $o..with’thé full privileges of British’ 
citizenship. Moreover, there is another disadvantage of colonial 
status, of which few Palestinians are aware, though it is the 
despair of the more enlightened British officials., ‘This is the 
system of remote control by the Colonial Office under which 
Palestine is governed and which was mentioned. by the Com- 
mittee in its report. The most trifling administrative questions 
have to be referred, as a matter of daily procedure, to an office 
in London, unhurriedly devoted to obsolete routine, for a 
decision which may take weeks or months. 


NOTES OF 


Pressure on the Government 


There are signs that the Government is again encountering 
difficulties with its own party. Such signs first became apparent 
last autumn when there was a revolt of Labour back-benchers 
over old age pensions and when the Government suffered a defeat, 
also by its own supporters, during the Committee stage of the 
Industrial Injuries Bill. During the winter months, as the Gov- 
ernment’s social and industrial policy unfolded itself and more 
and more Bills were laid before Parliament, these symptoms of 
Labour Party unrest subsided, or at least were lost sight of in the 
straightforward clash between Government and Opposition over 
nationalisation policy. 

Recently, however, the symptoms seem to have re-emerged. In 
the House of this week, whereas the Opposition was 
at a complete loss during the second reading of the Cable and Wire- 
less Bill (discussed on page 853) and failed to divide the House, 
Labour members, helped, it is true, by the Opposition, defeated 
the Government in Standing Committee when a Labour amend- 
ment to the Civil Aviation Bill was carried. The point at issue 
was a minor one, but its significance is that it, together with other 
amendments put down by Labour back-benchers, is designed <o 
purge the BilJ of all capitalist and Conservative elements. On the 
same day, Mr Bevan was pressed, though unavailingly, by Labour 
members to withdraw the right allowed to specialists under the 
Health Bill to treat private patients in public hospitals and to take 
fees from them, a provision which is considered a clear departure 
from Labour principles. 

But more troublesome for the Government—and more dis- 
quietmg for the country as a whole—than these political skir- 
mishes is the pressure it is having to submit to over industrial 
matters. There are two main grievances: ‘first, that in its nationa- 
hisation schemes the Government has not paid enough attention 
to the need for workers’ participation in determining -policy— 
the constitution of the Coal Board and the civil aviation corpora- 
tions being cued as examples; and, secondly, that the Government 
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In these conditions it is no wonder that the average yo 
Palestinian does not feel: loyalty to any Palestine state o; govern 
ment. The principal causes of Jewish terrorism, which em, 
braces, whether as active participants Of as passive sympa. 
thisers, a high proportion of Jewish youth, are to be foung 
first in the atmosphere of spiritual frustration and secondly jn 
that of nationalist propaganda, in which they grow up. The 
Committee diagnosed the second of these causes, but not th 
more important one, As things stand at the moment, the Jewis; 
leaders could not, even if they had the will, disarm or moderay 
Jewish youth. They would certainly be more willing, ang 
probably more able, to do so if they themselves held position; 
of official responsibility. They, too, like everyone in Palestine 
suffer from frustration because they are politically in a position 
of dependence and excluded from all but a perfunctory say 
in the affairs of their own country. Hence their lack of civic 
sense. In the absence of practical responsibility it is useless 
to expect moral responsibility; the lack of a real native authority 
discourages the growth of loyalty and public spirit; the cer- 
tainty that no_ politician will be called on to make good his 
utterances and that every burden can be pushed on to an alien 
power is a direct incentive to extremism; and the shortage of 
decent careers for local youth in a country where the highes 
posts are held by foreigners drives the youth into secret 
societies and terrorist gangs. 

This fundamental point, missed in 1946, was seen by the 
Peel Committee. It is the chicf+some say the only—argument 
in favour of partition ot cantgnisation. Supporters of tha 
solution have some grounds for their view that until the Jews 
in particular have had to shoulder the responsibility of running 
themselves,’ they will never become mixers, whether in 2 
Palestinian state or in a United States of the Middle East. But 
partition as a solution has been rejected first by the Woodhead 
Commission and now again by a substantial majority of the 
1946 commissioners. Is it. the only way to vest the communi- 
ties with responsibility? A succeeding article will examine a 
possible alternative. 


THE WEEK 


is refusing to consider the 40-hour week, not only now but for all 
time. This is the month of trade union conferences, and both 
these grievances have been well aired. “We have got to insist 
on the 40-hour week,” said a trade union leader. “ Don’t press for 
it now,” replied Mr Isaacs. On neither issue is the Govern 
ment likely to give way completely, at least in the foreseeable 
future. The danger is that continved pressure from the unions, 
who form the backbone of the Labour party, may lead it 10 
make a number of concessicns, all of them minor ones but which 


may add up to a substantial detraction from the country’s produc 
tive efficiency. 


* * * 


A New Chapter in Coal ? 


The Coal Nationalisation Bill received its third reading 2 
the Commons on Monday, and the occasion was marked by 
appropriate jubilation on the part of miners’ M.P.s, one of whom 
described the - Bil! as “closing a ‘miserable chapter” in the 
history of the industry and “opening a new chapter of hope 
The third reading was certainly a moment of triumph for Mi 
Shinwell, who has.given ample evidence of his Parliamentaly 
stamina, if not of imperturbability, and for Mr Gaitskell, whos 
maiden speech as Parliamentary Secretary justified his promouon 
to the Front Bench. The House of Lords, to judge from the 
experience of the Trade Disputes Act, is unlikely to prolong th 
proceedings, and it may therefore be that, before long, 
the Bill. will receive the Royal Assent and the Labour Gover 
— first measure of industrial nationalisation will becom 
aw. 


It is therefore somewhat ironic that at the same time as 
players were receiving their bouquets, disturbing noises off, 
the form of an imminent and deepening crisis in producto 
could be heard in the wings. The decline in the April ony 
figures (summarised on page 867) cannot altogether b= accoun'- 
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the incidence of the Easter holidays, for, in spite of a slight 
a in the numbers employed in the industry, output a 
nanshift has dropped. The outlook for next winter is far from 

1. It is credibly reported that Mr Shinwell has told the 
miners’ representatives that unless production is improved this 
gummer, factories may have to close down next winter, with the 
«onsequent unemployment of over a million workers. At the 
me time the demand for coal both for industry and for gas 
ind electricity is steadily rising. 

This is the situation which will face the Coal Board when it 
faally takes over responsibility. It is not surprising in these 
circumstances that the Minister should be reluctant to present the 
Board with the fait accompli of the five-day working week for 
which the miners are pressing. Their claim that this reform 
would lead to greater oun by improving attendance and increas- 
ing the attractiveness of the industry to recruits, can only be 
proved by experience— it can only be pointed out that every con- 
cession so far made has had the directly opposité effect. But the 
five-day week is certainly an issue which the Government will 
have to tackle promptly with the miners in their present mood. 


The number of men in the industry is still well below the 
pre-war figure, and the need for recruits is still the most urgent 
ingle problem in the mines. In the circumstances it is strange 
that Mr Shinwell has hitherto refused to consider the proposal 
«o which the union had withdrawn its objection) to employ 
German prisoners, but it is expected that a number of General 
Anders’s Poles will find employment in the mines. But ex- 
pedients such as these would not go very far towards a solution. 
Possibly the biggest immediate test—of planning and of policy— 
that the Government has to face is how it can persuade recruits 
to enter such an admittedly unattractive occupation as coal- 
mining before unemployment, which a returrent coal crisis is 
likely to hasten on, drives them thither. 


x * * 


World Food Authority 


The international struggle for food supplies is in some danger 
of being confused by the number of bodies dealing with it. There 
is the Combined Food Board, there is Unrra, and there is the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, which is holding a Conference 
in Washington at the moment. But of these three, only the 
Combined Food Board is concerned with the obtaining and alloca- 
ton of food supplies. Unrra is a distributing organisation and 
FAO is primarily concerned with long-term problems such as the 
“marriage of agriculture and nutrition.” 

The Combined Food Board has hitherto suffered from two 
disabilities : it is very restricted in membership ; and it is no more 
than a device for registering agreements among sovereign Govern- 
ments, whom it has no power to direct. former difficulty 
would be overcome by the proposal now put forward by the 
members of the Board—the United Staes, the United Kingdom 
and Canada—to convert it into an international emergency food 
council of 20 members. It is hoped that Russia and Argentina 
will join and, perhaps with a view to persuading them, the life of 
the council is not-to extend before the end of 1947 without general 
agreement. But the second defect cannot be overcome. It is 
idle to ask for an international food authority with power to order 
Governments to. do. what they do not want to do. 

For this reason, the change, if it comes, may be more formal 
than real, since the international debate on food supplies has long 
‘caped from the charmed circle of the original members of the 
Combined Food Board. But formal changes will be real if they 
make it easier to find food, The Chinese delegate to the FAO 
Conference has given. the appalling estimate that 30 million of his 
countrymen face starvation, which neither “‘ paper allocations 
nor “blue-prints of an edifice to be erected in the future” will 
tmedy, but only food. 


¥ * * 


Mr Morrison’s Mission 


Mr Morrison undertook his mission to America in an attempt 

‘0 squeeze additional. supplies from. America for the famine: areas. 
is mission can be accounted successful in that India and the 
British zone of Germany are to be treated as separate countries 
in the allocation of food, and that rations in the British and 
tican zones of Germany will be the same. But on the basis 


ote 
of reports (The Economist went to press before Mr Morrison's 
statement to the House of Commons on Thursday), it would 
appear that a heavy price has been paid for these concessions. 


A eo ago the British Government would agree to the diver- 


ion of 200,000 tons of wheat intended for the United Kingdom 


X33 
agreed to torgo an additional 200,000 tons without any such 
guarantee. Government statements have repeated time and again 
that stocks of wheat had reached the danger level and that nothing 
more could be given up. The public has never been in a position 
to judge the truth of the matter, because no figures of cereal stocks 
have been divulged. 

But if the latest sacrifice was essential, the next step is to see 
how it is to be distributed over the country as a whole, The 
reduction of one-eighth in the weight of the loaf has not led to 
a comparable saving in flour. So far, it has reduced bread con- 
sumption by only six per cent. This suggests that if further 
economies are to be made in wheat consumption <s a result of 
Mr Morrison’s concession, voluntary and semi-voluntary savings 
will not suffice. It is hardy likely that the diversion of 200,000 
tons, which amounts to approximately two weeks’ consumption, 
can be made without drastic measures, and the extent of the 
measures to be taken will be some indication of the true level 
of stocks. But it is time that the actual figures were published, 


e 
* * * 


Russian Grain and Prestige 


In kis reply to President Truman’s question about Russia’s 
contribution to relieving the world’s food shortage, Mr Stalin has 
explained. that his country is not in a position to help. He re- 
gretted that Russia had not been asked to co-operate a few months 
earlier before some Russian food stocks had been assigned tu 
France and other countries. At present, he said, “the resources 
of the Soviet Union are already being exhausted.” 

Earlier in the week, Mr’ Marshall MacDuffy, chief of the Unrra 
Mission to the Ukraine, gave a description of agriculture in the 
Ukraine which seems to bear out Mr Stalin’s statement. The 
Ukraine 1s living mainly on a bread diet—fats and meat have 
almost disappeared. What is worse, the Ukraine has’ been suffer- 
ing from a severe drought which may ruin this year’s crop. 
Severe droughts in Southern Russia have usually a calamitous 
effect on the food situation, because the hot winds from the 
Kazakh desert simply burn the crop in the fields. Twenty-five 
years ago a drought of this type caused the terrible famine on 
the Volga which led even to cannibalism, and was only relieved 
by the exertions of the Nansen Mission. It would therefore be 
unrealistic to expect Russia to be able to make a very substantial 
contribution tc the present struggle against starvation in Europe. 
What prompted President Truman to make his request to Russia 
was the fact that the Russian Government has exported grain to 
France, Poland, Finland and Rumania on its own account, with- 
out pooling its stocks with those of the other Allies. These 
exports totalled 1,100,000 tons of grain, and they were made 
primarily for political reasons in order to bolster up the prestige 
ef the Soviet Government and of the Communist parties in the 
various countries. In the light of recent disclosures of the state 
of Ukrainian agriculture, it seems that the Russian population. has 
been called upon to pay an exorbitant price for its Government’s 
policy of prestige. 

. * . 


Things to Come in Persia 


Day by day the tapes. tick out conflicting news. items. from 
north Persia—that there is fighting ; that all Persian troops have 
been ordered not to fight ; that visitors may move freely ; that 
the American Consul has advised the six remaining United States 
citizens to leave on account of insecurity. Amidst this confusing 
welter of news, one fact is becoming increasingly clear. It 1s 
that the Azerbaijan revolt never. aimed at local autonomy or at 
extending Russia’s frontiers as a: final objective. Its real job in 
life was, and is, that of an irresistible pressure group on. the 
Teheran Government, first-weakening it, then forcing it to change 
its members, then changing the government and finally changing 
its foreign policy. The sentence that is the key to the whole 
manceuvre occurs in a broadcast of May 15th by the Azerbaijaia 
Prime Minister, Mr Pishevari. “We are not going to separate 
from Persia,” he said. “TI told Qavam es Saltaneh that if a 
constitutional government for Persia was formed, we would dis- 
solve the Tabriz Majlis and forget self-government.” 


The question of the moment, therefore, is; What constitutes a 
“ constitutional government”. in eyes of Mr Pjshevari a 
his backers? Is it enough for Qavam. to have jettisoned 
pro-British advisers, to have arrested two. deputies of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr Dashti, a deputy from Isfahan and a leading Kurd, Mr 
Sananji, to have appointed an ardent Russophile, General 
Johanbani, as army chief-of-staff, to have proposed a com- 
position of the Majlis that will give the Azerbaijanis one- 
third of the membership, a minimum of 45 left wingers? 


as 
$34 
Apparently not, for Tabriz radio is still out for his blood, is 


‘ 


saying that Teheran is no longer suited as capital, that the spirit 
of Tabriz only can lead the people of Persia, and that the only 
hope for Mr Qavam to continue as Prime Minister is that h: 
shall accept the demands of Azerbaijan. The present pattern 
of events suggests that Mr Qavam is not the last link in the 
chain—that he is, as it were, the Radescu of the piece and will, 
when he has served his turn, give way to “popular pressure 
which will place a Tudeh successor in his shoes. And “the spirit 
of Tabriz” will then begin to raise the question of oil concessions 
to British and American companies in southern Persia. 


* * * 


Holland at the Polls 


The Dutch electorate have dashed the hopes that the new 
Dutch Labour Party, formed in February from the fusion of 
the old Social Democrats with a number of Left Wing Christian 
groups, would win a clear majority and give Holland a period 
of swable, progressive and moderate government. Two reasons 
account for the Labour Party’s failure. The first is the growth 
of Communism, which, fed by discontent, low wages and 
economic dislocation, has grown to three times its pre-war 
strength and has secured 10.6 per cent of the votes. This per- 
centage was gained almost entirely at the expense of the Social 
Democrats. The other reason was the failure of the Left Wing 
of the Catholic Party to break away from the old party organisa- 
tion and throw in its lot with the new Labour Party. 

The results of the elections, which are given below, together 
with the results of the Belgian elections in February, present 
Queen Wilhelmina with a problem of government building only 
slightly less acute than that which confused Belgian political 
life for weeks before the present rather uneasy Van Acker 
cabinet took office. Mr Van Acker’s government is based on a 
coalition of the Centre and the Left—6 Socialists, 6 Liberals, 4 
Communists and 3 non-political experts—and commands a small 
majority, §3 per cent, in the Chamber and is in an actual minority 


RESULTS OF THE 1946 ELECTIONS IN BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 
(In Percentages of Valid Votes) 


Belgium Holland 


GSE BEIM, 050 nnn ols « caphentde omabend 43- #8 
Socialists (Labour Party in Holland)..... 33-9 28 -3 
CINE iach cass 0s tence aiken ane ae 10 -4 10 -6 
Liberals (Freedom Party in Holland)..... 90 6-4 
Conservatives (only in Holland) :— 
Anti-Revolutionary Party-........... .. 12-9 20-7 
Christian Historical Union.......... 78 





in the Senate. This combination is impossible in Holland for 
Liberals, Socialists and Communists together could not com- 
mand a majority. There are thus only two possible alternatives. 
One is a Conservative Coalition of the Catholic Party with the 
Anti-revolutionary Party and the Christian Historical Union. 
This combination of Catholics and Calvinists is not impossible 
on religious grounds, for both communities have co-operated 
closely during the war. The obstacles are likely to be raised by 
the strongly radical left wing of the Catholic Party, whose 
members accept the need for economic planning, a measure of 
nationalisation and general social change—all anathema to the 
Calvinist Right. ‘ 

The other possibility is a coalition of the Labour Party and 
the Catholics. They are agreed on a sufficiently broad pro- 
gramme to make co-operation practicable, but the right wing 
Catholics would probably try to slow down the pace of reform 
and might prove obstructive over Indonesia. Such a policy 
would, of course, very greatly strengthen the support for Com- 
munism, and: the Communist Paper, De Waarheid, is already 
warning the Labour Party of fierce Communist opposition if 
it co-operates with the “Catholic clerical reactionaries.” In 
spite of this danger of perpetual sniping on the Left, a Catholic- 
Labour Party coalition would probably give Holland the best 
government that can be achieved after such an indecisive vote. 

*x x * 


Frouble in Sumatra 


Since the return of the Indonesian delegation from Holland, 
an unhappy deadlock has delayed the progress of negotiations. 
On a certain number of points—for instance, the length of the 
interim period preceding the realisation of full Indonesian 
sovereignty—agreement has not yet been reached, and whether 
from reservations Over certain provisions in the agreement or 
from unwillingness to enter into commitments before the 
elections, some Dutch officials appear to have been not unwilling 
to see a final settlement postponed. Uneasiness has grown, and 
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when Mr Van Mook and Dr Sharir renewed their Negotiatio 
last week, shere was a general feeling that something of a ae 
had been overcome. : ™ 

The chief difficulty mow appears to be the settlemen, ; 
Sumatra. The Dutch do not admit that the writ of the Indo. 
nesian Government runs there, while Dr Sharir appears to | 
under the impression that in earlier stages of the negotiation; 
his claims were admitted. The truth is that neither the Dutch 
nor the Indonesian Government control all Sumatra. Allied 
troops hold certain protected areas—Medan, Padang and Palem. 
tang. Elsewhere, conditions appear to be deplorable. Armed 
gangs are in control of whole regions, and looting and murde 
are the rule. The Indonesian Administration has attempted to 
impose its authority, but the Communist leader, Abdoel Darim. 
and his “Labour Front” are in revolt against it, and another 
extremist, Soedjong, is reported to have set up an Extremis 
Council at Semetang Sjankar, and to have exercised authority 
until arrested by, the Indonesian police. So little do the Indo- 
nesian authorities contro! conditions in the interior that they 
have considered establishing security zones for themselves on 
the Allied model. 

This situation really makes nonsense of the claims both of 
the Dutch and of the Indonesians. The Dutch may not be able 
to re-establish direct colonial authority without a bloody struggle. 
The Indonesians will not conciliate Sumatran opinion by trying 
to put the island under Javanese control. What the Sumatrans 
would doubtless like is autonomy both from Java and from 
Holland, but whether they are capable of sustaining it is ‘nore 
dificult to determine. The solution would be a jvint Dutch- 
Javanese policy for Sumatra which the Sumatrans will accep: 
That is what Dr Van Mook and Dr Sharir should be seeking. 


* *x * 


Back to the Volunteer ? 


At the end of last week, the Government launched a recruit- 
ing campaign to obtain volunteers for normal regular service and 
for short service in the armed forces. It is hoped that, by the 
end of the year, the campaign will have yielded a quarter of a 
million recruits, of whom the Navy will want 50,000, the Army 
100,000 and the Air Force 100,000. The Secretary of State for 
War stated that at present the number of regular sailors and 
soldiers was barely half the number it might be necessary to 
maintain and the number of regulars in the R.A.F. was con- 
siderably less than half. It therefore looks as if the Government 
is attempting to raise a total regular strength for the three 
services of from 450,000 to 500,000. 

This very reasonable target has a direct bearing on conscrip- 
tion policy, a statement on which is expected shortly. The 
success or failure of the recruiting campaign will not be apparent 
for some months, but it must surely be clear that the longer the 
period of compulsory service, the more it will detract from 
voluntary recruitment. If the permanent peace-time strength of 
the Services is to be 750,000 men, and if the new campaign 
brings the total of regulars and short-servicemen up to half-z 
million, the period of conscription for each age group need be 
no longer than twelve months. 

But these are big “ifs.” At the end of the year the armed 
forces will still number over a million men, and there is no sign 
yet that the service departments have deflated their ideas 
sufficiently to agree to a reduction of another 250,000 by, 5%; 
a year hence. On this basis, it thus still seems probable tha 
when the conscription policy is made known, it will impose 
compulsory military service of eighteen months to two yeafs— 
for a further transitional period at least. And it may well have 
to be longer, the farther the recruiting campaign, inaugurated 
at a time when employment is still at its fullest, falls short of 1 
target. ‘The Government has not squared the manpower circle 
yet. 


* * * 


University Scholarships 


This is evidently Education Week. The simultancous 
nouncements of increased financial aid to university students | 
the proposed reforms of the school and higher certificate ge 
tions mark an important step in freeing the secondary sch 
curriculum from the need to cram for examinations and scholat 
ships, in encouraging able pupils to stay at school longer and ia 
enabling far more of them to have a university education. 

Under the new system of awards, no potential student newd 
work for more than one scholarship examination. If he has - 
an open award at a university, he will be eligible for supP 
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Otiations JM mentary financial assistance from the state which, after the value the deadlock which has also wrecked all chance of a June peace 
E a crisis i the award and an assessed contribution from his parents have  conference—Russia’s refusal to proceed on any aed on which 


been taken into account, will provide for the payment of approved 
Ment in fees and maintenance. The parent’s contribution will be assessed 
he Indo. ;cording to the family income and, presumably, the number of 
TS 10 be dependent children. Where the income is less than £600 a year 
ZOtlations the maximum supplementation will be allowed ; where it exceeds 
1¢ Dutch 1,g00—which seems to have been tacitly accepted all round as 


; b area as : 
Allied he new dividing line between rich and poor—no supplementary 4 quatre at San Francisco in the famous clarifying “‘ Statement 
1 Palem- payment will be made. The Ministry of Education will continue- by the Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Governments on the 
Armed 0 award up to 360 state scholarships annually, but in future they Voting Procedure in the Security Council.” This document, 
| murder HM yill provide the full amount. by which the cost of fees and main- which for most of its length oozed good will to the small Powers 
npted to tenance exceeds the assessed contribution of the parents. These and promised them the right to state their case, at one point 
1 Darim, wo forms of state assistance will make it unnecessary for local contradictorily added that the veto would apply not only as set 
| another authorities in future to assist those students who qualify for one out in Article 27 of the Charter—the article on voting—but also 
Extremist ot other of them, They are therefore advised to devote their in decisions about whether a matter was procedural or not. But, 
authority funds for major scholarships to assisting students who have not the four signatories hopefully affirmed, “it will be unlikely that 
he Indo- won an open or state scholarship but who are of genuine promise there will arise in the future any matters of great importanc: 
hat they and likely to complete a university course with credit. on which a decision will have to be taken” whether a vote is 
ame a This new system of awards is liberal and farseeing. But it Procedural or not. The rub lies not in the letter of the law, 
both of fa cumnot be said that the assistance to be given by the state, how- but in its application. Pri rae ate ne upon whether 
t be able a ever generous the payment to each student, will lead to any very OF NOt a matter is procedural, or by voting that it is a “ situa- 
large increase in the number of university students. The open 0n” under Article 34 and not a dispute, or perhaps simply 
struggle. xholars will no longer need to be state scholars as well, which by absenting itself from meetings when under criticism, a great 
by trying should increase the number of state scholars by some 180 Power can, if it follows the Charter’s letter and lacks the Charter’s 
umatrans ' s spirit, put an end to any action sponsored by Uno. Russia too 
nd from annually, and no student should need to hold more than age 2 A b diinded 
is nore fa open. scholarship. Thus although the number of scholarships iu - to ah ~ “a eae fE 
t Dutch. aig awarded by colleges and universities will not be increased under eG, . oP Y Stcken ae mr ort > é, Seals M eae 
the new arrangements, they will be spread over a larger number © the Council’s Rules of Procedure submitted on May 16th, 


all the Big Five are not first agreed. At Uno the issue now is 
whether, by over-exercising the negative weapon of the veto, the 
Russians can turn it into a positive instrument for getting things 
done in their own way, or not at all. 
It should be remembered that the veto was not a wholly Russian 
invention. The over-wide field to which it applies was defined 


ll accept. . The twenty-three rules now proposed adequately cover for- 
0 t oe ve : ; 

eeking. 7. Ic ere pt vt gai es conse malities such as the formulation of agendas, the election of presi- 
wer the next 15 years will have to be achieved mainly by nude dents, the verification of credentials and the frequency of meet- 

generous assistance from local education authorities to their able 1285, but do not embrace the part upon which the sub-committee 

pupils. The danger, as The Economist has already pointed out, arn ai agree—the mena question of voting procedure. The 

2 recruit. a is that every boy or girl so aided will struggle to obtain entrance abeemes sa menerors Al uneiees ener re te Tem eh the 
rvice and to the older universities to the detriment of the others. ; Me; GPRS 8 , y 

action whatsoever. 
t, by the In the Persian case, for instance, it had not by the prescribed 
irter of a * * * date (May 2oth) received the report for which it had asked, and 
os ie? Examination Reforms ' Russia was absent from the Council table. Was it in a position 
tate for 


to investigate the issue, or was it not? Its new rules do not 
help it out. And in the Spanish case, M. Gromyko did not vote 
for the Australian resolution instituting a fact-finding inquiry. 
He was careful to explain that “this abstinence from voting does 
not constitute a precedent susceptible of influencing in any 


ilors and The changes contemplated in the system of grammar school 
essary 10 fam ‘Xaminations are drastic. At present, the school certificate and 
was con- higher certificate, generally taken at the age of 16 and 18 respec- 
vernment tively, mould the grammar school curriculum into a rigid and 
the three arduous form, leave far too little freedom to individual tastes jeasure the Sleesisagh. cok biisihenae lees Seabed be a nouiomens 

and aptitudes, and produce an unfortunate atmosphere of exam- member of the Security Council.” In a word, the question: 
conscrip- ination fever. At present, only 10 per cent of elementary pupils « yy. is an abstention not a veto?” is unsolved. Again, the 


ly. The qualify for grammar school education at all, and ves — new rules do not help. 

apparent perhaps half—are unsuited to the rigours of the school cert = 3 2 

ee I rhe neat ese ste String ca 

or higher certificate as well, since this is the - , 

at me ination for many university scholarships. German Assets in Switzerland 

— It has been decided to hold in future only one main external This week’s agreement between the Western Allies and 
ag examination, taken at the age of 17 or 18 and replacing the Switzerland on the thorny question of German assets is, on the 


eed be higher certificate. Moreover, as the Norwood Committee recom- whole, an ingenious means of breaking a virtual deadlock on 

mended, this examination will be split into two parts, one paft matters of principle. The Allies—America, Britain and France— 

ing a competitive test for university scholarships, the other sought, as one step in the uprooting of Nazism, to implement 

he armed a purely qualifying test for university entrance and appropriate the Potsdam Law, which reserved all German external assets for 

Sno sig? HM professional exemptions (the réle at present performed by the reparations and required their surrender to the Allied Control 

cir ideas HM school certificate). As a result of this decision, the school certifi- Council. The Swiss, the largest neutral custodians, contended 

by, Say; TE cate will become largely redundant, although it has not yet been that their neutral status and position as an international banking 

able that HM decided whether to abolish it altogether or to continue it 1m centre could not be reconciled with such arbitrary interference 

1 impose modified form, perhaps as a mainly internal test of pupils’ with fiduciary relationships—especially as the Allied request ex- 

) years Ba abilities, tended to all Germans, whether long pesieent 29 enennelane. 

well have For well it is clear that grammar not. Ona somewhat less lofty plane, they further contended that, 

zugurated school olla eae and ‘enabled to stay at school if German assets in Switzerland were to be taken over, they would 

ort of ‘ until they are of an age to take the new higher certificate. With have to be set against the even larger claims of Switzerland upon 
— ication, ui of the leaving examination Germany. ey. 

0 a j san doce tne Heteoendl’ Comasnitice wanted e to be later In the event, after protracted negotiations, the Swiss seem to 

still—will be very much to the good. But it is vital that the have made the bigger concession in principle. They have had to 

objective test provided by external examinations should not, for drop their opposition to any interference with these assets and 

the present & whittled away. So long as both educational also to admit the link with reparations. But these concessions 

facilities and professional opportunities are strictly limited, strong have been facilitated by a narrowing of the Allied definition to 

cous 4 BE competition for them is unavoidable ; and, particularly so long embrace the assets only of Germans resident in Germany or, if 

dents and BM as the social cleavage in education persists, there is no test of in Switzerland, subject to repatriation, Given these reciprocal 

examim HAM ability that has yet been devised which is nearly so fair as the concessions in principle, the proceeds of the Swiss liquida- 


school BA method ernal examinati tion of the assets (or of their “transfer to persons acceptable to 

schol i Re * all concerned”) will be shared equally between the Swiss and 

er and i . the Allies, the Swiss portion being available towards mecting 

on. Dog-days for Uno Swiss claims. on nett are the nae, prngen, ro oe me 
; i : sans i -Allied Reparations ency. m the sep 

% Despite an outward show of minor activity on Spain ane ae gene which the Swiss had from the outset agreed to 


, Progress in framing its own rules of procedure, the Security 
r suppl BA Council lies becalmed. The immediate cause of its plight is 


surrender, there was apparently some uncertainty about the, 
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amount of looted gold included in Swiss purchases from Germany. 
Instead of surrendering the gold, Switzerland will transfer Sw. 
frcs. 250 million in cash—which is appreciably less than the 
highest estimates of the looted gold. 

Financially, therefore, the Allies seem to have made the bigger 
concession. Preliminary results of the Swiss census showed 
total German assets of about Sw. frcs. 1.2 mulliard, but, of Sw. 
tres. 750 million analysed in detail, Jess than half represented 
assets of Germans resident in Germany. No provision has 
apparently been made for compensation of the dispossessed 
holders, but the procedure will apparently be for the Allied 
Contre! Council, as the effective Government of Germany, to 
requisition the external assets of its “nationals”: responsibility 
for compensation would then rest upon the Council. 


* 


The agreement itself may thus be welcomed as a reasonable 
compromise. It is bound to have an important influence on the 
negotiations with the other neutrals—those with Sweden will 
open at the end of this month or early next month. But the 
arrangement as a whole has two highly unsatisfactory features. 
The discussions did not extend to the question of unfreezing 
Swiss assets in the United States, nor, apparently, did they 
embrace the Allied black lists. When the neutrals were ex- 
cluded some months ago from blanket relaxations of the US 
Foreign Funds Control, it was stated that their inclusion must 
wait upon a solution of the German assets problem. Now it is 
simply said, unofficially, that the lifting of controls will be 


“ greatly facilitated.” And nothing at all is said about the black 


lists. 
# * * 


Zoning for Socialism ? 


The Second International is one of the most important 
victims of the present division of Europe into zones of influence. 
It has forfeited whatever political unity and ideological coherence 
it ever possessed. In eastern Europe, the Socialist parties are 
running in harness with the Communists within the shafts of the 
various “ managed revolutions.” In Western Germany the feud 
between Socialism and Communism has flared up with the 
violence and bitterness of pre-Nazi days. In France and Italy 
the Socialists are jealously guarding their independence vis-d-vis 
the Communists ; but they are, nevertheless, committed to a 
close, if uneasy, partnership with them in the Governments of 
their countries. Of the important members of the former Second 
International, only the British Labour Party can still efford to 
treat Communism with the equanimity of the elephant refusing to 
“co-operate ” or to merge with the wasp that stings it. 


Under such conditions, the chances for the reconstruction of 
the Second InternatiOnal look slender indeed. The British 
Labour Party has, nevertheless, made the very brave effort to 
call the old organisation back to life. Last week-end a con- 
ference of European Socialists was. convened at Clacton for an 
exchange of views on the subject. There is, however, not much 
headway to report. The conference has served to bring the 
internal cleavages into somewhat sharper relief. Its sole practical 
outcome is the setting up of a liaison office between the former 
members of the International. For the time being, the Socialist 
Bureau in London can hardly be more than a sort of an ideo- 
logical letter-box. Only if the present divisions of Europe were 
to be undone, would it be able to serve as the nucleus of a rebuilt 
imternational organisation. 


The réle of the British Labour Party is, in this context, 
extremely important. In the years of the war its authority in the 
eyes of Socialists all over the world rose very high indeed. This 
fact still gives British Labour the chance to assume moral leader- 
ship in the rebirth of European Socialism. Some time ago it 
seemed that the process would be greatly facilitated by the dis- 
bandment of the Comintern. At that time, Mr Laski, chairman 
of the Labour Party’s executive, propounded the idea of an 
international merger of the Communist and Socialist parties in 
a single unified International. Plans to this effect were laid ; and 
there was talk of Mr Laski heading a special mission to Moscow 
in order apparently to take over the Continental assets of the 
Comintern, eased. This mission, however, has not material- 
ised, The defunct body ‘sti in its Supposed coffin, jumped 
Bi of its grave and was soon engaged in a vigorous boxing 
match with the premature heir. Mr. Laski, now heading the 
campaign against the Socialist-Communist merger in Germany, 
has béCéme the béte-noire of the Communist Press. A_ public 
controversy has ensued between him and Dimitrov, in which the 
latter has been charged with the intention of infiltrating-and des- 
troying the parties of the Second International. The chance for 
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the Labour Party to assert its leadership among Soc’alists 
Continent depends in the last resort on the success or { 
Mr Bevin’s (and Mr Hynd’s) policies rather than on M 
journalistic duels with Dimitrov. 

*x * * 
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Before the French Elections apes: 
The defeat of the French Socialists and Communists jn th demand 
referendum over the constitution has naturally overshadowed ie On the 
present electoral campaign. Its most characteristic feature is the 10 meet 
sustained propaganda war against the Communist party, in which satellite 
all parties participate for their own motives. From the setback ” the argu 
the referendum, the Socialists have drawn the conclusion tha its own 
they ought to loosen their relations with the Communists jn order 
to enhance their electoral chances. Accordingly, their Press js noy 
stressing the ideological differences between the two parties ang Poverty 


the totalitarian outlook of M. Thorez’ followers with incom. 
parably greater emphasis than at any time since the liberation The 
The Popular Republicans hope that the attitude which paid {rom th 
them dividends at the referendum will again yield political gains fmm into the 
at the election and they continue the ideological offensive. How. fig that is t 
ever, both parties—Socialists and Catholics—reckon with the MM how nig 
likelihood that the three-party coalition will have to be kept in Me contemp 
existence even after the election ; and they are anxious not io MM educatio 
carry the anti-Communist propaganda to a point at which c- poor ar 
operation with the Communists would become impossible. 5 
The Right Wing Radicals and the Republican Party of Liber ai 
(with General Giraud as one of its parliamentary candidates) have been $ 
no such inhibitions. They have dug up previously buried hatches give h 
such as the charge of war-time desertion levelled against th works 
Communist Vice-Premier, M. Thorez. “Down with Thora depenc 
the deserter” is the battle-cry of the Right in the electoni sale of 
campaign. The Communist Party, until recently honoured « — 
the parti des fusillés, is thus being hit in its weakest spot—i This 









unpatriotic record in the years between 1939-1941. There has (slightly 
been no lack of old and new bogeys, such as rumours that Russian find by 
arms have been unloaded for the Communists at Marseilles. The The Ar 


Communists, slightly disconcerted, try to hold their ground by perform 
appealing to the nationalist sentiment more strongly than ever. MjThese i 
Almost explicitly they tell the French electors that if they want BiB cureers, 
to see the Saar, the Rhineland and the Ruhr detached from MM purchas 
Germany, they must vote Communist, because Russia is the Miincludin 
only Great Power that understands and supports France’s claims J :nother 
on Germany. Arts Cc 


It remains to be seen whether the apparent isolation of the Mj finan 
Communists in the electoral campaign is going to result in age. / 
further weakening of their influence. Moreover, even if the J 'mous 
Communists were to suffer a new setback, it probably would not Hj museun 
be drastic enough to alter rzedically the balance of forces on the Mn amo 
Left. It is the possible charges at the Centre and on the Right 300d a1 
that are likely to be decisive. The Catholic Popular Republicans MM been lo 
will now be standing their most severe test. In the last election MM ndiffer 
their emergence .as one of the three big parties came as a Vel 
great surprise ; and now the question must be asked whether the 
party has been merely a mushroom growth destined to wither 
away in a new election or whether it has come to stay as a pe onfus 
manent and decisive element in French politics. Undoubtedly, tht WI 
present trend towards the Right may weaken the Popular Republi neat al 
cans. Many conservatives. may have transferred their allegianct though 
to the Republican Party of Liberty. The latter is another ur 





known quantity. So is the Radical Party, whose leaders hopt wd 
for an impressive political comeback. It is quite possible that ew 
the rivalry of the various groups of the Centre and the Right eae 
may weaken them all, in which case the present rightward pull tion ha 
would, paradoxically, result in a relative strengthening of the Lei. hie 
* * * contrib 

Stevenage versus Silkin a 
Stevenage ratepayers have voted against Mr. Silkin’s pr ruajorit 


posal to convert their small semi-rural town into an industrialisé barvain 
“new town” of 60,000 people. The poll was not heavy—sm beneral 
50 per cent voted—the majority was not large, and the result ened | 
is not surprising. The poll was organised by the local council, in the } 
which had declared its opposition to Mr. Silkin’s scheme; and Public 
the only active canvassing came from the schemes | ere g 
opponents. The intended destruction of 260 houses, to enable Mh. 
néw town to be properly planned, is naturally resented Wy 
their owners. Moreover, the area is a dormitory for many °° BB. 
to-do London workers who understandably resent intrusion "BML. 5 
their peace ; but so, it may be remarked, is most of the COUDUY Bilbyiven 5 
side around London in which the sites for satellite towns i MM. 5, 
to be found. Somewhere, the few will have to be sacrificed # 
om many, the existing residents to the emigrants from cong¢s! 


ee 


* Th 
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Nevertheless it is not possible to fecl happy about the pro- 
cedure. To transform the character of a town against the declared 
wishes of its presenc inhabitants, for whatever good reason, 
might set 2 dangerous precedent. Mr Silkin’s task should be 
to try to win a local majority for his scheme, by expounding it 
fully and vigorously, and by making concessions to local feeling, 
¢ necessary over the demolition of houses. The local council’s 
demand for an ‘mpartial public inquiry deserves consideration. 
On the other hand, the council, for its part, snould go some way 
» meet Mr Silkin. By attacking the whole idea of building 
atellite towns within thirty miles of London, it has now shifted 
he argument to a higher level, but in so doing it may give away 
ts OWN Case. 

* * * 


Poverty and Art 


The number of British artists able to earn a reasonable living 
from their work is Known to be very small. A valuable enquiry 
into the visual arts*, the first instalment of a complete Arts Enquiry 
that is being organised by the Dartington Hall Trustees, reveals 
how niggardly is the support, both public and private, extended to 
coutemporary painters and sculptors, how inadequate are the 
educational facilities for teaching and expounding art, and how 
poor are the public arrangements for viewing it. 


State patronage has found expression almost exclusively in pre- 
serving the art of the past... . Purchases for local galleries have 
been spasmodic and often indiscriminate. Many expect the artist to 
give his work without reward. .. . The present methods of selling 
works of art are totally insufficient. Most painters and sculptors 
depend on a few dealers who are necessarily more interested in the 
sale of old masters . . . because the profit from the sale of contem- 
porary English art is small. 


This is a gloomy and rather disgraceful picture. It has been 
‘lightly brightened by the excellent work of Cema during wartime 
and by its conversion last year into a permanent Arts Council. 
The Arts Council, mainly through lack of finance, cannot yet 
perform all the functions suggested in the Dartington report. 
These include assisting selected artists in the early stages of their 
cureers, making conditional grants to local authorities for the 
purchase of works of art, and promoting new national art galleries, 
including, for instance, one devoted wholly to British art and 
another exclusively to contemporary art. In order to make the 
Arts Council a real focus for contemporary effort, it is essential 
0 finance it adequately and give it a wide discretion of expendi- 
ture. At present, about £1 million is spent annually on the few 
lamous national collections, £400,000 on provincial galleries and 
inuseums, but only £320,000 on the Arts Council. It is true that 
no amount of public expenditure can guarantee the production of 
good art, but it is equally certain that many good artists have 
been lost, and much ugliness has been created, through public 
indifference and discouragement. 


* * * 


onfusion in Japan 


When Gilbert and Sullivan wrote The Mikado the Govern- 
ment of Japan was considered a suitable theme for light opera-— 
most of the satire in that old favourite of the theatre 

a, in fact, directed at the courts of the contemporary German 
princes. More recently Japan has been an object sometimes of 
admiration, more often alarm or hatred, but seldom of light-hearted 
musement. During the last month, however, its political situa- 
tion has afforded a spectacle of more than Gilbertian absurdity— 
‘0 which, it must be admitted, Supreme Allied Headquarters has 
vatributed not a little. The Shidehara Cabinet went on care- 
8 more than three weeks after its resignation, because it had 

‘en found impossible to form a new Government with a 
majority in the Diet. After the parties had been unsuccesstully 
argaining for some time on the basis of the returns in the recent 
eeneral election, Supreme Allied Headquarters suddenly inter- 
ened and declared Hatoyaina, the leader of the strongest party 
ithe Diet (the Liberals), to be a wicked man incapable of holding 
Public office. All the candidates standing in the general election 
tte supposed to have been “ screened” by Allied Headquarters 
ore they were allowed to stand, and it might have been ex- 
pected that the record of the leader of one of the principal parties 
‘ould have been subjected to particularly careful scrutiny. That 
% should only be put under the ban after the electorate had 
Wen his party the largest number of seats in the new Diet could 
ony explained in one of two ways—either that there had been 
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some sudden change of policy in Washington in the meantime 
or that General MacArthur’s staff had been incapable of carrying 
out a proper investigation of the candidates’ records. 

The latter explanation is probably the correct one, for de- 
mobilisation has left a desperate shortage of specialists for 
work of this kind. But even if such ignorance about Japanese 
politicians can be accepted as an excuse, it cannot fail to make 
Allied Headquarters ridiculous in the eyes of the Japanese, who 
expect their conquerors to know what they are doing. Nor was 
the Hatoyvama débicle the last act in the comedy of errors. 
Attempts on the part of Shidehara and of the Social Demecrat 
leader, Katayame, to form governments’ also failed. At last, 
Yoshida, the Foreign Minister in Shidehara’s last government, 
accepted the now vacant post of leader of the Liberals and began 
the weary task of scraping a Cabinet together. His difficulties 
were increased by two more interventions from Supreme Head- 
quarters, vetoing his proposed Ministers for Justice and Agricul- 
ture—another instance, surely, of faulty or dilatory screening. It 
is still uncertain whether he can succeed in forming a Ministry, 
and it is impossible to feel that this first lesson in parliamentary 
democracy will have the salutary effect on the Japanese for which 
the Allied leaders have planned. 


* x * 


A Future for the Poles 


Mr Bevin’s plan for the future of the Polish forces seems 
fair and sensible. After all the persuasion Warsaw and London 
could exercise, some 100,000 troops overseas and about 60,000 
in Britain prefer to remain outside Poland. The British obliga- 
tion to them is not in doubt. The only problem has been the 
most just and efficient way of fulfilling it. Mr Bevin’s proposal 
is that the-Poles should be brought to this country, demobilised 
(with a gratuity to those returning to Poland) and incorporated 
in a new non-military Resettlement Corps under the authority 
of the Service Ministers. Here the men will be trained for civil 
life and transferred to civilian occupations as soon as they can 
secure jobs or are judged fit to compete in the labour market. 
It is fortunate that the question of their demobilisation should 
come at a time when, particularly in agriculture and the coal 
mines, Britain is faced with a severe labour shortage. There 
will presumably be no violent opposition from the trade unions 
(in spite of the hostility of the Communists to all non-returning 
Poles) ; but the TUC will certainly ask for safeguards. 

One source of possible friction cannot be removed. Poles 
will be getting civilian work in Britain while British men are 
employed on military duties abroad. This will almost certainly 
arouse resentment and may be used to fan nationalist irritation. 
Yet Mr Bevin was right to refuse to consider the suggestion— 
made by Mr Churchill—that Polish soldiers should be admitted 
to the British Army and used for garrison duty abroad. The 
rumours and suspicions concerning British military policy on the 
Continent are already grave ; any unnecessary addition to them 
would be a dangerous source of tension. The effect of the removal 
of the Anders Army from Italy might be quite undone if it could 
be said that it was merely reappearing in Germany in a new shape. 

The only final answer to the problem presented. by the Poles is 
tolerance on the one hand and utmost readiness for assimilation 
on the other. The quicker the new minority can be absorbed into 
British society, the less danger there will be of lasting friction and 
resentment. For this reason alone, the Government would be 
well advised to offer British citizenship as soon as possible to 
all Poles anxious to accept it. And, naturally, this is not the only 
reason. These Poles who fought for the Allied cause, and have 
Mr Churchill’s promise of citizenship, have a double claim on 
British generosity. 


Shorter Notes 


The Council Negin of Sarawak has voted in favour of the 
Rajah’s proposal to cede the territory to the British Crown, but 
only by a majority of two, and the native members of the Council 
voted against the proposal by 13 to 11. In spite of this adverse 
native vote, the British Government, so Mr Hall announced in 
Parliament this week, is to proceed with the cession. In coming 
to this decision the Government, he said, had considered a report 
from the two MPs who had visited the island to enquire whether 
cession “is broadly acceptable to the native communities.” They 
had reported that there was sufficient. favourable opinion in the 
country to justify the matter going before the Council, and had 
not suggested that it should be determined by the native vote 
alone. Since the voting the Conservative MP had informed 
Colonel Stanley by telegram that in his view the cession was on 
balance to the advantage of Sarawak. 
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A Government amendment to the National Insurance Bill, 
which has been before the House of Commons this week, fulfils 
2 promise made in i Gommittee that self-employed 
persons should receive sickness benefit on the same terms as 
employed persons. In return their contributions have been 
raised to 6s. 2d. for a man and §s. 1d. for a woman, which 
will impose a very heavy burden on the “ litle man” for whose 
benefit the amendment has been made. 


Dried egg is to be on sale again from June 23rd, on the points 
ration, which is to be increased by two points to 26 points for four 
weeks. Expectant mothers and children under five are to have a 
priority allocation of one packet every eight weeks, without points. 
The Minister of Food sensibly intends 10 keep the points value 
nigh during the summer when shell eggs are relatively plentiful, 


Letters to 


New South Wales? 


Sm,—I have read with great interest in your issue of May 11th 
vour arucle on “ New South Wales” which this company, as you 
suggest, hopes to play its part in building. 

These hopes are, however, not perhaps as remote as your 
reference to our Pontypool plant might seem to imply. It is, of 
course, true that “the site is still in the bulldozing stage ”"— it will 
be for some months to come—but the site is a very large one, and 
while bulldozers are at work on some parts, on others a large 
training plant is already being erected. Piles are being driven for 
the main plamt and foundations laid, and constructional steelwork 
is being fabricated for erection, which is due to start within two 
months. 

There are difficulties, inchuding transport and building, but the 
project has fortunately not yet been held up by them. That we 
have been able to achieve so much is due largely to the regional 
crgamssation of the Ministries concerned, and I entirely endorse 
the tributes you pay to them in your article. They are showing the 
utmost good will and energy im smoothing our path.—Yours 
faithfully, For British Nylon Spinners, Limited, 

F. C. BAGNALL 
Managing Director. 


Cotton Controversy 


Sirn,—With regard to the cotton controversy, we should like 
t© give our experience over a number of years up to the control 
of raw cotton. We cannot see how buying of cotton by any 
method can be satisfactory in the long run without the use of 
cotton futures to cover fluctuations in values caused by weather 
and other conditions in the countries of origin. The differences 
in weight of cotron produced over the years as against the con- 
sumption of each growth are bound to affect the values in price 
per pound of any particular type of cotton. 

As cotton spinners of many years’ standing, who have used 
futures legitimately and continuously, we can show how they 
have been of benefit to us in both good and bad periods. In bad 
periods we have had to spin to stock when demand for yarn has 
fallen away, and during the inter-war years we found we had to 
increase our accumulation of cotton yarns to upwards of 
500,000 Ib. to 600,000 Ib. unsold, in which case we have sold futures 
week by week or month by month to the extent of the weight 
not sold in yarn. In this way we might have had at one time 
up to 1,000 bales sold in futures against the long position in yarn. 
As we sold the yarns, we kept the positions level by buying back 
the futures which we had sold previously to the extent of the 
yarn orders—the contract of futures being in 33-bale lots, 
approximately equal to 19,000 Ib. of finished yarn. 

In other seasons we found we could buy cotton of our required 
growths, and by selling futures against the purchases we could 
secure our requirements at the period of the year when cotton 
was most plentiful in the particular growth that we required. 

Again, it was easy for us to buy Ashmouni Egyptian or other 
cotton, if it suited our purpose ; we could sell Sakell futures or 
American futures or Upper futures if any one of these were dearer 
in parity than what was considered normal. ‘This helped the 
spinner and also assisted the difference between growths to be 
levelled out. 
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and to issue extra dried eggs in the winter. The decis‘on 

dried eggs on pomts is a wise one, since experience showed : 
demand for it was very uneven, M one area and anni, 
and one household and another. The price of @ packet of gn 
egg has been raised from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d., but even so the CStime 
for the subsidy for the current financial year is £13,700.000 ~*~ 


* 
An Order-in-Council promulgating Ceylon’s new CONStitutign 


which was based on the recommendations of the Soulbury (y 
mission, came into force on May 15th. 7 


x 
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In last week’s issue of The Economist, page 790, the Turk 
Deputy, Mr Esmer, was wrongly named as the editor of 7, 
The name should have been Mr Sertel. 


the Editor 


Tt was a marked benefit to the spinner to be able to buy s 
of his cotton on call, in which case the cotton importer wo 
have to arrange futures when he sold the cotton on call 30 1} 
he could contract to sell cotton forward, say, 200 bales Novemt:: 
200 bales December, and each month to the following Septem: 
or October. 

This was no expense to the spinner, but he would kn 
whether the price difference he had fixed up with the seller g 
against futures was a fair one. This always gave the spinner 
selection of cotton by which he could cover his contracts for yar 
easily and smoothly each time he sol enough to warrant hi 
buying in 33 bales or more. 

We never used futures speculatively beyond using them { 
cover, and used in this manner, for which they were original 
i in| the country where the yarns are spun, they 
distinctly helpful to traders. 

Yours faithfully, 
Harotp W. Hore, Managing Director, 
Wiper and McKean, Limit 
Bolion 


Inland Transport 


Sirn,—I cannot help feeling that the views expressed in th 
Note on page 807 of your issue of May 18th are not quite 4 
well founded as is usual in the articles you publish on this suby 

Is is not a little ingenuous to suggest that the railways sho 
be nationalised and road haulage left free? The technique 
Government control is surely too well known for this to be take 
seriously. Once any section of inland transport is nationalised 
excuses will soon be found for extending the control until t 
whole industry is taken over. The views of the Association 
British Chambers of Commerce, whose report is crerise! 
in your own columns as “a fair statement of the dangers ” 
volved,” clearly support this argument. 
The user of transport, at any rate, appreciates the dang 

nationalisation will spread once it has started. The rep 
on to affirm that “the inevitable conclusion of nauomis 
of rail and road haulage would be a restriction on the use 
of “C’ licence vehicles.” It is useless to ask, as you Suge 
for “an unequivocal ing from the Government © ia 
to private concerns the option of running their own transport 
No Government can give an undertaking which will bind fume 
Governments, and no undertaking is so “ unequivocal ” that ¥ 
and means cannot be found of getting round it. 

As operators of road transport, we remember that Mr LOW 
George, when imposing taxation upon motorists in 1909, Proms 
that the whole of the money was to be spent on the oe 
promise which was disregarded by successive Governments. @ 
addition, as you yourself say, freedom for the “C” liceaxs 
“would provide the most convenient barometer of the ¢ihce 
of the Government-sponsored services.” I would suggest ™ 
is precisely why that freedom is in danger.—Yours faithfully, 

RocerR Sewil 

[Mr Sewill should not suppose that last week’s note comms” 
alieasilaanan of any form of inland transport. If railways #%* 
be nationalised, it is highly probable that long-distance road hav’ 
must be nationalised too, and it is at least arguable that cont 
shipping should also be included. The only economic saefgua" 
we argued, was the preservation of the “C” licence. —Ep1T0R.] 
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SURVEY 





A New Organ 


of Government 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


HEN Americans wanted a name that would serve both to 

hide from the outside and to designate to the initiated 
the vast work that was leading to the atomic bomb they invented 
the “ Manhattan Engineering Project.” When they needed a title 
that would serve the same two purposes for their entry into the 
explosive world of international finance they set up the “ National 
Advisory Council.” ‘True, the latter bore the explanatory tail, 
“on International Monetary and Financial Problems” when it 
started life, and still does in official reports. But in daily work 
it is the National Advisory Council, a name which, like Man- 
hattan Engineering Project, makes the questioner feel he under- 
stands while actually telling him nothing. 

In a country habitually given to over-advertising, such protec- 
tive colouration has its uses. Few Americans seem to know that 
the NAC exists, which permits it to work with little interruption 
from domestic pressure groups. Alphabetic agencies are a dime 
a dozen in Washington, and unless they come equipped with 
publicity mechanisms they may live unnoted even by fellow 
bureaucrats. Despite the importance of its réle within and with- 
out the nation, the NAC has sought few headlines. Indeed, there 
is about it an almost furtive air, as of one of those fine tools made 
by scientists for their own use, and not to be handled by the 
clumsy. 

Created ten months ago as part of the legislation which imple- 
mented the Bretton Woceds Agreement within the American 
system of government, the NAC has been proving itself one of 
those rare and happy innovations in government practice that do 
a big job with little creaking. In structure a committee created 
by Corigress at Cabinet level, equipped with staff committees 
as needed, its task is to cv-operate this country’s financial and 
monetary policy and operations in foreign affairs, and to gear the 
whole into the 1ew world organisations, the International Fund 
and Bank. Now that the latter are about to emerge from the 
pupa stage, the NAC will shift its efforts in their behalf from 
planning to action. 

The need for the NAC in international dealings is evident to 
anyone who had to cope with the complex jumble of American 
spending agencies during the war. In domestic affairs it plays 
a role hardly less vital. It came into being at the moment of 
great chaos midway between the ends of the European and the 
Japanese wars, and while the economic mechanis-ns behind the 
European guns were grinding to a stop. Lend-lease was officially 
ended, but existing commitments known as “ pipe-line” trans- 
actions were still to be completed. Foreign credit needs were 
being passed on to the Export-Import Bank, which sought extra 
funds in order to serve as a stop-gap agency. The problem of 
settling military currency arrangements had still to be faced. 
The power of foreign purchase, as well as purchase at home for 
use abroad, which had been enjoyed by various government 
departments, was being sharply questioned by a Congress whose 
recurring nightmare. was a vision of American dollars and 
American goods flung like confetti across Europe and Asia. 

It was against this background that hearings were held on the 
Bretton Woods enabling legislation. During these hearings it 
decame apparent that Congress, forced to grapple with the new 
needs of peace, wanted to know exactly who would spend what- 
‘ver Money it was going to cost to finance the Fund and Bank, 
how the transactions would be carried out, what agencies would 
be responsible for policy, and who would tell Congress precisely 
what was going on. “They insisted that everything be spelled 
cut, and in the spelling a much clearer case for co-ordination 
was made than might otherwise have emerged. In government, 
at least, Americans share the British fondness for letting things 
stay foggy. 

Inter-Departmental committees which make it possible for 

binet officers to work together on common problems are not 


aes in Britain. But here, thanks in part to the system of 


eciding every four years whether or not a government has the 
country’s confidence, the practice has been for Cabinet officers 
0 make independent ‘empires out of their departments, empires 


which compete for Presidential favour and Congressional grants, 
and of which the frontiers are jealously guarded. Cabinets have 
more than once been mere collections of bristling individualists, 
and Cabinet meetings more like bear-pits than council tables. 

Whether or not the country could afford this soft spot in the 
national framework has long been a doubtful question. In this 
instance Congress apparently decided it could not. The member 
crganisations of the NAC—the Departments of State and Com- 
merce, the Treasury, the Federal Reserve and the Export-Import 
Bank—are all entrenched entities. And cynics might be forgiven 
for expressing a certain scepticism about the success of forciag 
them to co-ordinate their efforts merely for the national good 
or in the interests of an abstract efficiency. But Americans can 
frequently be brought to consider the sacritice of principle or 
even of prejudice in order to get things done. Faced with the 
real need to present a common economic frent to a chaotic world, 
Cabinet members have found means of putting their pride in 
their pockets and opening wicket gates through walls that have 
too often served to divid> them. 

Part of the success of the invention is due to the personalities 
concerned. It is an axiom of American politics that a weak 
President has a strong Cabinet, and vice versa Mr Truman 
is no exception. Secretary Vinson of the Treasury sits as chair- 
man of the NAC, with Mr Clayton, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, at his right hand in place of the travelling 
Mr Byrnes. At his left is Mr Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, and down the table Mr Marriner Eccles, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve and Mr Martin, Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank. None of them could be described as flabby 
characters, and all of them, however well they battle individually 
for the right of their owr particular agency to carry on its own 
affairs in its Own way, are agreed on the need for a co-ordinated 
foreign money policy. It is not surprising, and so far not 
dangerous, that they do not always agree about who is co-ordinat- 
ing whom, and at what point policy-making becomes meddling 
in an agency’s internal affairs. 

The first report on the NAC’s work was recently sent to Con- 
gress by President Truman. In language not quite so blind and 
cautious as that of most government reports—an idiom once 
dubbed “ gobbledegook” by a Congressman who did not like it 
-—the document records considerable achievements since last 
August. These are grouped under four headings: (1) the prep- 
arations for speedy establishment of the Fund and Bank—efforts 
which culminated in the love-feast at Savannah and are now 
bearing visible fruit in Washington offices and newly-elected 
officials ; (2) the negotiation with Britain of the financial agrec- 
ment and wir settlement—Council members are all helping to 
push the British loan through a Congress that would much rather 
go fishing ; (3) the development of a co-ordinated programme 
and policy for reconstruction loans to foreign countries—this was 
sent to Congress by President Truman even before he sent the 
NAC report on its activities; and (4) the co-ordination of the 
financial aspects of the war settlements with countries other than 
Britain—this, of course, covers the winding up of lend-lease and 
the disposition of surplus p1operty abroad. 

The new job that lies ahead is to make sure that the policies 
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and operations of the American representatives on the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund go on being co-ordinated. The ground- 
work has been laid, the personalities already chosen—Mr Emilio 
Collado, formerly of the State Department, who is on the Bank’s 
Board of Executive Directors, and Mr Harry White, formerly 
of the Treasury Department, who occupies a similar position 
with the Fund—have played an active part in the preliminary 
efforts. The question-mark remaining is the identity of the man 
who will head the Bank. The place is understood to be reserved 
for an American, an dpress reports seem to indicate that Adminis- 
tration preference is a banker who will be acceptable both to 
Washington and New York. When and if such a paragon 1s 
found the NAC will proceed to the delicatz task of co-ordinating 
the policies of the two groups “so far as is practicable.” By 
that time one hopes that the long preliminaries may be over, 
and American efforts to help in setting up workable financial 
machinery for the world’s trade—efforts more deeply sincere and 
tenacious than is sometimes believed abroad—may begin to show 
results. 


American Notes 


Strike Reprieve 


Mr John L. Lewis has decided 10 prolong the bitter-sweet 
agonies of industry’s teprieve from paralysis. A fortnight’s ex- 
tension of the truce in the coal strike, until June 8th, will give 
time for further efforts to negotiate a settlement between the 
miners and mineowners. 

Meanwhile, steel, power and other industries can go on making 
good their lost production. Some of the two million put out of 
work by fuel shortage can get back to work. Factories producing 
building materials, paper, chemicals and automobile parts may 
soon be able to start up again. Exports of coal to Europe, which 
by the beginning of May had stopped altogether, may begin to 
trickle out. 

But White House edicts that a settlement “must” be reached 
still have no effective threat behind them. And the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration or the Solid Fuels Administration will 
probably think twice before abandoning their respective controls 
over mavufacturing gas and soft coal supplies. Mr Truman’s 
dilemma is indeed unenviable. He knows—and Mr Lewis knows 
—that the threat of seizing the mines and operating them under 
Government orders does not solve the question at issue, because 
the miners might well refuse to work. With a fearful eye cocked 
on his Labour supporters, the President hastily disowned Mr 
Small, the Civilian Production Administrator, when in exaspera- 
tion he called for a six-months’ legal ban on all strikes. Mr 
Truman cannot therefore recommend Congress to take legisla- 
live action against Labour, though he can plead with Mr Lewis 
10 make his settlement before Congress itself takes the initiative. 

The tactic of the truce, in fact, is being perfected in Mr 
Lewis’s able hands. By this means he is able to maintain his 
demands on the mineowners—extravagant though they are— 
while at the same time allowing public irritation to subside some- 
what. He may also be assisted in his strategy if the five-day 
truce in the railroad strike ends this week—as it is believed it 
will—with a wage settlement with the companies. 


x x + 


Paving the Coal Bill 


Looking round for something heavier than epithets with 
which to bludgeon Mr John L. Lewis, commentators of almost 
all political colours are now using the threat of really drastic 
anti-union legislation. There is as yet no sign that Mr Lewis 
is much put out by the uproar. He may even hold the opinion 
—and he would not be alone in doing so—that the Administra- 
tion is prepared to let Congress use the threat of enacting an 
anti-labour Bill even more drastic than the Case Bill already 
before it, but that it would be far from pleased if the threat were 
put into practice and all labour unions had to pay the bill for 
Mr Lewis. 

What Congress will actually achieve is, of course, another 
matter. It has reacted once already to paralysing strikes in basic 
industries with the Case Bill, passed through the House in the 
spring. This had got only as far as the Labour Committee in 
the Senate when the lull before the coal strike dimmed public 
interest in restraining the power of union leaders. The Com- 
mittee, too, is substantially padded with New Deal Senators un- 
willing to hedge labour with restrictive laws. In its hands, the 
Case Bill has been amended into a new and “ toothless” version. 
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But the Committee’s Republican minority have now reacted 
io the public outcry against the “tyrannical” power bein 
wielded by Mr Lewis, and, by winning over some of the Demc 
crats, have got ready to put the teeth back in the Bill. If the 
succeed, unions would be made liable for breaking weg 
management contracts and could be sued in the courts ; while , 
number of other amendments would reverse to a large extent the 
favourable position of the unions created by the Wagner Act__ 

Senator Byrd’s amendmeni, in particular, is attracting notice 
and support. It is aimed directly at Mr Lewis’s demand {or q 
health and welfare fund of $70 million annually to be contributed 
by the mineowners and administered by the union. (Mr Lewic 
incidentally, has changed his demand from a royalty on coal 
mined to a 7 per cent levy on pay-rolls.) It is now proposed 
to make it illegal for unions to control such funds. 

The Senate Labour Committee, in spite of a reported change 


of mood, can be depended on not to sponsor too hasty repres- 


sive action. The situation, however, is raising all the old funda- 
mental problems of labour union legislation. There is much 
searching round, as usual at such moments, for a panacea to 
protect the economy from exploitation. A minority points ou 
that the miners have every justification for trying to improve 
disgraceful conditions, however unpleasant Mr Lewis’s methods. 
The real remedy for irresponsibility, of course, can lie only with 


‘the union members themselves. It is not necessary in order to 


have a strong and effective labour movement to choose leaders 
as careless as Mr Lewis or Mr Petrillo of anything save thei: 
own personal success. 


x * * 


Report on Paris 


This time the members of the American delegation have come 
back to Washington with the same story to tell. There are nm 
angry rumours of Mr Byrnes playing a lone hand. Within a day 
the Secretary of State’s exhaustive account of the American pos- 
tion on all the points of difference has been corroborated by 
Senator Vandenberg, who in his report to the Senate stressed as 
the most important achievement of the Council the emergence o/ 
a constructive, bi-partisan foreign policy for the United States. 

Both Mr Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg have insisted that 
there can bz ne further compromise of principles, and that, in 
the words of Senator Vandenberg, delay is preferable to error. 
The initiative, firmness and unity of the American peace offensive 
have been followed with much. satisfaction in Washington, and 
it is yet hoped that the policy of firmness will pay dividends 
From the American point of view, it was a shrewd move of M: 
Byrnes to suggest that, in default of a peace conference in July, 
he would refer all the subjects at issue to Uno. Uno has swiftly 
come to be a peculiarly American pride and interest. If th 
Russian pressure to place Uno in the United States was motivated 
by the idea of keeping America out of Europe, never did a design 
boomerang more decisively. In 1919, when Wilson was foiled 
at Paris, he had nothing to fall back on. Mr Byrnes can retreat 
to his grand fortress at Hunter College to mobilise public opinicn. 

Yet can the net effect of the delegation’s itemised report be other 
than to confirm the belief that Russian intransigence makes Allied 
unity in peace an impossible goal? Even the Liberals, like Mr 
Roosevelt, who have tried alJ along to be fair to the Russian poi! 
of view, are becoming iricreasingly perturbed, and others at 
frankly turning away from Europe’s problems with the same dis- 
illusion that accompanied the last peace settlement. The pix 
fessional Russophobes are triumphantly saying, I told vou s0. I 
was to meet this real danger that Mr Byrnes insisted that 


if we fail to co-operate in a peace which is indivisible, we May find 
that we have to co-operate in a war which is world-wide. 


Bi-partisan or not, the new American peace offensive cannot x 
certain of continued. support in a country where the war mood ! 
rapidly fading unless it can show some dividends before lon 


* * * 


The Draft Deadline 


In line with the fashion for government by deadline 
Selective Service Act was rescued last week just four hours ae 
it was due to expire. Its lease of life is brief, being only . 
45 days to July 1st, for this is admittedly a stop-gap measure 
avoid the worst consequences of the failure of Congress 1 
adequately with the problem, Under the ‘terms of the ren dead 
conscription, continued in name, becomes in large part 4 oe 
letter. To preserve the framework of Selectiv: Service, 
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JOHN CANADIAN 
is only & farmer 


Less than one Canadian in three today obtains 
his livelihood from the land. The value of 
manufactured products is some three and 
one-half times the value of agricultural pro- 
duction. Nor are farming and wheat-farming 
synonymous; only one-quarter of Canada’s 
farm income comes from wheat. 


Increased diversification, in both farming 
and manufacturing, is a major Canadian 
development with profound bearing on the 
plans of British companies seeking sales in 
this major overseas market. 


What are the facts on the CANADIAN MARKET ? 


Current industrial, commercial and other aspects of the Canadian 
economy are summarized each month in our bulletin, “Economic 
and Business Trends”, Arrange to receive your regular copy ; 
simply write Cockfield, Brown & Company, Limited, Canada 
Cement Company Building, Montreal, Canada. 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL e TORONTO e WINNIPEG e VANCOUVER 





JShis leading Canadian advertising agency offers British 
businesses complete advertising and marketing service in all parts 
of Canada. Your enquiry is invited. 
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OF THE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES AND MANDATED 
TERRITORIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
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BARBADOS MAURITIUS STR» SETTLEMENTS ST HELENA LEEWARDIS 
GIBRALTAR SARAWAK WEST PACIFIC IS ZANZIBAR HONG-KONG 
GOLD COAST JAMAICA. BRITISH HONDURAS NIGERIA A-E SUDAN 
FALKLAND 1S UGANDA TRANS-JOROAN GAMBIA WINDWARD IS 
FUiJ1 SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADER 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Malay Disunion: Its Cause and Consequences 
Sir Richard Winstedt on retrieving the situation 
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18 years of 
‘ver-ocean flying 
lies*svehind this symbol 


NEW YORK — by Pan American Clipper—is now only 19 hours 
25 minutes from London, 

And the pilots who wear the Pan American symbol are trained 
in a scientific operating procedure which has been constantly 
improved for over 18 years. First to bridge the Pacific in 1935, 
Pan American World Airways 
have been flying the Atlantic 
regularly since June, 1939. 

In 18 years Pan American has 
completed over 375,000,000 
miles of over-ocean flight, carry- 
ing 4,500,000 passengers. These 
are the facts you will want to 
consider when soon you will fly 
to New York. 

For information, write or 
*phone your Travel Agent — or 
United States Lines, General 
Agents for Pan American World 


Airways, 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. | Jon Smonman pilots ave teeines 
WHItehall 4162. 18 years of flying experience 





“Go by Clipper when you go.” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ciippers 
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Senate was forced to bow, at the eleventh hour, to the refusal 
of the House to sanction the conscription of. fathers or of boys 
of 18 or 19. The majority of eligible men between 20 and 30 
have already served their time in the Army, and Selective Ser- 
vice officials estimate that there are not more than 75,000 in this 
age-group new subject to the draft, and that of these perhaps 
a half may prove physically unfit. What has been saved—-signifi- 
cantly at this strike crisis—is the Smith-Connally amendment to 
the original Act with its two important provisions compelling 


employers to reinstate ex-soldiers and tg’ pP resident 
to seize factories closed by strikes. — _ e that 
The resistance of Congress to continuing om was fore- 


shadowed in its earlier vote for a “ draft holiday.” What is more 
unexpected is the universal wave of disapproval that has broken 
over Capitol Hill. It is not only the Herald Tribune that sees 
in the gutting of the draft Act the end of the war mood that 
made great sacrifices acceptable to achieve great ends. Even the 
Hearst and Patterson chains concur, and one Southern news- 
paper calls it “isolation’s greatest victory since 1939.” The 
threat to national security, the weakening of American foreign 
policy at a most critical moment, the comfort it brings to 
America’s enemies and the dismay to her friends, have all been 
thoroughly explored, as well as the injustice of keeping in uniform 
men who have earned their discharge. 

This barrage raises some hope that the stopgap measure so 
reluctantly signed by the President may be replaced, by July 1st, 
by a law extending the substance, as well as the shadow, of con- 
scription. . Yet it would be foolish to underestimate Congress 
as a listening-post, especially im an election year, or to imagine 
that the press and radio necessarily reflect the public temper 
with equal accuracy. With the future of conscription balanced 
on such a knife-edge, there is jeopardized, not only the inter- 
national influence of the United States, but the planning of any 
coherent policy of national defence. The country faces the 
future, as One observer put it, with the atomic bomb in one 
hand and a pop-gun army in the other. On a wider stage there 
is disheartening symbolism in the tendency of. Congress to feel 
it has discharged the obligations entrusted to it by the nation 
when it has paid them lip-service. 


x * x 


Rationing—For and Against 


The division of public opimion over the necessity or other- 
wise of rationing American food is rapidly deepening. Mr 
Hoover’s report, Mr Morrison’s visit and the opening speeches of 
the Washington food conference have all served to press home 
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the need for a decision. The springtime optimism which saw op) 
a three months’ crisis is quite forgotten outside of 38, as 
Americans read Sir John Boyd Orr’s forecast of scarcity unti] 
1948 or hear the supporting voice of Mr Dean Acheson, the Unde; 
Secretary of State, warning against “five years of famine.” |; 
these prophets are to be believed—and no one has had the temerity 
yet openly to contradict them—then the absence of rationing jn 
the United States can no longer be defended by saying it is to 
late for it to have effect on food shipments abroad. Instead, ;; 
must be rejected, if at all, because less drastic measures 2. 
adequate to the need. 

Mr Hoover, in particular, has helped—if he has done lit, 
else—to bring this issue right out in the open. The conclusion 
of his famine report—that export targets could be met by volun. 
tary saving—Came just at a time when opinion was beginning ; 
rather hesitant swing towards rationing. Now, conservative 
opinion, in Congress and in the press, is able to use Mr Hoove: 
as an umbrella from under whose august shelter they may poob- 
pooh the idea of any more drastic government action. Contrari- 
wise, newspapers and speakers generally more liberal in their 
outlook are stung to sharp criticism of the ex-President and even 
imply that his “conclusions” are wishful thinking designed fo: 
the justification of past inaction by Washington. e New York 
Times and the Chicago Sun, for instance, both followed M: 
Hoover’s report with editorials in favour of a return to rationing. 

The “voluntary” system, as it is still called, though many v{ 
its restrictions are far from voluntary, certainly seems to be |e; 
and less successful. Mr La Guardia, always first these days with 
the bad news, announced that food shipments in the first ten days 
of May dropped further behind than ever before during any 
similar period. One-thitd of the wheat quota, and no rice and 
no fats at all were sent. At the same time the trickle of whea 
eastwards has so dwindled that 80 per cent of the mills are ex- 
pected to be closed by next week. And as the 30 cent-a-bushe! 
bonus on wheat delivered off the farms is withdrawn this week. 
farmers look forward to price ceilings 5 or 10 cents higher for 
all grains sold after May 3oth. 

But behind this fairly modest increase, the pressures are build- 
ing up for a farmers’ boom. Uncontrolled rye prices rocketed 
recently to unprecedented heights. There can be no doubt tha: 
rationing, if it were brought back, would have a hard fight against 
black market selling off the farms—particularly as these sales 
would sidestep the requisitioning for exports; which is to b 
applied only to grain in the elevators. Nevertheless, difficult and 
unpleasant though it may be, many Americans are coming 
accept rationing as necessary. Unfortunately, Mr Truman wi! 
feel much less pressure from them than from the lobbyists. Con- 
gressmen are still bitterly opposed to any further “ dictation.” 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Mikolajczyk’s Lost Opportunity 


(From a Special Correspondent in Warsaw) 


BRITISH journalist, writing recently about the Jugoslav 

“experiment,” discussed the difficultics an Englishman 
meets in trying to take an objective view, since “revolutions do 
not appeal to him.” In Poland it is apparent that the English 
and the Americans suffer together from this aversion to con- 
vulsive change. This correspondent, however, rather enjoys a 
sharp interest in the methods used in Poland’s revolution. The 
Poles feel themselves very much a part of the radical 
economic and political changes in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. “If you English and Americans wanted to curb these 
changes,” one Polish official said, “then you should have been 
prepared to intervene with armed force. That you were not 
prepared to do. Why, then, do -you not try now to make the 
best of us? ” 

Intervention with armed force was unthinkable. And most 
important, Mr Mikolajczyk was expected to take the revolutionary 
tendencies into his capable hands and to mould them into 
reforms. This he might have done. For, ironically enough, the 
heart of the country was not given so freely to any of the men 
who had remained in Poland throughout the occupation, leading 
the people in partisan warfare—not to Gomolka, known-in the 


underground as. Wieslaw, now leader of th: Polish Workers’ Party 
(PPR) and Vice-Premier ; nor to Morawski, who was Osobki 
during the occupation and is now the Socialist Prime Minister; 
nor to Marshal Zymierski, the Rola of partisan days; nor © 
Cyrankiewicz, who paid his price for Socialism at Belsen. Th 
heart of Poland was bestowed upon Mikolajczyk—fresh from 
London, built up by radio, and—most important—carrying wit 
him the aura of England, which was a much-loved land in the 
newly-liberated Poland of 1945. Perhaps the people, funda 
mentally conservative, and intuitively withdrawing from t 
social tides that were overtaking them, looked to Mikolajczyk © 
furnish a breakwater, and perhaps to a harmonious 
blend between their lives and those of the more temperalt: 
more cautious west. 

‘That was .the opportunity Mr Mikolajczyk had. Why, the, 
many Poles are asking, did those opportunities dwindle aw2y: 
Mr Osobka-Morawski, the Prime-Minister, has said on sevetl 
occasions that Mikolajczyk is sitting on two stools, one desi 
for the , the other for the Opposition. He 1 
appears in danger of falling between them. The truth is ttt 


Mr Mikolajczyk has never presented this country with 2 P™ 
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gramme. He has depended perhaps too much on his reputation 
4s a western democrat ; it has, for example, been assumed— 
rightly or wrongly—that help to Poland in terms of machinery 
and wheat that has not been made available to this Government 
would be delivered to the more moderate Mikolajczyk. Thus, 
as the deep and positive affection for England—and, to a lesser 
degree, for America—was turned, by the Anders Army, by the 
disputed Polish gold, by the Bohun Brigade (which apparently is 
still being sheltered in the American zone of Germany), into a 
confused resentment, part of that resentment has inevitably fallen 
on the shoulders of Mr Mikolajczyk. 

The history of why Mikolajczyk failed to unite the Peasant 
movement needs still to be written. In the present mood of 

litical combat the versions of the PSL (Polskie Stronnictwo 
Ludowe—Polish Peasant Party) and of the Government parties 
are as incompatible as are the schoolbook histories of the Chartist 
movement or the period after America’s Civil War when com- 
pared with the Marxist versions. The peasant movement was 
split in July of 1945, as it had always been before 1931. The 
left-wing Communist-led elements were not only out of jail, but 
very busy in Lublin rushing through the agrarian reforms, while 
the more broadly-based Conservative section which drew its 
initiative from London hesitated—a typical defect of the Polish 
Peasant movement. Mr Mikolajczyk’s responsibility when he 
came from Moscow was to unite the Lublin SL (Peasant Party) 
with the remainder of the Peasant movement, which was ready 
at last to come out into the open. Whether he failed because 
the SL was intramsigent in its demands and in its policy 
or because he in fact demanded.a monopoly in the villages, with 
a policy which might include collaboration and possible alliance 
with the Socialists, but insisted upon a continuation of the pre- 
war Struggle against the Communists, is uncertain. The fact 
remains that the split in the Peasant movement was consolidated. 
Mr Mikolajczyk then set about building his own party. Formally, 
as an organic part of the Provisional Government of National 
Unity, Mr. Mikolajezyk and the new Polish Peasant Party were 
loval to the government. Actually his relationship could better 
be measured by the hostility between the PSL and the SL, the 
part of the Peasant movement which backs the government and 
the electoral bloc. 

The second phase of Mr Mikolajczyk’s campaign began last 
autumn and lasted until the recent meeting of the National 
Counci!. During this period the PSL appeared to lessen as a 
positive political force. And it was then that the strength of the 
government was consolidated by its accomplishments in the field 
of reconstruction. Agrarian reform had been achieved and indus- 
try revolutionised. Export trade had begun, and the ports, which 
last autumn had been quite useless, were now able to fulfil more 
than was demanded of them. The national economy was 
stabilised despite great handicaps and inflation definitely checked. 
Moreover, the long series 6f what to the Poles are international 
affronts merely strengthened the position of the government. 


Dubious Supporters 


The PSL, sometimes through withholding support and some- 
times through open hostility, managed to manceuvre itself into a 
position where it could claim no part of the credit for the achieve- 
ment of this government. Nor could it eat the fruits produced 
by outside hostility for, as the party preferred by the western 
democracies, it must bear part of the burden for that hostility. It 


devoted its energies to numerical growth, accepting all the strange , 


bedfellows who: make up the typical counter-revolutionary forces 
it eastern Europe to-day. And it accepted, in consequence, the 
shifting of its centre of gravity away from its peasant and “ small- 
holder” base, into the cities. The new city groups wielded even 
more influence than their numbers, for their administration and 
technical skills are high ; their financial strength great. It is not 
difficult to see how seductive they would appear to a party with 
its eye on the eventual elections. What cannot be so easily under- 
stood is why the PSL, with apparently equal hospitality, accepted 
without protest the various neo-fascist groups; the terrorist 
organisations and extremists ; the political lunatic fringe who have 
no present and whose future is fixed on one terrible idea—their 
gteat crusade against the Soviet Union. There has never been a 
question of Mikolajczyk and the PSL giving official support to 
the terrorist organisations, But through hesitancy, through lack 
of a clearly defined policy, they have allowed the weight of these 
clements to drag the PSL rightwards and always farther from the 
Peasants for whom the party was formed. : 
_The end of the second phase and the beginning of the isola- 
ton of the PSL began with their refusal to join the electoral 
Oc unless assured of 75 per cent of the seats in the Polish 
Parliament. This demand was obviously planned to create a 
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break, for it is a higher proportion of representation than the 
peasants ever had before the war and bears no relation to the 
agreement on the strengths of the parties concluded in Moscow. 
It would have meant a virtual dictatorship in the Sejm by the 
PSL, to which that party surely knew the powerful Communist- 
Socialist combination would never agree. 

Many observers expected and hoped that the PSL would 
use the recent meetings of the National Counci] as their arena 
for at last declaring a positive policy. In this they were dis- 
appointed. For however palatable the speeches of the party 
spokesman, Mr Banczyk, may have beeg to the outside world, 
from here his accusations of dictatorship and terrorism were 
negatived by the very fact of the National Council meeting, where 
the government of Poland freely psrmitted opposition and 
criticism. Mr. Banczyk himself, who it was hoped would con- 
demn the use of terror, attempted rather to make it appear a 
natural outlet for a dissatisfied population. Indeed, his warning 
against placing too much emphasis “on the NSZ (Narodowe Sily 
Zbrojne—National Armed Forces) and other mysterious Fascist 
groups ” must have had a curious ring of unreality to the popula- 
tion of Bialystok, Kielce and other terror-ridden areas. Even 
the abstention of Mikolajczyk’s party from the vote of confidence 
in the government was not as positive an act as it has been made 
to appear. For the government parties forced the hand of the 
PSL by refusing to exclude from the resolution the words 
“despite the lack of cohesion due to the Polish Peasant Party.” 
In any event, it is perhaps worthy of mention that in this 
supposed police state the most passionate critics of the govern- 
ment are still at large, and still allowed to criticise. 


An Evolutionary Revolution 


Therein lies the most interesing paradox of this revolution— 
that it is being completed with the existence of a large and 
powerfully supported opposition, contradicting one of the first 
tenets of orthodox revolutionary procedure. It is, in fact, a 
revolution in the best evolutionary tradition. And now, for the 
opposition which finds itself in so unique a position, the crisis 
draws very close. Negative action merely widens the gap 
between the party and the population. A strong stand on a two- 
house parliament in the referendum, if it wins, will surely be 
no more certain an indication of support for the PSL than will 
the answers to the questions on agrarian reform, nationalisation 
of industry and the new western borders. The latter, after all, 
are concrete accomplishments of this government, which could 
justifiably consider affirmative answers as votes of confidence 
trom the people. After the referendum the PSL could, of 
course, split, with the middle and left segment breaking sharply 
away from the right wing. Then the newly constituted organism 
could either apply to join the electoral bloc and play an opposi- 
tion role within a coalition government ; or it could, thus cleansed, 
continue its struggle to seize power from the government. : 

One thing, however, is certain—that if Mr Mikolajczyk’s Party 
continues its present trends all possibilities of positive action that 
has any living connection with the Polish peasant population will 
be vitiated by the dominating rightward pull of the extremists, 
many of whom have their roots in Polish elements abroad and 
are now resorting to terror as an instrument in their desperate 
attempt to capture the power for themselves. To these groups 
the fate of Mr. Mikolajczyk and the PSL will be of little concern. 


Taxation in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 
Tue Dominion-Provincial Conference which opened in August, 
1945, adjourned sine die on May 3, 1946, under circumstances 
which made it doubtful whether .t would again be convoked. 
Since it broke up without reaching any solution of urgent tax 
and social welfare problems it may be taken for granted 
that efforts must continue to find a way out, but the failure 
of the conference method after nine months of continuous 
study may compel the national government and the nine pro- 
vincial governments to seek other means of meeting their cur- 
rent difficulties, perhaps independently of one another. Seven 
of the nine provinces signified their willingness to sign an agree~ 
ment with the Dominion along the broad lines of the latter’s 
proposals. But to Quebec and Ontario the Dominion plan was 
unacceptable in its current form. Ontario put forward a 
counter-proposal which differed from the Dominion plan chiefly 
in the financial terms, but Quebec found a fundamental consti- 
tutional reason for rejecting it in the contention that it spelled 
centralisation and the ultimate end of the federal principle in 
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Canada. Oitawa has been urged in various quarters to conclude 
agreements with the seven consenting provinces anyway; but 
there are political difficulties, arising partly from the fact that 
the two dissenting provinces embrace over three-fifths of the 
povulation and over two-thirds of the taxable wealth of Canada. 


The problem of federal relations in Canada is an ancient and 
complex one. The division of legislative powers does not 
fit the division of taxing capacity. It did not fit at Con- 
federation (subsidies had to be provided to: fill in the gap), 
amd the evolution of the sociery amd economy has widened the 
breach. There are now nine provinces of highly diverse size, 
population, wealth, and taxable capacity, and the disparity be- 
tween needs and resources in some provinces is much greater 
than in others, and in all provifices is still growing. The inte- 
gration of the economy, partly through the adoption of national 
policies, has resulted in “ streams and pools of wealth ” appearing 
im certain metropolitan areas and in favoured provinces where 
they can be readily taxed by local authorities, although the wealth 
has been for the most part nationally earned. The problem is 
how to reform the taxation and subsidy structure of the country 
so as to make allowances for the changes of the past 79 years. 


Limitations of Provincial Taxation 


At the original partition of tax powers, the Fathers of Con- 
{ederation confined the provincial legislatures to “'Darect Taxa- 
tion within the Province.” This was to ward off any threat of 
barriers to interprovincial: trade. The only direct tax actually 
levied at Confederation was a realty tax imposed by the munici- 
palities. Direct taxation to-day has been greatly extended, the 
most productive sources being levies on incdmes and successions. 


While the British North America Act empowered the provinces 
to collect direct taxes they gave the general government at Ottawa 
an overriding power to raise money “ by any mode or system of 
taxation.” For the first fifty years of Confederation the national 
government respected the fact that provinces were.,confined, to 
direct taxes by staying scrupulously out of that field. In 1917 
the needs of the First Great War, however, compelled the Domi- 
nion to begin relying on direct taxes for a substantial part of is 
revenue; and during the Second Great War direct taxes on in- 
comes and corporation profits and on estates supplied a very 
large part of Canada’s wartirne revenue. 


In effect, therefore, the provinces of Canada (and that includes 
the municipalities, which they create and endow) have suffered a 
serious impairment of the one tax field which the constitution 
gave them. This might have been bad enough even had the 
wrovincial legislatures remained the relatively insignificant bodies 
they were at the time of Confederation. Actually, so far as the 
provision of collective services is concerned, it is the provinces 
and the municipalities which have become the important instru- 
ments of government in Canada. In 1874, seven years after Con- 
federation, the Dominion was spending slightly more on collec- 
tive services of state (currently, excluding debt charges) than com- 
bined provinces and municipalities. But by 1926 the ratio had 
become such that for every dollar spent by the national govern- 
ment on these collective services, the provinces and municipalities 
were spending $2}. The disparity could be met in several ways— 
by providing the provinces with more extensive tax fields, by the 
Dominion assuming some of the burdens of the provinces and 
municipalities, by financial transfers from the national government 
to the provincial treasuries, or by a combination of these. 


It is along the latter limes that Canada has been groping for a 
solution. The Rowell-Sitois Commission, after three years’ study, 
proposed a comprehensive formula in 1940, but the pressure of 
war finance compelled Ottawa to concentrate on’ the immediate 
tax problem. The Minister of Finance, having decided that he 
would have to rely heavily personal and corporation income 
tax for equitable financing of the war effort, was successful early 
in 1942 in concluding agreements with all the provinces whereby 
they would vacate for the duration of the war and one year 
afterwards the fields of personal and corporation income tax. 


It was to prepare an adequate mew agreement, to operate when 
these wartime agreements expired. (within the next eight or ten 
months), that the Dominion-Provincial Conference was convened 
in August, 1945. The Dominion then offered to pay annual grants 
for three years to all the provinces in compensation for them 
continuing. to, vacate (a) the field of personal and corporation 
income tax, and (b) the estates tax field. Its offer was integrated 
with a number of other proposals concerning national assumption 
of the cost of social services and federal grants-in-aid to public 
investment. 

This plan having so far failed of adoption, the question arises 
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what course the several governments will take. The Dominio 

put forward cogent reasons why, on grounds of, equiiy a has 
encouragement of full employment, the national governmeni sh . 
continue to occupy exclusively these very important fields of _ 
taxation. The reception by the provinces has been mixed, So. 
of the weaker provinces, or those whose economy is oe 
extractive industry, naturally want the best possible baro 

Those with ampler resources resist through the fear tha me 
would become mere annuitants and adminisirative units a 
Dominion Government. Quebec rejects the offer on principle 


If agreement cannot be reached by next spring, the inc 
will, presumably, be driven by their need: tieck ino the fields ¢ 
personal and corporation income tax, and the duplicate and tripli 
cate levies of pre-war days will return. ‘The whole elaborate socia 
welfare plan will be postponed indefinitely ; attempts to achieve 
full: employment and a high national income will be severely 
handicapped. Sober reflection upon the consequences of the 
failure to reach a satisfactory agreement, however, is likely soon 
to bring another search for a basis for a settlement. 


based on 


Industrial Development 
in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


In a speech recently, delivered in Waterford Mr Lemass, Minisic: 
for Industry and Commerce, outlined the, Governmeni’s posi- 
war policy of industrial development, The war hed provided ; 
new impetus for building up production in Eire... Many impor 
were unobtainable and some of the new. industrial products were 
exported to Great Britain. In the immediate future Eire would 


have opportunities of economic expansion more favourable than 
ever before. 


The Government has extensive plans for the development of 
public investment, particularly for rural electrification, the 
mechanical development of turf resources, the extension of trans- 
port facilities, the building up of a Mercantile Marine, and th: 
fullest exploitation of the geographical advantages which Eire 
enjoys in air transport. An industrial research organisation is alw 
to be setup. The main reliance, however, for industrial develop- 
ment must be on private enterprise. 


The Government can facilitate private enterprise, it can removi 
obstacles from _ its path, it can set headlines to be followed, bul 
private enterprise gets its driving force from individue! initiative 


_ Mr Lemass proceeded to make an important siatement regatd- 
ing the Government’s protective policy. Protection will still be 
afforded to industries where it is needed by reason of temporary 
factors affecting the efficiency of production or where there is 
risk of unfair competition from abroad. The area of protection 
will, however, be severely narrowed. The exceptional conditions 
of the 30’s when dumping was experienced will no longer prevail. 
The level of protection in the post-war years will be lower than 
in the past. Above all, protection will in no circumstances be 
used to shelter inefficiency. Everything which makes for efficiency 
—up-to-date equipment, competent management, trained staf, 
hard work—must be present or Government assistance will be 


- withdrawn. Every industry will be required to show that it has 


reduced its costs of production to the minimum possible level 
The Government will have no interest in industrial projects based 
on the use of second-hand plant or processes which are oul of 
date. The continued support of Irish industry against extern! 
competition will be conditional on costs of production being n° 
higher than in corresponding concerns in Great Britain. Al 
unnecessary costs of marketing and distribution must & 
eliminated. 


This determination on the part of the Government to prevent 
the exploitation of the consumer must, of course, be welcom 
Industrial policy in Eire has returned, as the result of much 
expensive experience, to where it stood twenty years ago. 
Irish Government led by Mr) Cosgrave imposed industrial pro 
tection with great caution. Every industry that required the 
assistance of a tariff had to satisfy. the Tariff Commission that " 
could produce at a level of costs that would save the Irish com 
sumer from exploitation: » Many . successful industries we" 
established during that period, When the present Governme” 
came into power in |1932. the. pace of industrialisauion wa 
accelerated and many mistakes were made. The establishme 
of a Prices Commission in 1938 to review the existing duties ¥* 
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@ corrective measure. Conditions since then have been completely 


- abnormal. Now that peace-time trading is again coming into 


sight, it is satisfactory to know that industrial protection is to 
proceed with the same caution and.the same regard to the interest 
of the consumer as it did twenty years ago. 


The French Budget 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Az the end of the budget session the French parliament is 
accustomed to issue a long and indigestible review of the finan- 
cial situation, known as the Collectif. Diligent search in this 
rag-bag of supplementary accounting provides the patient in- 
quirer with some notion of how the French Government is earn- 
ing and spending its money. There is an added incentive at the 
moment in that the latest Collectif brought to an end M. André 
Philip’s first period as Minister of Finance ; and it is therefore 
possible to form some estimate of his success. 


Boiled down to round figures, to-day’s position compares not 
unfavourably with that of 1945. Some of the credit is due to M, 
Philip, although it is obviously not possible to say with certainty 
whether M. Pleven, if he had remained at the Ministry of Finance, 
would have done better or worse. When M. Philip took office 
he was confronted with a deficit of alarming proportions and 
every prospect of its growing much larger in the near future. His 
arrival in the Rue de Rivoli coincided with General de Gaulle’s 
resignation (the second, indeed, was a condition of the first, for 
neither man is thought to have much love for the other) ; and he 
was able to dovetail his programme of economies into M. Gouin’s 
call for national austerity. The iron was hot, and M. Philip 
struck, but not nearly so hard as many thought necessary. 


His cuts took two forms. He reduced direct expenditure by 
disappointing the army of its hopes of new and splefdid forma- 
tions, and by several other methods. He also reduced the supple- 
mentary budget by cutting down price subsidies paid on. certain 
staple commodities, of which coal was one of the most impor- 
tant. He checked ministeria! tendencies to give higher wages. 


The comparison with 1945 can be stated approximately as 
follows : — 
(in thousand millions 


. of francs) 

1945 1946 

Deficit eoescceseoseersesesee seen eerens 237 180 

Deficit in supplementary budget ......+ 88 160 

Grete GG. 66583 Se sin sn ncaesd saose ee 325 340 
Revenue from Trattes on public expendi- 
ture (essentially a matter of book- 

SEONG 20 woneegt ose os Fatih over dooee 25 70 
Revenue from Impex (trading of import- 

export organisation) ................ 55 113 

Short-term Loams .......000.---eeeeee 205 100 


Net Deficit (i.e. balance to be covered by 
EDs 60 5.4 din Gk eo UTE EG ps Chew's ones 40 57 


Some commentary is needed on these figures. The supple- 
mentary deficit was as high as 160,000 million francs, in spite of 
M. Philip’s economies on the railway and coal subsidies, because 
the cost of reconstruction, negligible in the previous budget, was 
estimated this year at 114,000 million francs. Impex represents 
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25, 1946 
the temporary gnofits taken by the Ministry of Financ 
ment for French imports, many of these being paid for j 
on delivery against foreign credits held by the French Gover 
ment. On the figures given by the Collectif (compiled by the ee 
committee of the Assembly), the outlook is thus fairly cheerful 
But M. Philip thought some of these figures too optimistic In 
a review of his budget he put Impex revenue at 100,000 millions 
and loans at 75,000 millions, thus increasing the balance to be 
covered by credits from the Bank of France to 95,000 million: 
This is a rather different matter. What would be the inflationary 
effect of 95,000 millions of new money? 


on Pay. 
N francs 


ary 


Controlled Inflation ? 


“We are certainly in a period of inflation,” M. Philip said ip 
his explanatory speech,” but of slackened and controlled info. 
tion. . . .” The claim needs examination. The pessimistic estj- 
mate of his own deficit is, of course, a good deal less than the 
total of inflationary resources created in 1945. These may have 
been as high as 140,000 millions. But M. Pleven had benefited 
from two operations which are not open to his successor. There 
was the “ exchange of notes,” claimed as a profit to the Treasury. 
With the proceeds of old notes spent on Treasury bonds he wa 
able to pay off the 40,000 millions he had borrowed from the 
Banque and to create a “ reserve ” of 100,000 inillions upon which. 
in fact, the Treasury lived until December. Secondly, ther: wa; 
the devaluation. 

Since 1945, it is true, French business has regained something 
of its pre-war activity; but the injection of a further 100,00 
millions (approximately £200 million) of new money must obv:- 
ously carry with it grave risks of an inflation that would be neithe 
slackened nor controlled. This realisation underlies the continued 
appeals of the Government for harder work, higher producticn 
and less spending. 

In spite of some alarmist talk, the French note circulation doe: 
not appear to be very much in excess of what it safely should be 
About five times. larger than in 1939, it has kept roughly in step 
with the rise in the cost of living. If it is true that about 40,000 
millions of new notes in 1945 were justified by expanding bus- 
ness, then it would be legitimate for M. Philip to hope that 
another 60,000 or 70,000 millions might be justified in 1946. Bu 
to exceed this might unbalance the whole structure. 

The weakness of M. Philip’s budget, like that of M. Pleven’, 
is most noticeable in its provisions for taxation compared with 
British standards. But M. Pleven might have been easier on the 
taxpayer. Indirect taxation, however, is comparable with the 
British level. Income and profits taxes are where the differences 
are widest. An approximate comparison is shown below :— 

Great 
France Britain 
(1945) (1944-45 
Percentage in taxation of National 


RN curtis tinnie Rakin: vatuntent «a6 25 35 
Percentage in taxation of salaries and 
wages of National Income .......... 5-5 94 


Percentage in taxation of industrial and 
commercial profits, etc., of National 
Income... dise sua -Ghmedie ....: cneee 12°55 425 


In other words, M. Philip has failed, as all his predecessor 
have failed, to persuade the French taxpayer to surrender mort 
of his income than he is accustomed or likes to do. In the ned! 
future, however, it’ seems likely that he must either reverse his 
attitude or sit back and see the value of his money dwindle. 
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Agenda for the Steel Board 


tgs submission of the Federation’s plan for the iron and 
steel industry, discussed in these columns on May 11th, 
placed the initiative fairly and squarely on the Government 
over five months ago. The public know at least what the 
industry intended ; they have yet to hear what the Govern- 
ment proposes. bald announcement of eventual nationali- 
sation gave no indication what parts of the Federation's pro- 
gramme of new construction have the Government’s approval, 
what bounds are to be set to the nationalised industry, on 
what terms the change of ownership will be made, or into what 
units and by what methods of control the industry is to be 
reorganised. Existing owners have been told only that they 
are to be dispossessed at some undetermined date in the future 
and that the change of ownership will come in the middle of 
their programme of capital expenditure. They have a short 
lease, with the maximum of uncertainty. 

The Minister of Supply has now announced that approval 
has been given to 47 schemes involving a total expenditure of 
{64 million, and that this covers all the urgent schemes which 
are ready to proceed. Work has already commenced on some 
of those schemes, including new melting shops at Corby, in 
Northamptonshire, and Shotton, in Cheshire, and the pre- 
paration of the site for Guest Keen Baldwins’ new strip 
mill at Margam, in South Wales. Mr Wilmot gave no indica- 
tion of the number of schemes approved since the submission 
of the Federation’s Report, or since the decision in favour of 
nationalisation. But it would be reasonable to conclude from 
the list of schemes in progress that he has accepted the Federa- 
tion’s programme of construction, in outline if not in detail. 
No statement has been made about the finance of the schemes 
so far approved beyond Mr Wilmot’s laconic interjection that 
they will “not necessarily” be privately financed. Further 
information on the finance of reconstruction will presumably 
be forthcoming during the iron and steel debate, which is to take 
place next week before Mr Wilmot’s departure for Bermuda. 

The immediate consequence of the decision to nationalise the 
industry is that responsibility for new construction has passed 
to the Government. There is no reason why the industry 
should trouble to spend more than is necessary for immediate 
output or than it can confidently expect to recoup from the 
State. Without some general undertaking on compensation 
for fresh capital expenditure, therefore, the industry will have 
a strong incentive to continue the policy of patching, which 
has been the besetting sin of British steelmakers for many 
years. Nor will it be easy to frame such an undertaking. It 
would be impossible to underwrite all capital expenditure, 
regardless of whether it was well or ill-conceived. Even such 
txpenditure as is proposed in the Federation’s plan calls for 
detailed examination before approval. What is required is an 
acceleration of the scrutiny of schemes of capital expendituré, 
with the Federation’s Report as a starting point, by an authority 
that would fit its decisions into a comprehensive plan. ; 

This procedure is desirable independently of the merits of 
Nationalisation. Even before the war it was customary, and, 
indeed, almost essential; to seek the approval of the Federation 
before embarking on schemes of new construction. There 
Would be nothing novel in calling upon the new Steel Board 
to take over this responsibility. But the decision to nationalise 

industry makes it necessary to go a step further ; approval 
Must now carry with it continuing financial responsibility. The 
assets created by future capital expenditure will either be State 
Property from the first or will: be destined to pass into State 
ownership on terms that should be clearly‘laid down in advance. 
Whatever the financial arrangement between.the State.and the 


operating company, whether the State makes no contribution 
to the cost, or meets part or all of it, approval of a scheme is 
tantamount to the expenditure of public money. 

This being so, there is surely a great deal to be said for 
State ownership from the start of as many of the new projects 
as involve the erection of separate plants. The case is even 
stronger where the project is for a large integrated plant that 
will not be completed for several years; or where, out of 
regard for existing rights of ownership, the project is less radical 
than the public interest requires. The main criticisms of the 
industry on the technical level are that it has made insufficient 
use of modern technique by failure to integrate successive 
processes ; and that it has been too conservative in location 
and neglected the advantages of Midland sites. The Govern- 
ment have an opportunity of showing more enterprise than 
the industry. With ample finance, complete control over ore 
deposits, and no need to pacify powerful competitors, they 
have more freedom in the range of processes which they decide 
to integrate, and in the locations which they select for inte- 
grated plants. They may find it advisable to use that freedom 
to take over the project for a new steelworks in Northampton- 
shire and expand it or add a second plant., Or at least they 
might, if there were in existence a Steel Board armed with 
the necessary powers. 

It will be for the Steel Board, when appointed, to submit 
schemes to the Ministry of Supply and provide technical advice. 
It should also be for the Board to see to it that the decisions to 
be taken are presented in their proper light as alternatives and 
that considerations of cost are carefully distinguished from those 
broader considerations that necessarily govern expenditure on 
new plant. How these duties are being discharged in the absence 
of a Steel Board can only be guessed.. But there are grounds for 
uneasiness. The appointment of Mr J. C. Carr as Acting 
Controller, pending the setting up of the Steel Board, suggests 
that the traditions of IDAC (to which Mr Carr was attached) 
are to be maintained. The bulk of the capital expenditure 
will have been sanctioned and the future location of the indus- 
try decided before the appointment of the Steel Board, and 
consequently without any opportunity of consulting it. The 
public are hardly more fortunate in the opportunity offered to 
them of passing judgment on the policy adopted. There are 
good reasons for supposing that the policy follows the lines of 
the Federation’s plan. The reconstruction of Colville’s steel- 
works at Dalzell (Lanarkshire), where all the pig iron has 
to be bought, and the works are not even adjacent to supplies 
of shipyards’ scrap, is to go ahead without any indication from 
the Government why public money should be spent on so 
doubtful a position. Other schemes where efficiency of manage- 
ment may conceal defects of location are those for Park Gate 
(Rotherham) and Round Oak (Staffs). If schemes such as these 
are to be proceeded with, there should be more information than 
has so far been made public on costs of production in rehabili- 
tated plants in comparison with costs at new favourably situated 

lants. 2 
; The duty of approving schemes of new construction carries 
with it that of choosing the right location for the industry. The 
Steel Board will have to weigh the claims of low costs at new 
sites against the social burden of changes in location. This 
may well result in some further modifications in the Federa- 
tion’s plan. The plan contains little or nothing, apart from 
the proposal for a new plant in Northamptonshire, that will 
disturb the present locational balance. Over the past ten years 
changes in the distribution of output between districts have 
been virtually nil; in the previous ten years the only change 
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of importance was the new steelworks at Corby. Thus, twenty 
years after the completion of Corby, there will be another 
Corby but no other significant change in location. The Mid- 
lands orefields will have 19 per cent of the steel-making capacity 
of the country, compared with 14 per cent in 1937 and 8 
per cent in 1929. Given the necessity for cheap steel as the 
basis of a third of our export trade, and the known economies 
from smelting steel on a Midland site, the layman may b> 
permitted to doubt whether this part of the Federation’s pro- 
posals is really sufficient. There can be no question that the 
greater part of British steel output must continue to come from 
coastal regions relying on scrap and imported ore. But this 
would not justify such an expansion in capacity in those regions 
as the Federation proposes. With an annual import bill ior 
ore and scrap of £20 million, the Steel Board would be wise 
to hesitate over those commitments which may involve later 
retrenchment. Even if no economy in imports of ore were 
possible, there would still be room for a locational shift towards 
the Midland deposits. For it will still be necessary, under 
the Federation’s plan, to haul several million tons of British 
ore over long distances at a freight cost as great as—often 
considerably greater than—the cost of the ore at the mune ; 
and it cannot be assumed that transport costs will continue 
much longer at their present level. 


The next problem before the Steel Board is what to do with 
obsolete plants, and what compensation to offer when plants 
are taken over for scrapping. It might seem possible to separate 
the arrangements for compensation to such firms from the 
machinery for the approval of schemes of new construction. But 
this would be to ignore one of the major obstacles to recon- 
struction in the industry: the need to create a sufficient market 
for up-to-date new plants by scrapping the competing plants 
of high-cost producers, entrenched behind a formidable barrier 
of good will. By what sanctions the Federation hoped to 
accomplish this has not been stated. To some extent they 
avoided the issue by assuming a large increase in demand: 
this accounts for two out of the six million tons of steel-making 
capacity to be built. It was also the intention of the Federa- 
tion to share the new projects amongst the owners of old plants: 
their proposals include, for example, three million tons of 
capacity in replacement, on existing sites, of plants scheduled 
for scrapping. For every six tons of capacity to be erected, 
only one would be scrapped without replacement on an exist- 
ing site. In the absence of replacement, what sanctions did the 
Federation envisage? It may be assumed that firms owning 
redundant plant would have wanted more than scrap value 
as an inducement to participate in the plan for the industry— 
possibly a share in the profits of one of the new plants or perhaps 


Prescription 


oo Pottery Tripartite Working Party has the distinction of 
opening the season for working party reports, for it has 
beaten the Cotton Working Party by a week in publishing its 
findings. The Working Party was appointed in October 1945 
to examine the various schemes put forward for improving pro- 
duction and distribution in the pottery industry and to report 
on what should be done in the national interest to strengthen 
the industry in the home and foreign market. Their report is 
termed “a rapid review” and it may be regarded less as a blue- 
print for the pottery industry than as a survey of certain 
long-term, specific problems, followed by recommendations on 
how these should be tackled and on the machinery which is 


needed for planning and achieving a long-term improvement 


in the industry’s efficiency. ° 

In 1939, the pottery industry employed some 67,000 workers, 
of which 75 to 80 per cent were concentrated in the Stoke-on- 
Trent area. A large proportion of this working force, with a 
similar degree of concentration in “The Potteries,” was em- 
ployed in the Domestic Pottery Industry (which technically 
comprises tableware, fancyware of eathenware and china, jet and 
Rockingham manufacture). The report is primarily concerned 
with the Domestic branch of the industry, though its recom- 
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a clear field for some other plant in their possession. 

Faced with the problem of. compensation, the Governme; 
have adopted the formula of “net maintainable revenue.” B), 
in the case of obsolete plant running to capacity for an jp. 
definite period in an imperfectly competitive industry, “ pe 
maintainable revenue ” can have no precise meaning. It would 
be impossible to value any steel plant—particularly a high. 
cost producer with a limited life—without assumptions abou 
the severity of future competition and the resolution with which 
their markets might be stormed. In the long run, plant the 
is truly redundant has only a nuisance value ; and the shor 
run lasts only until sufficient new capacity has been created 
to replace the old. Every plant wants to be compensated 
the basis of current profits and the maximum life it can |ay 
claim to; any purchaser will pay as little above scrap value 
as he can for plant which he proposes to scrap. In the end, 
therefore, compensation for such plants is a matter of hard 
bargaining. The State might use its strength to drive the 
hardest possible bargain and limit compensation to scrap value, 
But apart from considerations of equity or custom, the State 
has the same motives to make a more generous settlement as the 
private steelmaker. If no more than scrap value were offered, 
any new plants erected with State approval or with State fund; 
before nationalisation was complete might have to operate below 
capacity until competitors with obsolete plants had been driven 
out of production ; and the projects put forward for approval 
from now on would be less thoroughgoing and radical than 
the national interest demands. It would be preferable if, with- 
out any general commitment to pay more than scrap value, 
the Steel Board were free to offer larger amounts for plant: 
that were willing to undertake to suspend production or vary 
their products whenever called upon to do so. This would 
have the advantage that, if full nationalisation were delay 
until ample capacity had been created, production could still be 
concentrated at once in the most efficient plants. 

Whatever arrangements are made for compensation, th: 
Steel Board should not be deterred from encouraging new con- 
struction by undue regard for existing interests. It is not th: 
Steel Board’s business to ratify the defensive alliances of firms 
that happen to own a site here or a mine there or a non- 
integrated rolling mill somewhere else. Their business 1s to 
promote the assembly of the raw materials at least cost to the 
country, and not to submit to pressure by owners, workers and 
other interests in the industry more than is necessary. Their 
task will not be enviable, and the limits of their functions have 
yet to be defined. The meaning of the phrase, “a large 
measure of public ownership” in the steel industry is vague, 
and examination of it must be left to a later article. 


for Pottery 


mendations apply broadly to the industry as a whole. Pottery has 
accumulated over a long period all the contradictions—betwett 
craftsmanship and conservatism, between pride in small family 
businesses and deplorable working conditions, and between high 
quality ware and dilapidated production units—which develop 
from a long-standing craft tradition and a long period of lw 
profits. The industry’s present capacity, indeed, was built up 
a substantial export trade, but its grasp on export markets has 
steadily fallen, and between 1924 and 1935 alone, exports wert 
almost halved, from 1 million to just over half a million cwt 
Consequently, competition for the home market was intensified 
among firms in the inter-war years, and out of 200 factories app 
ently only seven consistently secured a worthwhile margin ¢ 
profit. Some of the latter are firms of international repute) 
generally, domestic pottery has been an industry of depres ie 
marginal firms, offering low wages and inferior working co? 

tions. Many of these firms were closed down under warlim 
schemes for concentration of output, but a considerable numbet 
intend to reopen at the earliest opportunity. If inefficient - 
duction is not to be ated over the next few years, dumm 


which the potters will be ab'e to sell all that they can 
reorganisation must be carried out at once. 
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The Working Party Suggest, as a tentative estimate, that the 
industry’s annual sales target in the home and export market 
chould be set at £18.3 million, to be achieved during the next 
few years. This is a combined figure arrived at by adding 75 
per cent to the 193§ export sales and converting to current prices, 
and by adding £1.5 million to the home sales of £5.5 million 
in 1935 and again converting to current prices. If this level of 
output can be achieved, says the report, there will be no necessity 
0 buy out any of the present redundant capacity. The esti- 
mate, however, surely errs on the low side. Exports provide 
{6.1 million of the revised target, but pottery should be ex- 
rected to contribute more than the average expansion to exports. 
Not 75 per cent, but 100 to 125 per cent is the ideal target, 
which would give an overall sales total of at least £20 million. 
Accordingly, what the industry needs is not so much the buying 
out of redundant capacity (to which the Report devotes much 
discussion) but a flexible investment policy in new plant and 
equipment. There are only about ninety exporting firms at 
present and §0 per cent of the total export trade is concentrated 
on ten of these. The Report suggests that the British Pottery 
Manufacturers’ Federation should set up an organisation to assist 
small firms to enter the export market. 

Faced with these very approximate target figures, the Working 
Party proceed to examine the industry’s basic problems. 
These include the need for improved factory layout, improved 
technical methods of production, improved factory conditions, 
a simplified wages structure, an apprenticeship scheme, increased 
co-operation within the industry for research of all kinds, and 
standardisation of costing and distribution practice. If such 
improvements can be achieved, the Report implies that the 
industry can become modernised and efficient and may attract 
suficient young recruits. 

Particular stress is laid on the need to improve factory 
layouts in order to reduce the number of manhours spent in 
actual handling of the product. The work is dull and employ- 
ment has been maintained because of the existence of a cheap and 
plentiful supply of labour, which is no longer assured. Hand 
carrying is slow and expensive. The Working Party is satis- 
fed that improved layout does not necessarily involve complet: 
rebuilding of pottery works, which would hold up production 
at this critical juncture. This may be true in many cases. One 
or two large firms, with an international reputation for the 
quality of their ware and the efficiency of their production 
methods, were able to complete expansion programmes early 
in the war when there was a premium on exports. In these 
favoured cases, minor modifications only may be necessary to- 
day. Other firms may be able to improve the earlier stages in 
their production. processes without making major alterations to 
their kilning capacity, for instance, but a significant expansion 
in output for the bulk of the firms necessarily involves a 
changeover from. intermittent to continuous kilns, and this, in 
turn, will call for improvements in the layout of their plants. 
Where such improvements are necessary they will be expensive 
and will require bricks, but the provision of finance and a 
lair share of the brick ration will have to be forthcoming if 
more pottery is to be produced and sold. At present the 

d for continuous tunnel kilns fired by gas or electricity 
far exceeds the supply, and until that gap is closed there is 
only a limited advantage in introducing other large-scale altera- 
lions in pottery plant. pts : Yi 

The Working Party are critical of the potteries engineering 
equipment. They endorse a widely held view that much of 
It is out of date and that there has been excessive resistance 
lo the efforts of plant engineers to improve it. More modern 
machinery is clearly necessary if kiln capacity is to be substan- 
tially increased. The Working Party consider that costs of pro- 
duction per unit will not be significantly lowered by installing 
automatic and semi-automatic machinery except where long, 
standardised lines of product can be turned out—an important 
Point, surely, since it should be possible to manufacture in- 
expensive but good-quality crockery for the home and export 
markets combined. But increased mechanisation should ensure 
4 more economical use of the industry’s limited labour supply 
and should inculcate a “ machine-conscieus ” attitude of 
émong operatives and maintenance workers which may pay 
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useful dividends in further mechanical innovations. Here, 
again, manufacturers are seeing the light and the demand for 
mechanised installations far exceeds the capacity of the makers 
to provide them. Machine manufacturers are being pressed 
to fulfil export orders ; hence a realistic plan for new machinery 
in pottery involves close attention to the order of priorities 
between home and export orders. 

Some time ago the National Council of the Pottery Industry 
submitted specific proposals to the Ministry of Labour towards 
amending the existing law on Lead and Dust Regulations. 
During the war there has been a slight increase in lead-poison- 
ing in the Stoke area, and unless there is a further concerted 
attack on silicosis, young recruits will be the less attracted 
to what is already scarcely an attractive industry, while the 
present ageing labour force will become increasingly susceptible 
to its risks. The Report endorses the Council’s recommenda- 
tions and calls for the strict enforcement of the 1937 Factory 
Acts as well. 

The Working Party also endorse the general opinion that 
the wage-structure should be codified and simplified. Wage- 
rates have evolved from a variety of craft unions, based largely 
on unsystematised piece-rates. They suggest that the Ministry of 
Labour should consider, for application as a compulsory 
scheme, the apprenticeship plan adopted by the Trade Union 
and the Manufacturers’ Federation to eliminate blind-alley jobs. 
Statutory minimum wages are also recommended. Discussing 
the tendency of inefficient firms to cling to the industry, thereby 
depressing wages and working conditions, the Report declares: 
“ But it is vital for the general efficiency of the Industry . . . that 
the eternal thinning-out process should not be slowed down 
by artificial means, but should, rather be hastened by the 
compulsory maintenance of decent standards of wage rates. .. .” 

What effects would these recommendations have on firms 
in the industry? According to the 1935 Census of Produc- 
tion there were 247 firms, employing about 48,000 workers, 
manufacturing china, porcelain and earthenware products. A 
few of these were large firms, but many employed less than 
100 workers. The situation has changed but little since then, 
apart from the temporary war-time concentration of output 
on large factories. To impose minimum factory conditions and 
minimum wages on the industry means that some, at least, of 
the smaller firms will be forced to close down. The Working 
Party, in fact, consider this the best way of submerging the 
pre-war inefficient marginal producer. Presumably from lack 
of data, they have nothing to say on how many firms would 
be forced to close or what is the optimum size of firm for a 
given type of pottery. Such methods, unless backed by fuller 
information on the pottery industry than exists at present, 
could be an exceedingly blunt instrument of policy. Small 
firms, temporarily in difficulties, but capable of making note- 
worthy contributions to the export trade in specialised lines 
of pottery, might go under with the obviously inefficient. The 
Report does not favour legislation for voluntary or statutory 
minimum prices. Where voluntary price agreements exist, firms 
should supply the Government with regular information of 
costs and profits. 

Itis precisely at this point, where the broad, familiar problems 
of the industry have to be translated into quantities, and where 
the effects of general policy on the industry’s structure have 
te be worked out in specific terms, that the Report has least to 
offer. Where statistics are used at all in the text of the Report, 
the Working Party have recourse repeatedly to the year 1935 
only. The financial recommendations go no further than to 
suggest that the two Finance Corporations could usefully assist 
in financing enterprises which have been unable to set aside 
reserves for expansion: and that annual tax allowances on the 
cost of new buildings should be substantially increased to en- 
courage manufacturers to scrap and build. 

From a variety of other recommendations in the Report there 
is room only to mention a few of the more important ones. The 
Research Association’s funds are adequate but should be used 
primarily for fundamental research, leaving the larger firms to 
carry out their own applied research. Statistics of the industry - 
should be collected quarterly and should be published. A 
standardised costing system should be introduced as soon as 
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possible. This is particularly desirable as it would give a yard- 
stick to measure the efficiency of individual firms and of the 
industry as a whole. 

For an industry so individualistic and so. heterogeneous in 
its output as domestic pottery, nationalisation or rigid central 
control is not feasible. Legislation can control working con- 
ditions, and joint agreements on wages and apprenticeship can 
be determined by employers and the union. But the industry’s 
long-term strategy would be best planned by an ad hoc organ- 
isation set up to obtain maximum co-operation within the 
industry and with the Government, leaving a wide field of 
discretion to the entrepreneur. The Working Party’s suggestion 
of an Advisory Board consisting of an independent chairman, 
representatives from the Federation, from the Union and inde- 
pendent members broadly meets this requirement. The Board 
would act as a routine channel of commumnication between the 
Government and industry, and would analyse data to discover 
what obstacles lie in the way of the industry’s progress. 

Meanwhile, as the Working Party themselves point out, the 
need is for an organisation to be created at once to carry on 
where the Working Party have left off. In this sense, the Report 
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is only an interim document, and it does not, and coy 
not, offer final solutions immediately applicable to problems 
which have grown and festered during decades and generations 
The Report will thus be most eagerly studied where it is cp. 
cerned with immediate problems of rehabilitation, rather tha, 
when it comes to deal with the ultimate conditions of th 
industry’s survival. It is, however, more optimistic about the 
long-term outlook than it is about immediate prospects. Wht. 
ever the final detailed machinery of consultation and control may 
be, there is an urgent need for a precise plan for pottery to com. 
bat the current scarcity of men and materials. Carefully esti. 
mated production targets for home and export are called for: 
estimates must be made of the labour force required and a cam. 
paign organised to attract it: high priorities must be given for a 
stated minimum of building materials and machinery. These are 
the first steps in solving the problems of a forgotten industry. 
But, as the Working Party would agree, they are only first steps, 
They will not automatically raise the efficiency of the potter, nor 


convert his dark Satanic mill§ into model industrial establish- 


ments overnight. Long years of neglect will only be put right 
by long years of patient hard work. 


The Marketing of Meat 


HERE are important farm products, such as wheat and 

sugar, in which British agriculture cannot compete success- 
fully in its own market with imports. But in other and no less 
important products, such as meat, this country should be able 
profitably to hold its own at home. There is a strong presump- 
tion that the inability of the meat industry to meet foreign com- 
petition, and its reliance, before the war, on subsidies and 
import restrictions, were due not so much to natural disadvan- 
tages as to inefficiency at all stages of production, processing 
and marketing. If this presumption can be proved, meat policy 
must be designed to secure by rationalisation what has hitherto 
been obtained by subsidy and protection—that is, the mainten- 
ance of the British livestock and meat trade. 

Fat stock is the most important single item in British farm 
production. During 1938-39 it contributed 30 per cent—some 
£67 ‘million—te the total value of agricultural production in 
England and Wales. The annual output of home-produced 
meat.in GreatyBritain before the war was about 24 million cwt., 
derived” ftom the ‘slaughter- of some 17.5 million animals. 
British fat stock contributed about 45 per cent of home con- 
sumption, though the maintenance of this proportion at a price 
profitable to farmers involved a subsidy of {£20 million on fai 
cattle during the five financial years from 1934-35 to 1938-39, 
and severe import restrictions under the Ottawa Agreements 
of 1932. During the war the subsidy has had to be substan- 
tially increased, not, of course, to meet foreign competition, bur 
in order to maintain-supplies at pegged retail prices. The war- 
time subsidy, amounting to {21.3 million for home-produced 
meat and {3.0 million for.imported meat in 1944-45, thus 
benefited the consumer ‘as well.as the producer. But the extent 
to which it benefited the domestic meat industry is reflected in 
the fact that, during 1944-45, the Treasury contributed 33d. 
a lb. in respect of British meat and Hd. for imported meat. 
While the relative trends of British and imported meat costs in 
future cannot be foreseen with precision at this stage, it is certain 
that, in the absence of rationalisation, heavy subsidies and 
protection will be required to maintain home supplies when the 
period of scarcity once more gives place to one of plenty. 

Unlike wheat and sugar, home-produced meat starts off with 
a marked initial advantage in that consumers are willing to pay a 
premium for fresh, as against chilled and frozen, meat. This 
premium is quite substantial. During the pre-war decade, for 
example, the wholesale prices for identical cuts of beef were 
84d. .a lb. for home-produced and 53d. for chilled Argentine 
meat ; and for similar cuts of lamb 1s. 1d. a Ib. for home- 
produced and 9d. a Ib. for frozen New Zealand meat. These 
margins should be sufficient to allow for unavoidably higher 
costs of home production, but, substantial though they are, they 
are not high enough to compensate also for inefficiency in pro- 


cessing and marketing. Of the average retail price of home. 
produced meat (excluding subsidies), perhaps one-half goes to 
the farmer, nearly a quarter is absorbed in the process of con- 
verting live animals into meat and forwarding it to the retailer, 
and rather more than a quarter goes to the retailer. Experts 
have claimed—as did Mr T. J. Shaw in a paper read to the 
British Society of Animal Production in February of last year-- 
that the rationalisation of the middle stage alone would yield 
economies large enough to enable the domestic meat industry to 
prosper without subsidies and other forms of protection. . 

The key to the rationalisation of the industry is the installa- 
tion and efficient location of a limited number of modern abat- 
toir factories, capable of converting animals into meat and of 
utilising by-products, and with a throughput large enough to 
yield the economies of large-scale’ operation. To achieve 
substantially lower costs it is not necessary to think in terms 
of the huge abattoirs of Chicago and ‘Argentina; size and 
throughput would have to be adapted to the conditions of thi 
country—that is, the distance frém which animals can be drawn 
with advantage, and thé ‘most advantageous radius of marketing 
The Committee on Abattoir Design, reporting in 1934, estimated 
that a throughput of -at least- 3,000 animals a week is necessary 
to yield the advantages of ee production. The Lan 
Fox Report of 1932 on the keting of Pigs showed thi 
ptime costs in an abattoir handling 2,500 pigs were then §s. 1¢. 
a pig, against 9s. 2d, a pig'in one handling only- 700 animals 
a week. Again, the cost of killing, freezing, packing and 
transport f.0.b. steamer recorded by the Auckland Farmers 
Freezing Company, Ltd., is 0.55d. a Ib. for mutton, 0.654. for 
lamb, and 0.7d. for beef; in this country costs average about 
a penny a lb. for the three varieties of meat. Assuming 4 
average throughput of $,000-6,000 animals a week (the actual 
size of abattoirs would vary with local conditions), the totd 
number of modern abattoirs required to supply the large 0 
suming areas in Britain may be estimated at 50-60 ; this would 
involve a capital cost of some £12}-£15 million, and an annul 
cost, assuming ten per cent for interest and for depreciation, 
of £14-£14 million. | 

The modernisation of the processing of livestock would cot 
pel, simultaneously, a rationalisation of the collection of live 
stock and of the wholesale distribution of meat and offals. The 
area from which each abattoir is to draw its “raw mater 
would have to be carefully defined to ensure an adequacy 
supply at low costs of from farm to collectiag 
centre and thence to the abattoir. Again, the marketing of 
output of the modern abattoirs will have to be ¢ ' 
organised. ‘There is no need ‘to eliminate competition by the 
demarcation of selling areas; let abattoir compete with abattol 


(possibly within the limits of fixed prices), and with 1 
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meat. But large-scale processing should be accompanied by 
large-scale wholesaling if its advantages are to be passed on 
io the retailer, and through him to the consumer. 

At present the organisation of the home meat trade 
_from farmer to retailer—is one of the most primitive and 
uneconomic in the country. Before the war there were 
some 16,000 private slaughter-houses, and about 150 muni- 
cipal abattoirs handling about a quarter of the fat stock. 
These installations were not merely too small; with a few 
exceptions none of them was equipped for anything but 
the limited function of slaughtering. They had no facili- 
ties for full-scale processing, for grading and standardisa- 
tion, The journey of the animals from farmer to slaughter- 
house often involved unnecessarily roundabout _ trans- 
portation and frequent and expensive handling. Three channels 
of sale were available: sale on the farm, to the local butcher 
with his own slaughter-house, or to a dealer; sale by auction in 
a local market; and sale by consignment to a wholesale meat 
market. Some four-fifths of total sales were made by local 
auctions. In the large producing areas, where sales exceeded 
local needs, the surplus stock was purchased by dealers who 
forwarded it to larger markets, thus incurring, in addition to 
transport costs, dealers’ commissions and loss of weight, a 
second series of droverage charges, market tolls and auctioneers’ 
fees. Reliable estimates show that the journey from farmer to 
slaughter-house cost as much as {1 a head for cattle, and from 
3s. to §s. a head for sheep and pigs ; these costs were often 
exceeded. It was by no means uncommon, before the war, for 
fat cattle to be moved from Cornwall to Aberdeen, from Devon- 
shire to Birmingham, or from the north-east of England to 
London. In addition, there were losses arising from loss of 
weight in transit estimated to exceed 13s a head for cattle. 

During the war the Ministry of Food has carried out some 
improvements. Slaughtering, for example, has been concen- 
trated on 600 units. There has been some rationalisation in the 
methods of collecting animals and of distributing the meat to 
retailers. But the Ministry’s scheme has scarcely touched the 
fringes of the problem. The 600 slaughter-houses are mostly 
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old-fashioned, and there has been no thorough reorganisation 
of the method of collection of animals. Obviously, the Govern- 
ment had neither the means nor the opportunity during the 
war to rationalise the industry ; but their policy acknowledges 
the principle of reorganisation around the modern abattoir. 

The testimony to inefficiency in the stages between farmer 
and retailer is overwhelming. The case for rationalisation is 
made out and is, indeed, generally agreed. Nor can there be 
serious doubt about means, that is, reorganisation around a 
series of modern abattoirs but the issue that remains to be 
decided is: Who should carry out the process? Much the most 
important problem is that of financing the construction of a 
Series of abattoirs. If private enterprise is not willing to take 
the risk or to find the capital, this would seem to provide an 
excellent opportunity for state enterprise. The first step might 
be for the Government to set up a Commission of experts 
with the task of determining the location, size and equip- 
ment of the abattoirs. Next, it might provide the necessary 
finance for their erection ; but management, whether it serves 
private or state enterprise, might best be autonomous, to ensure 
competition and efficiency, subject to the general policy of a 
central board or commission. Each abattoir would draw a 
regular supply of animals from a defined area around it ; but 
they would sell their products under conditions of competition. 
The delivery of animals from farm to collecting centre and 
thence to the abattoir might well be organised by way of a pro- 
ducers’ livestock board, under the terms of the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts ; this would place upon producers the respon- 
sibility of marketing, and might be one means of encouraging 
more efficient methods of raising fat stock. The distribution 
of meat to the retailer, again, might be left in the hands of 
wholesalers, for this is a task that requires the flexibility of 
private enterprise. 

The method of rationalisation here suggested, of course, is 
not the only one that could be devised. But rationalisation 
on some such lines is unavoidable if the main branch of British 
food production is to be rescued from a state of affairs that 
is no longer tolerated in manufacturing industries. 
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Australia and New Zealand provide 
a valuable market for the British 
Exporter. In twelve months up to 
June, 1939, the value of goods 
imported from Britain was over 
£60,000,000. 
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The Bank of Australasia is able to All classes of 
handle the necessary financial Banking Business 
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In 1771, the banking 
business of Parsons, 
Thomson and Parsons 
was established by 
William Fletcher and 
Herbert Parsons, mercers 
of the city of Oxford. 
William Fletcher, a pro- 
minent member of the 
Corporation of Oxford, 
was a specialist in “clerical clothing, corded-silk waistcoats, knee 
breeches and silk stockings.”” Herbert Parsons was Mayor of Oxford in 
1810 and 1820, 

In 1900, the amalgamation with Barclay & Company Limited took 
place, when a Local Head Office was established in Oxford. In 1919, the 
business of Gillett & Co. was also acquired. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 
personal links with past traditions are maintained by 
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Business Notes 


Market Cress Currents 

By Monday of this week it was clear that the major adjust- 
ments in the gilt-edged market to the terms of the new 2} per 
cent tap loan announced by the Chancellor on May 14th had 
been substantially completed. Switching from existing stocks— 
particularly the Savings 3’s—proceeded actively for three days 


and then almost abruptly ceased. The market has evidently seen. 


the worst of the selling, and its effects on comparative prices 
and yields can be measured with fair certainty. In the accom- 
panying table, prices and yields of selected stocks in the five 
broad categories of the gilt-edged list are shown before the 
Budget (with its repeated emphasis on floating debt borrowing), 
before the tap announcement, and on Wednesday this week: 
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The most obvious adjustments are in Savings 3's, though the 
3 per cent issues in the medium-longs and the 2} per cent 
National War Bonds show an almost identical scaling down of 
gross redemption yields, amounting to about 4s. per cent. Dis- 
tortions persist—indeed, they have been further exaggerated—in 
the short bond list. I¢ seems anomalous that the gross re- 
demption yield on 2} per cent National War Bonds, 1949-51, 
should have risen from > {1 15s. 4d. per cent to £1 18s. per 
cent. But these disparities are perhaps better assessed by taking 
net redemption yields, which give a better semblance of order in 
this group, with 3 per cent Conversion vielding 6s. 1d. per cent, 
2} per cent National War Bonds, 1949-51, yielding 13s. 6d. per 
cent and Exchequer, Bonds 15s. $d. per cent. 

Gilt-edged ‘have found a stable foundation based on Mr 
Dalton’s revised on interest. rates. But the smart 
rebuff which the Chancellor infticted to the speculative operations 
of recent weeks has been more persistent in the ordinary share 
market. For a couple of days the rise in ordinary share prices 
continued, taking the Financial Times ordinary share index to 
126.9 on Thursday last week. Since then the index has turned 
downwards, and by Wednesday this week it had fallen more than 
a point to 125.8. The volume of trading has fallen appreciably 
trom the level of “Mad Monday” a fortnight ago, and there 
is no doubt that the market will be none the worse for a pause. 
But the familiar cliché that the undertone remains firm, which 
is always heard when a speculative correction is applied, seems 
on this occasion to be a fair assessment of the industrial 
market’s condition. 


x * * 


The ‘First “Tap ’”’ Sales 


The visible flow through the new tap, in the first. three 
and a half days’ running, has been far from spectacular. Sub- 
scriptions for the 2} per cent Savings Bonds, up to Tuesday 
night; totalled £36.4 million. In fune™ last year, when thre 2! 
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per cent War Bond tap was reopened after a pericd in which 
only the neglected 13. per cent uer S were on offer, 
the first week’s sales totalled £165 million, Going further back, 
to the auxumn of 1941, a resumption of the 2) per cent tap after 
a seven-week rest produced initial sales of £31 million; whi. 
in January of the same year the first offering of 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds produced only £7 million. Against these earlie; 
performances, the sales of the new bonds look not unsatisfactory. 

But in fact no occasion in the past provides any reasonable 
comparison with the present There has never been so !ong , 
holiday from tap issues as that since last December, and this 
period has been marked by full use of the available technical 
devices for levering-up the gilt-edged market, plus the threats 
of progressively lower rates and not a little sheer showmanship. 
On top of this, an issue has for the first time been pitched well 
below the level thus established. Im the light of these speciaj 
factors, and the atmosphere of the market last weck, the sales 
are certainly below imitial expectations. At the same time, if the 
figures are considered as a guide to longer-run prospects, the 
result might well be an under-estimate rather than the reverse. 

The success of the new tap will depend upon the balance 
between new money and = switching § subscriptions. The 
Chancellor in the long run cannot go faster than the 
public. Fhe 123 per -cemt Exchequer Bonds in 1944-5 
were offered on. terms which Jeft the authorities to take up a 
large part. of the issues thenselves:, This time policy goes to 
the other extreme, presumably to.ensure the technical success 
of large sales,, But, if the yield basis established in the past six 
months is not to.be menaced, the result in ierms of new money 
could be very simitar—if the authorities were obliged to absorb 
any significant proportion of the switching sales.’ Official support 
in the past few days ‘has been scareely apparent, bur it 1s 
noteworthy that the® recent strong’ demand! for the 1/ per cent 
Bonds, available: throngh the back-door tap, has lately dried up; 
and. it appears that the Government broker has even operated in 
the reverse. disection.. The real question is whether the new loan 
is sufficiently attractive to suck in bank deposits that would other- 
Wisé have Tain idle ; and from this point of view, as distinct from 
the=prospective overall tap sales, the opening sales are by no 
méans large. In the long run, of course, the traditional cheap 
money t iqne is ja ’ té sucéeéd. Bur it may well 
be that de lcpasont -e ttbeeh sy feceyt reliance upon 
floating dett has so ‘far ‘done little more ‘than’ make good the 
anticipatory funding of liquid balances: which resulted from the 
Chaacellor’s “last chance” appeals. 
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Redeeming TDR’s | 
“Meanwhile, the official. estimates of the response seem this 
time--to have been more accurate than those of the Stock 
Exchange. Last week the money market was expecting a bout 
of Sifingency comparable to those of last autumn, but in fact 
it was“onty on the first day of tap sales.that any assistance was 
needed from the special buyer—and even then there was doubt 
whether loan subscriptions were the primary cause. This week 
the-position was carefully stage-managed It was the first for 
some time to include any maturities of Treasury deposit receipts, 
a fact which may conceivably have played a part in the uming 
of the issue. And the authorities duly prepared the way by 
omitting to make any call for money on new TDR’s, thereby 
releasing nearly £40 million of funds, the amount of the TDR 
maturities. after pre-encashments. * In ‘addition, they under 
allottied-the- £150. million Treasury bill offer by £10 _millioa, 
compared with nominal maturities of £130 million. The net 
release of funds was therefore almost: £30. million, apart from 
the Exchequer deficit (which in the previous week had sea 
rather sharply), “" 

In the circumstances, ther¢ was little risk of credit stringency; 
especially as the TDR pre-encashment device now comes into ‘8 
own again as ameans of relieving pressure arising from a flow 
funds into tap issues., It cannot ordinarily be used, however, when 
customers’ subscriptions are financed by switching sales, fot 
then the applications would normally pass through the customer’ 
broker as distinct from iis bank. This week, in any case, it has 
not been néedéd toany important extent. |‘ Indeed, the ae 
ties’ credit preparations seem to have erred a little on the si 
of liberality ; but with the gilt-cdged market in its present stat 
that is" a" g60d fault. eer 
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sterling Balances and the Loan 


The course of the Anglo-American Loan, at present pro- 
gressing through the Banking Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, now seems to be set fair. But not a little bewilder- 
ment has been caused int London this week by reports of evidence 
given before the Committee by Mr Vinson, Secretary to the US 
Treasury. He was reported to have said that he regarded the 
loan agreement as implying a “definite promise” by Britain to 
negotiate settlements with overseas holders of the £3,500 million 
of accumulated sterling: balances: That, of course, is approxi- 
mately accurate, for the agreement specifically recorded Britain’s 
“mention” to make: such setrlements—on the basis of an imme- 
diate releasc of part of the funds, the gradual release of a further 
part over a period beginning in 1951, and the “ adjustment ” of 
the remainder. But) Mr Vinson was also reported as having 
quaiiiified the several elements in this formula, and the reports 
implied that the figures he gave, as well as the general intention 
jo achieve a settlement, formed part of the supposed “ definite 
promise.” Britain, it was said, would “reduce” the £3,500 
million by £500 million from its “own resources,” would scale 
down the baiance to £2,000 million by different methods for the 
various creditors, would make {£200 million convertible, and 
would fund the remaining £1,800 million over a period of 50 
years. 

Perhaps Mr Vinson’s evidence has been misconstrued, but 
Mr Dalton, in a not very helpful reply to a question in the House, 
did not challenge the reports which have appeared. He said 
smply that Britain’s undertakings in the matter are set out 
plainly in the Agreement itself. The British authorities, surely, 
would noc regard themselves, when .th: loan agreement 
has been ratified, as even morally or informally committed 
to any such detailed arrangements as those reported. Indeed, it 
would have been quite impossible for them to make specific com- 
mitments in advance of negotiations with the creditor countries, 
many of which are independent sovereign states and some are not 
even members of the British Commonwealth ; and all such negotia- 
tions have necessarily been deferred until the fate of the loan in 
Congress is known. If Mr Vinsoa has indeed been accurately 
reported, the only possible explanation of his “ interpretation” 
of the agreement will be that it results from a misunderstanding 
—derived, perhaps, from wholly hypothetical examples, of the 
general lines upon which Britain, for her part, might wish to 
approgch the problem. Upon the figures mentioned, it is im- 
possible to comment without reference to the text of the state- 
ment. But if the £500 million supposedly scheduled for 
“reduction” was to be found from Britain’s exchange reserves, 
in addition to the further £200 million supposedly to be made 
convertible (as some London commentators have implied), the 
programme is demonstrably impossible, for these payments would 
absorb the whole of Britain’s exchange reserves, and more—and 
Britain is pledged not to use the loan proceeds to repay past 
debts. The mystery has been deepened by the Chancellor’s 
further statement that he has no reason to suppose that there is 
any difference in interpretation between the two Governments. 
But if there should have been a misunderstanding, it would be a 
particularly unfortunate one, which would need to be cleared up 
forthwith, lest it should later be contended that Congress had 
approved the loan on false assumptions and on conditions which 
Britain could not possibly fulfil. 


* * x 


Cable and Wireless Debate 


“This has been a rather peculiar debate” declared the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, winding up the discussion on the 
Second Reading of the Cable and Wireless Bill. Politically, it 
Was a tame affair, for the Government have undertaken the 
nationalisation of the operating company of Cable and Wireless 
primarily at the behest of the Dominions, while the Opposition 
could only have voted against the Bill at the risk of being accused 
of disrupting imperial relations—and to avoid this unwelcome 
charge they refrained from dividing against it. 

The Chancellor .of. the Exchequer, in the unwonted rdéle of a 
Palmerston, described the Bill as a practical measure of united 

pire policy as well as a measure of Socialist advance. He gave 
a clear picture of the organisation of the group—he is not, inci- 
dentally, the first person to confuse the holding company and the 
°perating company—and bath he and the Financial Secretary 
confirmed that compensation stock would not be inalienable, as 
the compensation stock for coal undertakings is to be, though 
their reasons were hardly very convincing. The Chancellor 
eclared that the difference in treatment showed how open- 
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minded the Government was in thes: matters, while Mr Glenvil 
Hall asserted that it arose from the simple difference that coal 
compensation would be paid to companies, but that cable com- 
pensation would be paid to shareholders—an argument which 
ignores the fact that all these shareholders are companies in which 
the majority of the capital is in turn held by the Holding Com- 
pany. It seems clear, however, that agreement between the share- 
holders—ihe old telegraph companies—and the Government on 
compensation is unlikely, and that the question of compensation 
will go to arbitration. “We are paying a good price” said Mr 
Dalton, but he suggested also that potential changes in rates which 
the company may have intended to make before the Bermuda 
agreement was reached, would be taken into account by the 
arbitration tribunal. 

The general debate on the effect of the Bermuda agreement 
was not unduly revealing. But the Chancellor suggested that 
the American communications companies would have started 
a rate war but for the signing of the agreement, and charged the 
company with “resistance to price reductions ”—in his view 
characteristic of the behaviour of private monopolies. The truth, 
of course, is that Cable and Wireless under the 1938 arrangement 
has been operating under financial conditions common to many 
public utilities—including limited equity dividends, and the 
sharing of surplus profits with users of the service by rate reduc- 
tions. Apparently no decision has yet been taken whether the 
operating company’s network should in furure be worked by the 
Post Office or by a permanent public board. Assurances of a 
general character were offered by the Chancellor to the staff of 
Cable and Wireless that existing contracts of service of the em- 
ployees will not be disturbed by the change of ownership, and 
that machinery for consultation between management and staff 
will be provided. 


* * * 


Credit from Sweden 


The recently concluded discussions between Britain and 
Sweden about the working of the Anglo-Swedish monetary agree- 
ment in its second year—the year to April 30 next—-have evidently 
revealed that Sweden’s prospective balance of payments with the 
overseas sterling area (excluding the United Kingdom) will be a 
good deal more “ favourable ” to Sweden than was envisaged before 
the talks began. The agreement was concluded before the end 
of the European war, when trade.possibilities were hard to predict 
and no significant dealings with the overseas sterling area were 
possible. Though no limit was fixed in the agreement, the Swedes 
then thought that, by the end of the first year, their net accu- 
mulation of sterling might be around £15 million. It has been 
disclosed this week that it actually amounted to about £23 
million. The difference is mainly explained, on the one hand, 
by the sluggishness of British exports (coal supplies have been 
restricted to bunkering for Swedish ships) and, on the other 
hand, by Sweden’s ability to send substantial quantities of timber 
and pulp from thé considerable stocks that had piled up by 
VE-day. 

In view of this experience, and of the credits which Sweden 
has granted to her neighbours—Finland, Norway, Denmark and 
Holland—the Swedish authorities wanted a more definite limit to 
their prospective commitments to the sterling area in 1946-47. 
This, and not any actual trade agreement, was the object of the 
recent talks. But before they began, there seemed a possibility 
that the payments relationship with the United Kingdom would 
alter significantly: UK exports were expanding considerably, 
while Swedish exports of timber and pulp were likely to be 
reduced by the exhaustion of stocks and by the effects of acute 
coal shortage upon newly available supplies. There was also the 
prospect that the reopening of Swedish commerce with the 
Dominions and the Middle East would provide an outlet for part 
of the stering accumulation. 

In fact, the talks have indicated that in the year 1946-47 
Sweden’s surplus in relation to the whole sterling area may reach 
£15 million, and the Swedes have agreed to hold additional sterling 
up to this amount—plus a further £1 million if Swedish exports 
are larger than is now envisaged. Supplies of pulp to the United 
Kingdom will probably be well maintained, but timber exports 
will be less, though shipments will apparently be resumed to the 
overseas sterling area. British exports to Sweden in the first 
quarter of this year had expanded to an average of about £1 million 
per month. But the whole arrangement puts the prospect for 
sterling area exports in none too favourable a light, for the estimated 
Swedish surplus of £15 million is computed, it seems, after 
allowing for the spending of Swedish sterling in “ third ” countries 
(for example, in payment for Brazilian coffee and cotton), and 
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after concentrating sterling area purchases upon essential raw 
materials—forest products are expected to account for some 70 per 
cent of the total. Altogether, it looks as if the assumed ratio of 
sterling area exports to sterling area purchases is no better. and 
may even be worse, than was contemplated twelve months ago. 
In any case, the additional credit facilities are very welcome, but 
they underline again the urgencies of the export drive. Now that 
the financial background has been clarified, trade talks with 
Sweden, involving the Dominions as well as Britain, can take 
place separately. 


* * x 


Inter-Company Borrowing 


An important concession was announced by Lord Pakenham 
on the second reading of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) 


- Bill in the House of Lords at the end of last week. Under the 


Draft Order (as proceedings in the Commons stages had shown) 
loans exceeding £50,000 a year by a parent company to an asso- 
ciated concern would have been illegal it Treasury consent had not 
previously been obtained. Objection to this new form of control 
was clearly stated in Committee proceedings, and although 
Government spokesmen (including the Solicitor-General) were 
apparently prepared to insist upon this application of the Order, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook some weeks ago to 
insert a formula in the Order which would allow scope for 
“ reasonable operations of this sort which are not in conflict with 
the public interest.” 

The Order will be revised so that exemption will be given to 
completely unsecured loans, without any limit of amount, 
between associated companies, provided that the loan is repay- 
able on demand or within six months of demand. Lord Paken- 
ham declared that this amendment will substantially restore the 
existing position, but it is doubtful if the full flexibility of inter- 
company finance will in fact be assured. On the Bill as a whole, 
the Lords were critical, though their arguments were familiar 
enough. Perhaps the most illuminating additional detail was 
again supplied by Lord Pakenham, who disclosed that the 
average time taken to get an issue through the Capital Issues 


Committee was one month and it could take “as little as two 


days.” Supported by new blood and a streamlined Bill, the CIC 
may be able to produce a better turn of speed in due course. 


* x * 


Credit Deflation ? 


“Inflation” seems this week to have become staple fare on 
the menus for much luncheon-table gossip. It was plausibly 
suggested last week, in The Economist and elsewhere, that the 
Chancellor’s decision .to pitci his mew tap terms rather under 
the market was intended to restrain the exuberance of the Stock 
Exchange. This reasoning has now been extended to imply that 
the authorities have suddenly become “ inflation-conscious ” over 
a much wider field, and some observers have been enthusiastically 
searching for further evidence of an alleged change in official 
policy. One commentator, in particular, has reached the startling 
conclusion that * official credit policy has now definitely assumed 
a deflationary character.” This emerges from an analysis, on 
lines more familiar before 1939 than since, of the movements of 
bankers’ balances at the Bank of England—the visible portion 
of bank cash which, given a stable cash ratio policy, governs the 
level of bank deposits. These balances, the level of which de- 
pends upon official policy, dropped fairly sharply in the first 
fortnight of this month, and it was pointed out that their average 
since end-March was some £12 million less than that for the 
first quarter of the year, despite the fact that bank deposits were 
higher. 

On this basis, the figures do admittedly seem to lend support 
to the argument, but they are notoriously difficult to appraise, 
especially when the analysis is based upon a period of a few 
weeks such as this. And in this case the conclusion has to face 
other evidence which is strikingly in conflict with it. In each 
of the months January to March the banks’ ratio of “true” 
cash to deposits (that is, the ratio of their cash on Bank return 
dates, excluding the window-dressing which arbitrarily inflates 
their published cash) was higher than in any month since March, 
1945 ; and, except for a fractional difference in March of this 
year, was higher than at the corresponding 1945 dates.’ This 
comparison, of course, does not of itself disprove the contention 
that a new policy of credit restriction has emerged, for that is 
related to the second quarter of the year; but it does at least 
show that the true cash position was a good deal easier in the 
first quarter of the year than in 1945. More direct, and more 
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obviously significant, evidence lies in the fact that in A i 
despite the large rise in bank deposits (even when this js vn 
counted by that part of the increase which was due to a technics 
inflation of items in course of collection), the published cash ratio 
rose from 10.37 to 10.47 per cent, its best level (ignoring turp. 
of-the-year abnormalities) since last November. The April ratio 
was, indeed, the first since January to show any appreciable jp. 
crease on the comparable 1945 figure. In addition, although 
the ratio of bankers’ balances at the Bank to clearing bank deposit; 
was lower in April than in March, it was substantially higher 
than in April, 1945. 

This scarcely looks like deflation. The ostensible tightening 
of the credit supply has plainly not constricted the banks, fo; 
the increase in the published ratio synchronised with an even 
more aggressive expansion of bank investment portfolios (the 
April increase, as noted last week, was the biggest since the 
autumn of 1941), not to mention the fresh leap in money marke: 
assets. The monetary authorities are, no doubt, sufficiently ortho. 
dox to feel that this is no time to leave needlessly large sum; 
lying around in the short loan market. But, even so, the recurrent 
spasms of stringency of recent months have probably been attr- 
butable rather to the sheer technical difficulties of credit manage- 
ment than to any sinister intent. In any case, if “ deflation” wer: 
intended, it may be suspected that in 1946, when the market know; 
(as it did not know before the war) that it can get what money 
it needs, the authorities would operate by informal “ qualitative” 
requests to the banks rather than by the time-honoured method. 


* * * 


Expanding Exports 


Much is made in the popular Press of foreign buyers finding 
difficulty in placing orders with British manufacturers who ar 
already booked up with as many orders as they can fulfil for 
months to come. This inevitably proceeds from a sellers’ market. 
But in these conditions the export figures are no better thaa 
they should be, though each month shows steady improvement, 
particularly when variations in the number of working days in 
the month is allowed for. In April the value of exports o 
British manufactures was £69.4 million, compared with {67.1 
million in March, making a total for the first four months o 
the year of £253.3 million; one-third of the 1938 export tot, 
would amount to £156.9 million. Compared with February, 
which contained the same number of working days, April e- 
ports showed an increase of £9.4 million—or nearly one-sixth— 
whith was concentrated mainly in the manufactures group. 
{Detailed figures for April are given in a table on page 870) 
Since the index of export prices (1938 = 100) stood at 191 in 
February and March, it is clear that the volume target for exports 
will only be reached if the expansion is considerably more suo- 
stantial during the rest of the year than it has been so far. 


A further improvement is, indeed, inevitable, for it will follow 
from the larger labour force which is now devoted to civilian 
production. But to rely on a larger labour force for increased 
exports is not enough. Production must be increased in every 
possible way, but the division of output between home market 
and export might well-be reconsidered. Already the home ers 
despite the general shortage of consumers’ goods, is well supplic 
with a number of articles which ought to find profitable expo 
outlets. When industries appear to lag in their export cam 
paign, as a number did between March and April, the caus 
should be urgently examined. The April figures are not Ur 
satisfactory, for they maintain the rising tend of the past sit 
months. But they afford no ground whatsoever for complacency. 


* ¥ * 


Small Savings Limping 


Mr Dalton’s confident assertion, only six weeks ag, — 
he would not this year need to raise amy very large sums “aia 
market was supported by his assumption that he could 
upon some £520 million from “small” savers. In the ed 
stances, the recent trend of ‘the ‘small savings figures may a 
have played its part in last week’s decision ‘to appeal ee 
the “large” savers. For many weeks, of course, the undef “ 
tendency has been obscured by the threats of lower rates 2 “ 
raising of the limits upon subscriptions ; yet there is no 
that it has been disappointing. 


The last week to reflect the final rush for the 3 p¢ be 
Defence Bonds—the week to May 7th, which included applica (a3 
in the post when the issue was withdrawn—produc ‘id 
million gross under this head, making a total of over £60 a 
in a fortnight and nearly £80 million in the four weeks follo 
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the Budget. But these large sales, while they help to window- 
dress the savings balance-sheet, are of course no indication of 
the true position. A better guide is the return for the first week 
of the new 2} per cent Defence Bonds. Despite the raising of 
the maximum holding to £2,500, gross sales were among the 
poorest on record—a mere £1.1 million, This contrasts with a 
weekly average of £6.6 million in the seven months to end-April 
(the period which spans the whole cheaper money campaign) and 
an average of £13 million in the six months to end-August last. 

At the same time, the recent large sales of Defence Bonds have 
been partly at the expense of other “smal'” savings. In the first 
seven weeks of the current financial year, “smal!” savings pro- 
duced £128 million gross, of which £92 million came from 
Defence Bonds—in contrast with only £12 million in the similar 
period of 1945. But during the same seven weeks, compared 
with 1945, gross sales of savings certificates dropped from {£273 
to £19 million and the increase in balances in the Post Office 
and Trustee savings banks fell even more steeply, from £41 to 
£17 million. Indeed, in the week before last, withdrawals from 
these accounts actually exceeded new deposits, by £90,000. A 
net withdrawal has been recorded only once before—and that 
was sufficiently explained by its occurrence in tlie week ended on 
the first peace-time Christmas Eve.’ The trend of small savings 
will now be watched a little anxiously. Purely financial statistics 
are not in themselves a very reliable guide to inflationary tenden- 
cies, but from this standpoint the small savings returns are quite 
the most significant of the available series—and much more $0 
than the figures of “large” savings, resumed this week. 

As for the Chancellor’s borrowing programme, _his., Budget 
arithmetic, as The Economist pointed out at the time, was more 
notable for the borrowing which he omitted than for the commit- 
ments which he duly added up. One of the omissions was the 
dis-saving by “small” savers through encashment of savings 
certificates and defence bonds, which last year absorbed {£130 
million. This year the rate of dis-saving has increased ; and 
some useful figures given by the Chancellor this week in answer 
to a question reveal that the increase has been even larger than 
the monthly debt statements had disclosed. The reason for the 
discrepancy is not apparent, but in the first three months of this 
year repayments of Savings Certificates totalled £33.7 million 
(compared with £25 million shown in the monthly returns), and 
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for the first tour months deposits exceeded withdrawals 
£7.8 million—less than half the increase in accrued inter 

Over these four months, encashments of certificates and soa 
were running at an annual rate of {£167 million, wth 4 risin 
tendency. That is a very significant item, when the target - 
receipts is no more than £520 million. But even on a gross basis 
this figure will be hard to achieve. If no more than {50 mili; “ 
of the recent gross sales of defence bonds could be regarded 4; 
non-recurring, the totals for the financial year to date would appear 


by Only 


| to be running a little above the requisite £10 million a week. Bu: jf 
“true” sales of defence bonds were taken at the average 


om, s ; . ruling 
before the artificial stimulus of the threatened rate-cuts, the ind). 
cated gross rate of small savings as a whole would fall shoit 9 


the target by fully 25 per cent. 


* ® x 


Abortive Mexican Eagle Agreement 


A Business Note in The Economist of February 16 
cautiously reached the conclusion that the agreement betwee, 
the British and the Mexican Governments on the Mexican Eagis 
claims could mean everything or nothing. The agreement has, ig 
fact, broken down at the first fence (which was described in th: 
Note, but ignored in much of the comment on the agreemen 
three months ago) by which a subsidiary agreement had to b: 
reached within three months by experts about claims of th: 
Mexican Government and private persons against the company. 
No subsidiary agreement has been reached, and the main agre:. 
ment accordingly lapses. Speculative pipe dreams about paymen: 
of compensation in hard dollars over a pericd of seven years hav: 
vanished in smoke. 

The lesson of the history of Mexican Eagle is that it teaches m 
lesson, and speculators who were shocked by the fall in Mexicana 
Eagle from 16s. 44d. to 14s. 44d. on Tuesday, are merely victims 
of incurable and disproved optimism. If the valuation of ih: 
shares was a matter of guesswork a week ago, it is doubly so now. 
Awkward questions of marketability arise, for it was a condition 
of the agreement that stock in British ownership on February 7th 
should be so stamped, and only this stock has been good delivery. 
No announcement has yet been made by the Stock Exchang: 
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quthorities whether unstamped stock will in future be marketable, 
but it is difficult to see why it should now be debarred. The 
British authorities concerned have been hampered in their deal- 
ings with the Mexican Government largely because the American 
Government had already reached an agreement with the Mexicans 
on compensation for sequestered American properties. In these 
circumstances, it is difficult to see how a new agreement can be 
quickly reborn from the shabby ashes of the old. 


* * x 


Radar for Ships 


The informal international meeting on radio aids to marine 
navigation ended this week. Delegates unanimously agreed that 
ship-borne radar has reached a stage of development where it can 
be recommended for installation in merchant ships. Two distinct 
sets of problems are involved. The first relate to securing inter- 
national co-operation in such technical matters as providing 
means for identifying navigation marks and coastlines. The 
second concern the different technical problems of radio research 
and the economics of radar installations on ships. To date, 
technical progress has outstripped the provision of signal stations 
and other operating facilities, and uniform international standards 
in such matters were obviously not to be expected at the end of 
a war. This week’s conference may have helped to put radio 
navigation on the world’s shipping map. 

The use of navigators and radar has already made consider- 
able progress in this country, and it should not be long before 
radar sets conforming to Ministry of Transport specifications are 
on the market. Achieving these standard specifications has so 
far been a more difficult problem than the reduction of produc- 
non and installation costs or the provision of personnel to main- 
tan them ashore or to operate them at sea. Once these technical 
problems are satisfactorily solved and production on a com- 
mercial scale begins, there should be a widespread installation of 
sets in merchant ships. The saving in time to shipping in bad 
weather alone by using radio navigators and radar, which are 
complementary and not competitive, should quickly repay their 
cost. 

At present the maintenance of on-shore stations for the Decca 
Navigator is covered by a short-term agreement between the 
Admiralty and the company. The latter provides an all-in service 
for Admiralty minesweepers m return for a portion of the 
operating expenses and the right to use the stations for experi- 
mental work in collaboration with the Ministry of Transport. 
Should the expiry of the contracts coincide with the commercial 
application of radio aids, the question of who is to meet the 
operating costs of the on-shore installations will have to be settled. 
The upkeep of lighthouses may set a useful precedent here. 


* * x 


Employment North of the Tees 


The current issue of the Board of Trade Journal contains 
a long list of factory building projects, which have either been 
started or approved, in the North-East and Scottish Develop- 
ment Areas. The schemes for the North-East Area should 
eventually provide employment for about 55,000 people, of whom 
just over half will be men and just under half women. The present 
level of unemployment in the area amounts to 53,077, so that the 
plans for new industrial enterprise, when they have materialised, 
should exactly offset the current labour surplus. The 
Scottish prospect is rather more discouraging. According to 
Mr Belcher, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 30 
mment factories have been allocated to firms which will 
tmploy about 22,000 workers, while new factories, now in the 
course of building, will employ a further 13,000 ; these, together 
with a further 83 projects which have been approved, will pro- 
vide work in all for about 54,000 workers, though no date can 
given for the attainment of this target. In any event, even 
this target would not be sufficient to absorb the numbers who 
ae actually unemployed. For the whole of Scotland, the April 
unemployment figure was just under 75,000, the bulk of it being 
im the Development Area. lags 
Much of the new. employment will be found in the existing 
‘states—at Team Valley, near Gateshead, and at Hillingdon, 
hear Glasgow, though, as in South Wales, Royal Ordnance 
factories are being converted for civilian production and leased 
(0 private firms, A welcome development in the North-East 
is the setting up of a new trading estate at Sunderland, which 
Previously offered no alternative employment to shipbuilding, 
and also at Tynemouth, largely on the initiative of the local 
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authority. There are propesals to bring new industries to 
Dundee and thus to relieve its exclusive pre-war dependence on 
jute. The numbers employed by the proposed schemes fot 
Dundee, however, will not amount to more than 10,000. 
Speaking at the annual conference of the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions on Tuesday, the Minister 
of Labour referred to the growth of unemployment on Tyneside 
and Clydeside—in which the unions are obviously vitally 
imterested—and said that the Government was “tackling the 
problem energetically and vigorously.” There is certainly no 
dearth of plans for the future of these areas, and there is 2 
prespect of fairly steady employment in the shipyards for some 
ume ahead, with the programme of reconversion and replace- 
ment of merchant shipping. But it is inevitable that the present 
numbers employed in shipbuilding (229,000 compared with 
145,000 in June, 1939) will eventually be reduced, and it is 
therefore essential that the efforts to provide alternative employ- 
ment in these areas should be brought to fruition in good time. 


* * * 


Accidents in Coal Mines 


One of the few encouraging statistical aspects of the coal- 
mining industry in recent years has been the decline in the 
number of fatal accidents. An alarming increase characterised 
the operation of the mines in the earlier war years, when man- 
power was disorganised by recruitment demands and the strain 
of production was probably at the war-period peak. Between 
1939 and 1941 the total number killed underground and on the 
surface rose from 783 to 925, but as the result of measures taken 
to strengthen the inspectorate and to secure a more rigid enforce- 
ment of safety regulations, the upward trend has been not merely 
arrested but reversed. Between 1941 and 1945 manpower in the 
industry improved from 697,600 to about 709,000, and the number 
of deaths dropped from 925 to 877 in 1942, 718 in 1943, 623 in 
1944, and to 547—the lowest in the records of the industry for 
the last 72 years—in 1945. 

The position is still not satisfactory, however. A report by 
Mr P. T. Jenkins, HM. Divisional Inspector of Mines for the 
Cardiff and Forest of Dean Division of the South Wales coalfield, 
draws attention to facts which amply justify the campaign to 
raise the level of safety in the industry. One of the points 
stressed is the inadequacy of the precautions taken against falls 
of. ground from roof and sides—the main cause of loss of life 
and limb in the mines. An analysis of the returns of fatal and 
serious non-fatal accidents at conveyor roadheads and faces and 
of the methods of support used shows that in 1945 the accident 
rate per million tons in places where no bars were used was 5.33, 
as compared with 1.11 for the whole industry. 

The report notes, however, “the remarkable reduction of roof 
subsidence between the gobs and the coal face which has resulted 
from the pneumatic stowing method introduced in the coalfield,” 
and expresses the view that the extended adoption of this system 
at pits working thick seams in conjunction with the use of steel 
bars and steel props as roof supports would probably reduce 
accidents due to falls of ground to a minimum. American 
machine mining methods on the Bord and Pillar system have 
not yet proved successful in South Wales, owing to difficulties of 
roof control, even where physical conditions are considered 
favourable. 


* * * 


Kaffir Reports 


The annual reports of leading South African gold mines 
reflect the effects of war conditions. Significant figures are sum- 
marised in the table on page 865, which shows that rising costs 
have eaten into working profits and that development has been 
postponed, owing to shortage of labour, at the expense of proved 
ore reserves. 

Working costs per ton may rise further this year even in cases 
where production expands. Development costs will rise as more 
labour becomes available, and capital expenditure will run at a 
higher level ; for instance, Daggafontein plans to spend £220,000 
against £10,000, and other mines in the Anglo-American group 
will have to meet increased expenditure. The recently published 
quarterly reports throw no light on the incidence of the new tax 
formula, which is of considerable importance to shareholders. 
Some indication of the effects may be reflected in the half- 
yearly dividend declarations due at the beginning of June, though 
these will be adversely affected by the March strikes, 
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Shorter Notes 


An inaccurate statement on the ICI expansion programme on 
page 808 of The Economist of May 18th may have given a wrong 
impression of the company’s employment policy in South Wales. 
The factory to manufacture light alloys there will use equipment 
transferred from Birmingham, but the labour force has been 
recruited in South Wales itself, and no employees will be trans- 
ferred from Birmingham, 

* 


The first year of the British Export Trade Research Organisa- 
tion which ended on March 31 has been largely spent in building 
up a nucleus organisation in the United Kingdom and in establish- 
ing overseas offices, following a priority list of markets agreed in 
consultation with members. Approximately 120 research assign- 
ments have been taken up. BETRO is in course of appointing 
liaison officers to extend the personal contacts with members. 
A Joint Standing Committee consisting of BETRO, the Board of 
Trade and the FBI has also beefi set up. An intensive campaign 
to secure new members has been launched, but from replies 
received it is evident that many firms are apt to discount the 
value of market research in expanding their overseas business. 


x 


The Joint Disposals Organisation recommended by the Wool 
Conference held in London in May, 1945, is now to be established 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Harry Shackleton, the Wool Con- 
troller. The three Dominion governments together and the 
British government will each contribute half the total capital, the 
British government handing over the whole of its stock of Domi- 
nion wool and recovering half the cost in four annual instalments 
from the Dominions, The Joint Organisation will seek to dispose 
of the stock of about 3,000 million Ib. of wool over a period 
of years by fixing reserve prices at which it is prepared to sell old 
wool or buy the new clip at the auctions. 
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United Steel Companies are offering to holders of the 
£2,003,674 4 per cent debentures the opportunity to exchange 
into 1,883,454 44 per cent cumulative £1 preference shares, The 
debentures aie callable at 102 per cent and each holder of f15, 


will receive 94 preference shares, issued at approximately 215 od. 
a share, and 14s. 8d. for net debenture interest from April 1 

July 31. The offer to free the company from debenture dety % 
order to pursue development plans will involve g slight 
increase in gross annual interest payments from {£80,147 ; 
£84,755 though the redemption provision of about £55,000 pe; 
annum will no longer be necessary. The preference shareholder: 
will be entitled on a winding-up arising from nationalisation tc 
the average price on the Stock Exchange during the precedin: 
six months, provided, apparently, that the shares have stood » 
a premium throughout this period. . 

* 


Since the liquidation payments on ED Realisation and R\j 
Realisation recorded in The Economist of May 11th, on page 76g 
the RM Realisation holding of 138,582 O.S. N. Realisation “B” 
has been sold. Amended and probably fins! liquidation paymeny 
will be made to RM Realisation Holders amounting to 13s. 3d. 
a share. Since the two companies were formed the ED Realis:. 
tion Company has distributed 20s, 9d. per share and RM Realis:. 
tion 23s. 6d. a share. Both ED and RM shareholders have als 
received £13 Union Castle stock for every ten shares held. 

x 


For the year to March 31st Marks and Spencer net profits ros: 
from £1,916,487 to £2,052,345, after charging reduced deprecia- 
tion and repair allocations of £374,134 against £419,682. Th: 
dividend has been raised from 40 per cent to $0 per cent. Te. 
tion requires £35,000 less at £1,075,000 and £1,000,000 is put t0 
general reserve, making £3,150,000, and the carry forward is r- 
duced by £609,089 to £705,302. The market had hoped fo 
even better things, possibly basing itself on the Woolworth re. 
sults, and the shares fell from 86s. to 82s. 6d. cum dividend, 10 
yield £3 1s. 3d. per cent. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets have been less active than 
last week. The effects of the new tap loan terms now appear to be 
more or less fully worked out in the gilt-edged market, but conditions 
in the ordinary share market were still irregular and prices generally 
tended to react. 

At first, the gilt-edged market continued to fall, but by Tuesday a 
tairly complete adjustment to the tap terms had been achieved, although 
in mid-week prices were again slightly unsettled. This renewed easier 
tendency upset other investment stocks somewhat, although bank and 
insurance shares occasionally rose further. 

The home railway market was rather easier. Among foreign railways 
Peruvian and Antofagasta issues improved. In the industrial market 
there were mixed movements ; disappointing company announcements 
produced sharp falls in Marks & Spencer, Johnson & Phillips, English 
Sewing Cotton, and Vactric, but there were a number of good features, 
including Tube Investments. Among heavy industrial shares ship- 
building shares were firm, and selected iron and coal shares rose. 
Shipping shares rose further but aircraft manufacturing shares sagged. 

In the oil market the leaders remained firm, but Mexican Eagle fell 
sharply on the announcement of the breakdown of the valuation 
negotiations. 

In the mining market, Kaffir producing issues continued to droop 
on uncertainty about native labour costs and strikes. Orange Free 
State and related counters failed to hold the best prices; the ex- 
travagent opening price of £5 for St. Helena did not attract buying 
and damped the speculators. There was short-lived activity in West 
Africans. Copper shares were reactionary. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


100th ANNUAL REPORT 


In a statement circulated with the 1ooth 
annual report of the Royal Insurance Com- 
, Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. 
England, said that fire, accident and marine 
premiums at £17,584,731—a record figure— 
were higher by £359,813 over 1944. Under- 
writing profit was {1,563,237 compared with 
{1,607,287 in the aprevious year. New life 
net sums at {4,005,489 represented 
an advance of nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds over the 1944 figure. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


Fire premiums, at £7,841,426, rose by 
£648,447 agaist the 1944 figure of 
£.75192,979. 

Accident and general premiums totalied 
{7.752,880 compared with {7,597,498 in 
1944. 

The 1944 marine account closed with a 
record profit of £693,719, to winch America 
made a substantial contribution. 

Life new business, at £4,005,480, com- 
pared favourably with the previous year’s 
figure of {£3,770,294. For the last few 
months of 1945 the flow of new business was 
practically at pre-war level. 


Apart frem taxation and agency commis- 
sion, administrative costs were tess than 18} 
per cent. 


- 


SERVICE OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


The Chairman referred to the fact that the 
report which accompanied the statement 
marked the completion of the company’s 
tooth year. In its progress throughout the 
century from a modest concern in Liverpool 
in 1845 to the present international organisa- 
non, the “ Royal” had manifested every sign 
of perpetual — open-mindedness, 
strength, stamina and enthusiasm in the 
service of others. 


The founders had looked beyond their 
ledgers to a wider horizon. They had had 
the foresight to know that private enterprise 

service of public interest must have a 
common goal. A century later their suc- 
cessors had been gratified to hear the recent 
pronouncement of Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
President of the Board of Trade, that the 
Government had no intention of i i 
with the transaction of insurance business by 
Private enterprise, a decision that must be 
wekcomed on the broadest possible grounds 
of public interest in view of the world-wide 
ramifications of British insurance. 


CHALLENGE OF CHANGING CONDITIONS 


History had shown that insurance had 
always been flexible and quick to adapt itself 
 « ing conditions. In the horse and 
Carriage days, the requisite cover had been 
Provided. When the motor car arrived, the 

ance needs were met. With the coming 
of the air age, the Company was a 
Prepared, and the “ Royal” had had the dis- 
ction a few months ago of insuring the first 
Postwar civil aircraft to be delivered to 
Private owners in this country. 

Always with the basic principle of public 
Service in mind, insurance must continue to 
emticipate the needs of the future and thus 
maintain its prominent place in international 
business, a place which decades of successful 
Past service had earned for it. 


RE-ESTABLISHING OVERSEAS BUSINESS 
The re-establishment and development of 
the Company’s business in the liberated terri- 
tories of Europe was proceeding 
satisfactorily. In Central and Southern 


Europe the outlook was less favourable and 


the resumption of business there on a satis- 
factory basis depended upon the solution of 
complex political and economic questions. 


Im the Far East, the Company’s interests 
were being actively rebuilt. Its Offices in 
Singapore and Shanghai had been re-opened. 


27,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


In November last, an Interim Dividend of 
38. 3d. was declared and the Directors now 
recommend a payment of 3s. 3d., making 
6s. 6d. per £1 stock for the year, being the 
same as for 1944. The question of dividend 
Was contin before the Directors and, 
although the figures this year again showed 
some improvement, there were still many 
imponderable factors which, however, it was 
hoped might be much clarified im the near 


_ It was unfortunate that statements which 
infermed the public as to the stability and 
resources of British Insurance might convey 
a false impression of the character of the 
ownership of the Stock. The “Royal” had 
over 27,000 Stockholders whose average hold- 
ing was £205. The average annual dividend 
received was approximately £36 net of tax. 
Not over 4 per cent of the members held more 
than £1,000 of Stock. 


TOUCHING THE PULSE OF THE WORLD 


The “ Royal” had entered its second cen- 
tury with its roots firmly embedded in the 
past; its strength virile in the present ; and 
its faith strong in the future. With its 
millions of policy-holders worldwide, repre- 
sentative of all interests and all classes, it 
stood literally in close and daily contact with 
the pulse of the world. It would be the 
Company’s constant endeavour to keep the 
“ Royal ” in the vanguard of constructive and 
useful development in the interests of that 
vast, worldwide public it unceasingly seeks 
to serve. 





BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A STRONG BALANCE SHEET 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of British Match Cerporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 22nd instant, at Haddon House, 
66a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Arthur Hacking, OBE. (chairman), 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said :— 

I feel sure it is your wish that we should 
place on record our sense of heartfelt sorrow 
on the death of our late chairman, Sir 
Clarence E. Bartholomew. His memory will 
be revered by many thousands in the busi- 
ness for years to come. © : 

The total return from investments jn sub- 
sidiary and associated companies during the 
year ended April 30, 1946, was 10.148 per 
cent. as compared with 10.221 per cent. for 
the year ended the same date in 1945. The 
slight apparent reduction is due to the gross- 
ing up at a tax of Qs. in the £, as against 
ros. certain dividends which are paid free 
of income tax. I am sure the return will be 
considered as exceedingly satisfactory. 

The industry still remains under the con- 
trol of the Board of Trade, and during the 
year the distribution of matches to the home 
market has been slightly increased. As yet 
the import of matches into this country from 
abroad has only been permitted on a very 
small scale, so that the volume of business 
in our home factories has been exceedingly 
well maintained. : 

Our balance sheet is .he strongest that this 
company has ever issued. There is a reserve 
as at April 30th last of no less than £141,000 
in the price of our Government securities, 
which stand at £1.536,882, with a market 
value as at that date of no less than 

1,677,980. 1 
f The report was adopted and the dividends 
recommended were approved. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASES IN 
PREMIUMS 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of The Employers’ Liability Assurance Ger- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 22nd 
imstant. in London, the Rt. Hon. Lard 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the ac- 
counts :— 

Our resulis for 1945 may be summarised 
as follows: Our total premium income is 
£7,783,739, an increase of £601,106 over 
1944. Our underwriting profit of £153,225 
(which is arrived at after charging dominion 
and foreign taxes), together with our net 
interest mcome of {172,478, amounts to 
£325,703. We are recommending the pay- 
ment on May 31st of a final dividend of 2s. 
per share, which, with the interim dividend 
of is. 6d. per share, paid on October 3151 
last, makes a total payment for the year of 
3s. 6d. per share. We then carry forward 
£687,332, an increase of £5,177 on the year. 
This sum of £687,332 is additional to the 
general reserve of £2,500,000, 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our fire account shows an increased pre- 
mium and a profit of £53,601, or 8.6 per 
cemt. We hope for the continued growth of 
this account, and I would again emphasise 
the necessity of policyholders making sure 
that their sums insured represent the present 
value of their property. I fear that many 
people do not yet realise how ereatly vahucs 
have risen since 1939, and what a serious 
risk they are rumming by under-imsurance. 

The premiums in our accidemt and general 
accoumt are £7,158,067, and have produced 
a profit of £99,624, or 1.4 per cent. Most 
of the premiums come from the United 
States, where, for the tirst time for ten years, 
our underwriting result shows a loss. Uur 
United States general manager and attornev, 
Mr Edward C. Stone, has recently paid a 
short visit to London, and the situation of 
our business in America has been fully dis- 
cussed with him. We havc every confidence 
that. under Mr Stone’s able and energetic 
management, our business will, in the course 
of time, again be profitable to us, but the 
transition fron war to peace conditions in 
the United States, as elsewhere, has taised 
ens which it may take some time to 
solve. 

There is a further increase in the total of 
our investments, which now amoeuat to 
£12676,381. Once more on your behalf I 
would express our gratitude to our execu- 
tive committee in the United States, under 
the able chairmanship of Mr Charles F. 
Adams, for their skilful supervision of our 
large imvestments im that country. 

The Clerical Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society again reports satisfactory 
results and its recent quinquennial valuation 
disclosed a surplus of £1,644,440. of which 
one-tenth comes to the corporation as pre- 
prietors. 


MERCHANTS’ MARINE COMPANY 


The position of the Merchants’ Marine 
Insurance Company has improved materially 
during recent years and. as indicated in the 
directors” report, we propose, during the 
present year, tO reconstruct its capital, using 
for that purpose the reserve of {400.000 
provided in cur balance-sheet. 

Our home premium moome will naturaliv 
be reduced when the Government insurance 
scheme for mdustrial injuries comes imto 
force. For many years past, workmen’s com- 
pensation business has not been a large 
contributor to our profits, but its velume 
has assisted in maintaining expenses at «4 
reasonable lfevel, and there may be certain 
initial difficulties of adjustment in this respect. 

The report was adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


10-YEAR BONUS 


The annual general meeting of this Society 
was held, on the 2oth instant, at Norwich. 


Sir Robert Bignold, D.L. (the President), 
said that at home they had added £2,064,000 
to their holdings in British Government 
Securities, which now stood in their balance 
sheet at £14,552,000. Their total funds now 
amounted to over £61,000,000, on which a 
net interest rate of £3 10s. 4d. per cent. had 
been earned. During the year the Society 
had invested over £1,600,000 in mortgages 
at home and abroad. The figure included the 
sum of over £1,000,000 for house purchase 
Joans in this country. 


They were able to record in what was 
still mainly a war year a net new business 
of 11,583,988, being an imcrease of 
41,290,289 over the figure for 1944. 

Their actuaries had prepared new rates of 
premium for new business as from the 
beginning of 1946, which would be found to 
be as attractive as any in the market 


The bonus rates now declared for the 
period of 10 years from 1936 to 1945, were, 
he was sure policyholders would agree, very 
satisfactory, and a with-profit policy in this 
Society would continue to be a first-class 
investment from every standpoint. 


The report was adopted, and in respond- 
ing to the vote of thanks to the executive and 
staffs, the general manager said a cautious 
view must be taken in regard to future 
profit earnings. The directors were to be 
congratulated that, through good times and 
bad, they had rigidly adhered to a 24 per 
cent. valuation for 45 years. The Society now 
entered on another quinquennium with re- 
newed vigour, and he looked forward with 
confidence to its continued prosperity 


NORWICH UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


The annual general meeting of this Society 
was held, on the 2oth instant, at Norwich. 

Sir Robert Bignold, D.L. (the chairman), 
said that the fire account showed a useful 
addition of £189,935 in their premium in- 
come, but the balance available for transfer 
to profit and loss was disappointingly small 
compared with previous years. Several rea- 
sons contributed to that result. 

Whilst their accident business had not con- 
tributed to profit and loss account quite to the 
same extent as in the past year, they could 
regard the resulting transfer of £167,417 as 
very satisfactory. Another pleasing feature 
was the increase of £257,933 in premium 
income. Their operations abroad had again 
produced a profit. 

The premium income in the marine 
account now stood at £489,686. The 1943 
account now closed presented a satisfactory 
picture and the directors had decided to trans- 
fer a sum of £150,000 to profit and loss 
account, 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the 
balance brought forward of £341,460 had 
been increased by the transfer of the trading 
profit of £347,589, together with the sum of 
£137,057 for net interest. That left a total 
of £909,543 available for their disposal. 

With the transfer of £100,000 to general 
reserve and {50,00 to pension, fund, and 
other amounts as shown in the balance-sheet, 
the carry forward was left at £370,588, against 
£341,460 last year. The total premium in- 
come of the society over all sections, showing 
an increase of £243,071, now amounted to 
£5,122,847, the highest recorded in the 
societv’s history. e total assets of the 
society now amounted to £9,152,602, an in- 
crefée of £148,632 over the previous year. 

The report was adopted. 
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RICHARD CRITTALL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Mr R. G. Crittall, the chairman, presided 
at the thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Richard Crittall and Company, Limited, 
held at Great West Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

In presenting for your consideration the 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 
1945, I am mindful that, although our meet- 
ing is the company’s thirty-fifth annual 
general meeting, it is our first as a public 
company. The business is now over 60 years 
old and has, during this long period, built up 
a substantial position in the heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning industry. 


IMPORTANT INSTALLATIONS 


Over the years we have carried out the 
engineering installations in many famous 
buildings. 

A wider field is also covered by our sub- 
sidiary companies, Air Ducts, Limited, 
Crittall Kitchen Equipment Company 
Limited, Dulrae Manufacturing Company 
Limited, Grierson Limited, and Magnetic 
Valve Company Limited. 


THE PROSPECTS 


The prosperity of the parent company is 
bound up with the large buildings and con- 
tracting industry. 

A continuance of our present export ex- 
pansion and our profitable infiltration into 
new markets will make a relatively good 
contribution to the nation’s export drive. 


ITEMS IN THE ACCOUNTS 


I must now turn your attention to the 
year’s accounts. The profit on the parent 
company’s trading for the year is £10,983, 
against £51,373 last year—the decline being 
due entirely to the cancellation of war con- 
tracts. This, as will be seen from the con- 
solidated statement, has been more than 
offset by the increased profits of subsidiary 
companies. To this sum must be added 
£31,994 brought into profits and represent- 
ing reserves made in prior years against con- 
tracts then uncompleted but settled during 
the year under review, as has been our 
normal practice ; £10,453 in dividends from 
subsidiaries and £139 in sundry dividends. 

It may be helpful to our shareholders 
to add that we requested our auditors to 
compute the earnings of the company and 
the group, ignoring the reserve brought in 
to the 1945 accounts, and they state that 
the position of the available profit, because 
of the incidence of EPT, would be approxi- 
mately the same. 


I might add that for at least 25 years it 
has been our custom to make reserves often 
of a substantial nature against any contin- 
gencies arising from uncompleted contracts. 
At the completion of each year we bring 
into profit reserves no longer required and 
make such new reserves as we deem neces- 
sary. 

This gives us a gross income of £53,569, 
from which we must deduct directors’ fees 
at £5,006, depreciation at 4,559, provision for 
EPT £32,374 (including on the profit 
of subsidiary companies), leaving a balance 
of £15,630 available for distribution or to 
carry forward. In passing, I would observe 
that we have not had to make any provision 
for income tax, having over-reserved in pre- 
vious years. Our auditors advise us that 
full provision has been made for all taxation 
liability on profits to December 31, 1945. 

To the available balance of £15,630 must 
be added £25,366 brought forward from last 
year—a total of £40,996. We have already 
paid the year’s Preference dividend, absorbing 


£360 after deduction of tax, and I ask yoy to 
approve a distribution of 100 per cent, op 
the ordinary capital—which will  absorh 
£13,750 after deduction of tax at 9s. in the 
pound, leaving to be carried forward to the 
current year’s account the sum of £26836, 
just over £1,500 in excess of the sum 
— in. 

urning to the balance sheet, it will be 
observed that issued capital and capital re. 
serve remain unchanged; sundry reserves and 
surplus stand at £40,008; current liabilities 
have contracted to £297,292, a decline of 
some £54,000 on the year. Turning to the 
assets, fixed assets at £42,549 (a conservative 
valuation) show a small decrease; investments 
show a small increase at £18,023; total liquid 
assets at £345,726 have declined by £57,000, 
corresponding with the reduction in the cur- 
rent liabilities. 

The consolidated accounts may call for 
some comment, The consolidated profits 
(including the reserve already mentioned) 
amount to £93,100, compared with {80,008 
for 1944. After provision has been made for 
taxation, depreciation, and directors’ fees the 
net profit is £25,385; and I have already 
dealt with the allocation of the parent com- 
pany’s profit. To show a comparative posi- 
tion, however, we give the figures in com- 
parison with those shown in the statement 
printed in the press.at the time the company 
was made public in November, 1945:— 

Profit before 
Year N.D.C.,E.P.T. 
ended anddepre- N.D.C./ Depreciation 
Dec. 31 ciation E.P.T. (pera/cs.) Profit 
1938 ... £23,424 £1,150 £818 £21,456 


1939 ... 32,094 5,710 1,269 25,115 
1940 ... 25,388 4,388 2,270 18,730 
1941... 42,461 16,749 3,325 22,387 
1942 ... 63,356 14,655 5,057 43,644 
1943 ... 37,212 1,030 8,008 30,234 
1944 .. 86,486 36,267 10,378 39,841 
1945 ... *87,217 34,237 12,046 40,934 


* Including the reserves transfer already 
mentioned. ft Credit. 

It will be observed that the net available 
profit subject to income tax only is higher 
by about £1,000. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows the following main figures: 
Capital and reserves, £106,806; current 
liabilities and provisions at £561,300 show 
an increase of £85,000 on the year. On the 
asset side: ffked assets are up by 47,000 2! 
£91,540, liquid assets are up by £86,000 at 
£581,667, stock and work-in-progress show- 
ing substantial increases. 

It will be observed that liquid assets exceed 
current liabilities by nearly £24,000, an 
the liquid nature of the company’s assets 
should be noted. The increase in sundry 
creditors by £36,000 and the large sum owing 
to our bankers, who have always assisted Us 
most readily, indicate that our resources af 
more than fully employed, and hence the 
need for new capital to meet our present 
requirements and our anticipated expansio?. 

Throughout the years we have adopted # 
prudent attitude and have ploughed bac 
into the business a considerable proportion 
of our profits. Thus our valuations are con 
servative, and, as an instance, I would sult 
that a valuation of our fixed assets in Me 
group took place last autumn, and alt 
allowing for depreciation, the valuations - 
ceeded £200,000 against a balance-shet 
valuation of about £90,000. The buildings 
and plant are well maintained and mos : 
quite modern. We are of the opinion 0? 


we can maintain our distribution for 1%4 
Orders are in good supply. pe 
I must not conclude without expressing 

my colleagues, our executive officers, 4 

whole of our staff my appreciation 

support and loyal co-operation. a5 
The report and accounts were adopt 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


A £40,000,009 PLAN 


The nneteeath ordinary general meeting 
of mperial C5emical Industries, Ltd., was 
held, on the 23rd instant, in London, the 
Rght Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., 
LL.D., the chairman, presiding, 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
eccounts: The country faces grave economic 
problems, and the company will give its 
{ull energies to assist in their solution. By 
the end of the year considerable progress had 
been made in turning over to production of 
peace-time needs. The problem of recon- 
version is less acute than for some other 
industries, since the major-ty of the com- 
pany’s products are the raw materials of 
other industries, and so vary less from 
peace to war. 

The successful conduct of the chemical 
industry depends entirely upon the satis- 
factory soluuon of the coal problem and 
emphasis cannot be laid too strongly on the 
urgency of this problem and the need to 
reverse the present trend of decline in the 
cutput and quality of coal and of increase 
m its price. 


NEW CAPITAL PROGRAMME 


During the last three years much time and 

thought have been devoted to examining the 
ways in which the company can best assist 
the country’s efforts to re-establish and 
expand its productive capacity. A provisional 
long-term programme of capital expenditure 
covering the next eight years has been pre- 
pared, amounting in all to over £40,000,000. 
The programme makes provision for im- 
provements and extensions of our existing 
manufacturing plants and services, for con- 
struction of entireiy new plants, for exten- 
sions to research laboratories, and for welfare 
amenities. 
_ The first instalment of the programme will 
include important extensions of the alkali 
and dye stuffs plants. The company has an 
extensive plan for industrial expansion in the 
development area near to Middlestyough, 
where the Wilton estate has been acquired. 
Negotiations are proceeding with the Govern- 
ment with a view to taking over certain of 
the agency factories built and operated by 
the company for the Government during the 
war. The Gowerton factory, near Swansea, 
has been purchased outright for the manu- 
facture of light alloys. Other immediate 
capital projects relate to nylon polymer for 
conversion into yarn for hosiery and general 
textiles, to insecticides and pesticides, and 
to refr.gerants, 

During the first half of the year research 
and development activities continued to be 
directed almost exclusively to the prosecution 
i the war, but with victory it became pos- 
sible to devote increasing attention to apply- 
Mg tO peacetime purposes materials invented 
mmediately prior to or during the war. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


he expansion of exports is well in the 
forefront of the board’s attennou. During 
the latter half of 1945, in spite of the 
Shortage of shipping and the continuation of 
‘sport controls, the company’s exports ex- 
ceeded in volume those in the comparable 
Period of 1938. Overseas sales are now being 
made as fast as production by both the 

% and the overseas manufacturing com- 
Panies will allow. The virtual elimination of 
f an and Japanese chemical and non- 
Peer metal products has caused many 
Omer customers of those countries to look 
'o the company for supplies. The return 
_™More normal ‘conditions will, however, 
ng increased competition. The company 
Will be pred commercially and techni- 
tally to handle the much-increased range and 


ume of products it has to offer. 
ring the war I:aperial Chemical Indus- 
of Australia and New Zealand, Ltd., 


tries 


has added more preducts to its range of 
manufactures and the development of the 
new iactory near Sydney has increased its 
Capacity, I have just returned trom an ex- 
teaded tour of the Union of South Afr.ca 
and Southern Rhodesia. African Explosives 
and Chemical Industries, Ltd., operates three 
large factories. The prospects are excellent. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., is well placed 
to further Canadian industrial development. 
The companies in which we are interested 
in Argenuna and Brazil are also expanding 
their production both in existing and new 
fields. The board have paid ciose attention 
to developments in India, particularly in the 
chemical field. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


The subject of international commercial 
Telations is one of great importance to the 
company, in view of its widespread interests 
througnout the world. The U.S.A. Govern- 
ment has made proposals for an internat.onal 
trade organisation which are to be considered 
at a conference to be held during the summer 
of this year. The British Government has 
lent its support to the main points of the 
American proposals, but we in Great Britain 
cannot agree that the surest route to the ideal 
of a seadily expanding world wade is by 
way Of a somewhat arbitrary condemnation 
of practices which Great Britain and other 
countries have found useful, whilst American 
methods go unchallenged. 


In the past the company has been a party 
to various international agreements, some 
involving an exchange of patent and process 
knowledge in defined fields, some involving 
purely marketing arrangements, and others 
involving a combination ot the two. In 
general, the board are of opinion that there 
is room, and indeed need, in international 
trade for arrangements of ail these types. 

The consolidated income for the year has 
risen from £7,223,271 to £7,692,729, an 
increase of £469,458, after providing 
£3,314,133 for obsolescence and depreciation, 
which includes the year’s prov.sion of 
£2,§00,000 for the central obsolescence and 
depreciation reserve. The increase in income 
is entirely due to a larger amount brought 
to credit from past over-provisions for taxa- 
tion, as shown in the consolidated income 
statement. 

Profitable enterprise springs from _risk- 
taking, which in turn is founded upon an 
appropriate reward as an incentive. We 
warmly welcome the repeal of the excess 
profits tax from 31st December, 1946, as a 
definite contribution to the national economy. 


THE OUTLOO<S 


The board throughout the war made it a 
firm policy to keep all prices at the lowest 
possible level, and have endeavoured to sup- 
port the policy by a continuous drive to 
reduce costs through increased efficiency and 
higher yields. Much of the company’s 
expenditure on research is directed to these 
ends. The costs of manufacture of many 
of our products have increased substantially 
owing to the much higher price of fuel and 
increased wage fates. 

The board recognise the urgent national 
need for increased exports, in order to pay 
for the imports necessary to maintain our 
standard of living. This calls for a greater 
volume of production through enhanced 
efficiency in the use of manpower and the 
utmost use of plant and machinery. I warmly 
welcome the assurances of co-operation in 
increasing productivity recently given by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. I hope that every effort will be made 
by the Government to confine restrictions 
and controls within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

The report was adopted. 
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INCORPORATED 
ACLOUNTANTS 


MR F. WOOLLEY’'S SPEECH 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting 
of this Society was held in London on the 
22nd instant. 


Mr. F. Woolley, J.P., F.S.A.A., the Presi- 
dent, in the course of his address. said : — 

The Council has not. made any official 
pronouncement on the subject of professional 
fees, but we are aware that with the con- 
currence of clients there has been an upward 
revision of fees necessitated by commendable 
increases in salaries and other expanding 
costs. While the Council does not take 
any official action as regards the remunera- 
uon of practising or non-practising members, 
it is clear that the considerable increases in 
office costs not only justify but necessitate a 
proportionate advance in fees charged to 
clients, 


CO-ORDINATION OF THE PROFESSION 


I am glad to announce that the principal 
Accountancy Bodies, who have been con- 
sidering this question of co-ordination, have 
agreed a draft Public Accountants’ Bill. 
“‘Lhere was sent to all members of the Society 
yesterday a memorandum explaining the pro- 
visions of the draft Bill, and a notice conven- 
ing an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Society to be held on June 4th next to give 
consideration to resolutions expressing appro- 
val of the Bill. You will appreciate, there- 
fore, that this is not the occasion for me to 
do more than refer briefly to this questicn 
of co-ordination which will be dealt with 
fully at the meeting on June 4th. I wouid 
meanwhile stress the great significance of 
these proposals, in their bear.ng upon the 
future of our profession, including, of course, 
the members of our Society. 

I would like also at this stage to express 
our indebtedness to the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, and, in particular, to Mr Richard A. 
Witty, Past President of the Society, and to 
Mr. Charles J. G. Palmour, Past President of 
the Institute. 


ACCOUNTS OF NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


H.M. Government have announced in 
broad terms their policy in regard to the 
nationalisation of industry. I forbear on 
this occasion to discuss the merits of so 
controversial a subject. But there are two 
or three aspects which particularly concern 
our profession. First there is the effect 
upon production, a large overall increase of 
which is essential to enable this country to 
rehabilitate its econom.c position. The long- 
term effect of the policy of nationalisation 
is a matter of individual opinion, but, once 
legislation is passed, our endeavour will be 
to give constructive assistance. The question 
of rehabilitation is urgent and the atmo- 
sphere of uncertainty as to the future which 
exists throughout industry, and especially in 
particular industries, is militating against 
future planning and definite decisions. This 
is leading to widespread concern and is a 
deterrent upon production. 

It seems probable that in particular cases 
the nationalisation of industry will cause loss 
of audits and accounting work, and this 
matter has closely engaged the attention of 
the professional bodies ; but it presents great 
difficulties. 

It is important that nationalised industries 
should face public comment and criticism of 
their operating results by the publication of 
detailed and fully supported accounung 
statements. Most regrettably, there seems 
to be official reluctance in, for example, the 
case of the nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try, to be committed in advance to the publi- 
cation of what may fairly be regarded as 
minimum informatian. I suggest that the 
public should be informed of the financial 
results as a whole and the comparative 
results of the various nationalised. units ; 
these results. should be set out in easily 
intelligibie form. 

The report was adcpted. 
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THE DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


CENTENARY YEAR 
MR L. J. CADBURY’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The Daily 
News, Limited, was held, on the 22nd 
instant, at 12 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech said: 
The year under review is the rooth of our 
existence as a newspaper. On January 21, 
1946, we celebrated our centenary. On that 
day in 1846 the first issue of The Daily News 
was produced with Charles Dickens as its 
editor. It came out on the eve of a Parlia- 
mentary session that was to debate the Corn 
Laws and ultimately to repeal them. Dickens 
did not remain editor for long, but he 
collected around him a brilliant staff and 
established for the new paper a policy of 
progress and reform. Our centenary was 
celebrated last January by a dinner at which 
we were honoured by the presence of some 
500 guests representing the Press, the Ser- 
vices, politics, art and industry. 

In preparation for our centenary we looked 
up the early issues of the paper in our 
archives and were fmpressed with the impor- 
tant events that occurred during the year of 
our birth and the century that followed. - 


NAME CHANGED 


During the course of its existence, The 
Daily News has changed its name. By its 
amalgamation with the Daily Chronicle in 
1930 it became the News Chromicle. The 
title The Daily News, however, still con- 
tinues to exist as the name of this company. 
The Daily News, Limited controls two sub- 
sidiaries—News Chronicle, Limited, and the 
Star Newspaper Company, Limited, which, 
in turn, own the copyrights of their respec- 
tive papers. The parent company also acts 
as their printers and publishers as well as 
pertorming other common services. We are 
proud that the original name is preserved by 
the parent company, for it sums up a century 
of newspaper enterprise and of fidelity to a 
progressive point of view im politics and 
affairs. 

It is perhaps fitting that opportunity should 
be taken here of saying something of the 
paper’s experiences during the war. Our 
premises at Bouverie Street, at Commercial 
Wharf (south of the river), and at Man- 
chester, were damaged by enemy action on 
many occasions. Sixty per cent. of our plant 
in London was destroyed or put out of 
action by these raids for the period of war. 
I am glad to say that, despite these “ inci- 
dents,” neither of our papers ever missed a 
single day’s publication. We have to thank 
Kemsley Newspapers, Limited, who, in 1941, 
came to our rescue, letting us print and pub- 
lish on their premises for a fortnight when 
our Press rooms at Bouverie Street were 
entirely out of action. 


The board of directors of the Daily News 
have also made their contribution to the 
national cause. Sir Walter T. Layton, C.H., 
left Bouverie Street in 1940 to become 
Director-General of Programmes at the 
Ministry of Supply, and subsequently served 
as head of the Joint War Production Staff in 
charge. of the Programmes and Planning 


Division of the Ministry of Production. Mr 


R. J. Cruikshank, C.M.G., left in 1941 to 
become Director of the American Division 
of the Ministry of Information. In 1941, 
also, immediately after Germany’s declara- 
tion of war on Russia, I myself went to 
Moscow for nearly three months as head 


of the Economic Section of the British Mis- 
sion sent there to arrange assistance for our 
new Ally. Our production manager, Major 
Parsons, was second in command of B Com- 
pany (News Chronicle and Star) sth Batt. 
City of London Home Guard and over 400 
of our staff were on its strength. 


SHORTAGE OF NEWSPRINT 


Newsprint supplies continue to be a cause 
of great anxiety. The British Press gets its 
paper either from the home mills, which 
make it mainly from Scandinavian pulp, or 
‘2 the form of finished newsprint from 
Canada, Newfoundland or Scandinavia. 
These are all countries with hard currencies. 
Whether our supplies come as paper or as 
pulp, therefore, the essential raw material 
of the British Press is very vulnerable to 
exchange difficulties and at the present time 
our newspapers are still restricted to the four 
pages which were enforced upon us by the 
enemy at the height of the Battle of the 
Atlantic. It is generally recognised that these 
tiny papers—which have only half the num- 
ber of pages with which the Daily News 
started a century ago are quite inadequate. 
We hope that the passing of the American 
loan will materially ease this situation. 

Last year, in view of the General Election, 
an increase of 10 per cent. in newsprint was 
allowed. This was quickly taken up in larger 
sales. As a result, the circulation of the 
News Chronicle is now over 1,600,000 and 
that of The Star over 700,000. 


But while we want more newsprint to 
satisfy those who would like to buy our 
paper but are unable to get copies, we are 
anxious tO increase our papers in size. It 
is impossible to do justice with the present 
space available to all the important news 

to-day. This particularly applies to Parlia- 
mentary reports. 


LIBERAL AND PROGRESSIVE OUTLOOK 


In the years ahead one of our great pre- 
occupations as a people will be to equate 
the freedom of the individual with planning 
tor the community. It is in this sphere 
that our newspapers, the News Chronicle 
and The Star, which have never been tied 
to any party, but represent a broad, liberal 
and progressive outlook, have invaluable 
services to render. We must be vigilant to 
see that a fair balance is maintained between 
the claims of the State and the rights of 
the individual, that i» mobilising the re- 
sources of the community for the common 
weal the adventurous and experimental spirit 
should not be extinguished. The danger 
of all institutions is their hardening into s 
rigid orthodoxy. The greater the powers 
acquired by the State, the more necessary 
is it to preserve the free play of the critical 
faculty, to ensure that the unorthodox gets 
a hearing, and that the weight of authority 
does not crush out freshness and originality 
of mind. In the tough years ahead, Britain 
needs every kind of enterprise, private and 
public, if she is to recover her place in the 
world. If we put too exclusive an emphasis 
on security we are in peril of losing it. The 
imagination, and courage of our 
people must be a prime source of our national 
wealth : the future as it yt been in the 
past. It is through giving these qualities 
a chance for fulf Seeding: Wak oe sham 
alone be able to a living reality of a 

lanned economy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


EXTENSION OF INTFRESTS 


The annual general meeting of the Amai- 
gamated Metal Corporation, Limited, will h. 
held in London on the 28th instant. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


For the convenience of members, thi 
statement is being issued with the accounts 
and will be in substitution for a speech by 
the chairman at the annual meeting to be 
held on May 28, 1946, the proceedings a 
which will be entirely formal. The result 
shown in the accounts should not be taken 
as representing a return to normal trading, 
since a substantial portion of the profits was 
derived from special circumstances 


During the year under review, no chang: 
took place in the war-time system of Govern- 
ment purchase, import, and distribution of 
the major non-ferrous metals. The London 
Metal Exchange remained closed during the 
same period. This state of affairs continues 
to restrict in many directions the busines 
of the corporation, with resultant effect upon 
its revenue. Nevertheless, the gradual return 
to some extent to more nearly normal condi- 
tions in the allied and neutral countries, ha 
permitted the resumption of a certain 
measure of trade in several directions. 

We are maintaining our intention w 
broaden the basis of our activities with the 
object of taking part in the world-wide dis- 
tribution of raw materials additional to the 
non-ferrous metals and rubber ordinarily 
handled and also in the distribution of manv- 
factured goods, particularly those for export 
from the United Kingdom. We believe that 
we have an important role to fill in supply- 
ing services which many exporters are noi 
organised to furnish for themselves, With 
this end in view, your constituent companies, 
Henry Gardner and Company, Limited, and 
The British Metal Corporation, Limited, have 
extended their interests in various parts of 


‘the world. 


ENLARGED OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Henry Gardner and Co. have acquired a 
import and export business in the Far East, 
which has been incorporated under the well- 
known name of Sandilands Buttery and Co, 
Limited ; steps are also being taken to de- 
velop trade with South America and Ceylon. 
Henry Gardner and Co. have also taken 4 
substantial interest in H. J. Enthoven and 
Sons, Limited, who are smelters and 
of lead, manufacturers of solders, alloys, etc; 
in the United Kingdom. The British Met 
Corporation, Limited, has for some wme 
had an indirect interest in the European dis- 
tribution of Far Eastern products. A com 
pany has recently been formed under the 
name of the British Metal Corporation 
(India), Limited, to strengthen and increase 
our trade connections with that country. The 
British Metal Corporation has also take 
steps to participate in produce business @ 
East Africa. The constituent companies at 
taking joint action to obtain participation 4 
the import and export trade of China. 


The policy of expansion referred to = 
is naturally in its early stages and, W! 
present conditions, progress cannot 
Consequently, it may be some ume via 
the preliminary work can be expected to no 
any substantial return. We much regret” 
Sir Clive Baillieu felt constrained 1 _ 
from the board through the pressure of He 
business activities, and that Sir George Ou 
has retired on account of ill-health be 
thanks are due to all the staff associat So 
our joint concerns for their whole- 
co-operation. : 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 25, 1946 


LACRINOID ‘PRODUCTS, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Lacrinoid Products, Limited, was held, on 
the 21st instant, in London. 


Mr T. L. Horabin, M.P. (chairman of the 
-ompany), who presided, said: 


The accounts now presented to you show 
an improvement in the net trading profit of 
the company at £9,350, as compared with 
{5,522 for the previous year. This improve- 
ment is due to the reduction in the stan- 
dard rate of income tax and to the fact that 
the issue of further share capital during 
the year has increased the company’s stan- 
dard profits for Excess Profits Tax purposes. 
As the increase applied for only half of the 
year the company has yet to obtain the full 
efect of this adjustment. 


The large reduction in trading profit is 
due entirely to enemy action, a rocket-bomb 
having fallen on the factory in January, 1945. 
As a result, a substantial part of the factory 
and its equipment was destroyed. Unfor- 
tunately this incident, unlike the one pre- 
viously suffered in 1940, was attended by 
come loss of life and a‘ large number of 
casualties. Everything possible was done for 
those who had suffered, and the workers 
were fully paid during the period of unem- 
ployment. 


We were fortunate in receiving the assis- 
ance of the Ministry ot Supply, who re- 
quisitioned a factory near to the main works, 
which enabled the management to resume 
partial production within a limited period. 


The situation created by what amounted 
10 a cdtastrophe enabled the company to 
mconstruct and re-equip the factory in 
eccordance with modern practice. The addi- 
uonal funds required to carry out this pro- 
samme of reconstruction were financed in 
June last year from the proceed$ of a further 
issue of capital of the company. Part of 
the proceeds was used to purchase the fac- 
tory and freehold property requisitioned for 
us by the Ministry of Supply. 

I should like to express, on behalf of my 
ce-directors and myself, our appreciation of 
the way in which the management, staff and 
employees carried on during this difficult 
period of reconstruction, especially during 
the time when the weather was severe and 
‘nemy activity continued unabated. Per- 
haps the best testimony of their loyalty and 
unstnting efforts on behalf of the company 
is the fact that the profits reached their 
normal level by the last quarter of the year. 


On the cessation of hostilities many of 
our war Contracts were terminated. In spite 
of this and the disorganisation created by 
the incident to which I have referred, the 
management were able to turn over from 
the manufacture of a wide variety of pro- 
ducts for the various Ministries, including 
‘ubmarine battery containers, mine detec- 
(ots, aerial equipment, and other products 

from plastics material, to peace pro- 
duction in accordance with the plans to 
Which I referred in my last speech. As I 
said, your directors had decided to 
‘oncentrate on the production, when the 
lime came, of articles related to the clothing, 
using, furnishing and other industries. 
during the latter part of 1945 your fac- 


lory produced not only buttons of all kinds, , 


~ also plastic door, drawer and cupboard 
imiture for the building and furniture in- 
“ustties, together with other specialities of 
the company, such as cabinet handles and 
hobs for all purposes. 


As to the future of the company, our 
order books are full and, although we have 
been exporting practically one-third of our 
output, the proprietary lines of your com- 
pany are considered to be of such imper- 
tance that the Government Departments 
concerned have instructed us to give the 
home market priority over export. On the 
other hand, the supply of raw material is 
sull difficult and is likely to remain so for 
some time to come. This may prevent the 
company from enjoying the full results 
which its productive capacity and the de- 
mand for its products permit. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be hoped that the scarcity of 
raw material will gradually be eased, and 
your directors view the prospects of the 
company with confidence. 


Mr Alexander Bernstein, who founded 
the original business in 1920, and who has 
acted as managing director since that time, 
decided to retire from active participation 
in the management, but to continue to serve 


the company in the capacity of an ordinary 
director. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





DUBARRY PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SUCCESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


STIMULATING EFFECT 
REPEAL 


OF E.P.T. 


The 23rd annual general meeting of the 
Dubarry Perfumery Company, Limited, was 
held, at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on the 
6th instant. 


Mr H. W. K. Pears, the chairman said: 
The year 1945 was the most difficult one 
that the company had encountered owing to 
controls and shortage of raw materials. 
Considering the circumstances, we emerged 
with flying colours ; they were nailed to the 
mast. Otherwise we might on more than 
one occasion have felt tempted to lower them 
in despair. We have invariably expressed 
confidence in our ability to surmount all 
difficulties, and it is of good augury for 
1946 that we have already exceeded by 28 
per cent. the turnover for the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


The Board of Trade regards our products 
as luxuries and severely restricts supplies to 
the home market to a definite quota based 
on our pre-war output, but in view of our 
success in greatly increasing our export trade, 
the Board has rewarded us for our efforts 
by granting a welcome permission to inciease 
appreciably the amount that we are allowed 
to manufacture for home consumption. 


E.P.T. EXCEEDS CAPITAL 


In the present year we shall benefit by 
the lowering of the Excess Profits Tax from 
100 per cent. to 60 per cent. Even this 40 
per cent. additional profit is very acceptable, 
but on December 31, 1946, this unjust “tax 
will appear for the last time in our accounts. 
We are one of the few companies that has 
achieved the remarkable distinction of having 
handed to the revenue a sum considerably 
mere than the entire capital of our company. 
Our efforts have not been entirely un- 
rewarded, as we shall have refunded to us, 


. to be ploughed back into the business, the 


sum of more than £45,000, subject to income- 
tax, the benefit of which should have a very 
marked effect on our balance-sheet in sub- 
sequent years. The 40 per cent. of Excess 
Profits Tax remitted this year is not subject 
to any conditions, and this will form a very 
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welcome addition to the. profits available for 
distribution in the form of dividends. 


Our export business, which is not subject 
to any of the limitations imposed on the pro- 
duction for the home trade, increases week 
by week, and justifies us in predicting that 
the present year will establish a fresh record. 
It cannot, however, compare with the results 
which we shall expect in 1947 as a result 
of the repeal of the E.P.T. when we shall 
secure the full benefits of our supreme efforts. 
We have many new projects awaiting the 
favourable moment for successful launching 
which is dependant on the hoped for lifting 
of Government controls. There are signs 
already that this restoration to complete free- 
dom of action will materjalise. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


MR G. V. RICHDALE’S ADDRESS 


Mr G. V. Richdale, chairman, presided at 
the annual meeting of City Deep, Limited, in 
Johannesburg on the 15th instant. After 
reviewing the operations for 1945, the chair- 
man said net profit had been £572,406. 
Dividends had absorbed £286,125, provision 
for taxation had amounted to £280,150, net 
expenditure on capital account had been 
£2,653, further provision made in respect of 
miners’ phthisis outstanding liability had 
been £12,708, and there had been transfer 
to contingency reserve of £53,600. 


The small capital expenditure incurred 
during the year had been in respect of wind- 
ing equipment, timber treatment plant and 
enlargement of the quarters provided for 
native nurses employed in the mine hospital. 
Mechanical equipment for the permanent 
hoist at No. § shaft was still awaiting ship- 
ment from overseas. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 
Operations had again been restricted by 


shortage of labour. There had been some 
improvement in the native labour position 


_ towards the end of the year, but it had not 


been possible to take full advantage of it 
owing to the continued shortage of white 
miners. Despite those difficulties, the scale 
of development had been increased, the 
footage accomplished, namely, 35,123 feet, 
being 6,646 feet greater than the previous 
year’s figure. The results on the main reef 
leader horizon had been generally satisfac- 
tory, although some poor values had been 
disclosed in the lower levels of the mine 
near the eastern boundary. The total ore 
developed during the year had amounted to 
897,400 tons valued at 5.9 dwt. pef ton. 


ORE RESERVES 


The available ore reserve as re-estimated 
at December 31, 1945, had been 3,537,000 
tons of the average value of 5.8 dwt. over 
a stoping width of 42.7 inches. The avail- 
able reserve showed an increase of 14,200 
tons compared with the previous year’s 
figure, value being 0.1 dwt. higher and width 
1.2 inches lower. 


During March of the current year there 
had been a strike of E an miners, mem- 
bers of the Mineworkers Union. The miners 
had stated that there had been no matters 
in dispute with the mine management and 
that their difficulties had been purely of a 
domestic nature. Nevertheless, the strike had 
affected the mine for five days and had caused 
the working profit for March to fall to 
£27,078 compared with the January figure 
of £45,487. 


a 
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PRICE OF GOLD 


The price of gold had been increased by 
4s. 3d. to 172s. 3d. per ounce as from 
January Ist, 1945. There had been no exten- 
tion of the arrangement made in respect of 
the year ended March 31, 1945, whereby 
gold realisation charges paid to the Govern- 
ment had been utilised in refunding to gold- 
mining companies a proportion of their share 
of the increase in native wages introduced as 
from April 1st, 1944, in accordance with the 
decision of the Government. Accordingly 
the full cost of such an increase had been 
borne by the companies as from April Ist, 
1945. With effect from October Ist, 1945, 
however, the Government had ceased to levy 
realisation charges which had amounted to 
38s. 3d. per £100 of gold revenue, equivalent 
to 3s. 33d. per fine dunce. 

In his budget statement last February, the 
Minister of Finance had announced that the 
Government proposed to remove the basic 
tax and special contribution of 224 per cent. 
and to imerease substantially: the formula 
tax which was based on the ratio of profit 
to recovery. The effect of those proposals 
was to afford some small but welcome relief 
to the company. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

A large number of the company’s European 
employees had been absent on. military 
service during the year but with the victori- 
ous termination of hostilities, he was happy 
to say that many of those men had now 
returned and had resumed their normal occu- 
pations. He would like to. pay the high 
tribute, in which he knew shareholders would 
wish 10 join, to all the:company’s employees 
who had been on active service and to extend 
to them a heartfelt welcome on their return 
home. 

Copies of the report of the proceedings at 
the meeting could be obtained on application 
to the Head Office in Johannesburg or to the 
London office. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL 
TRUST, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF REVENUE 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general mecting 
of Industrial and General Trust, Ltd., was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr L. A. Stride (the chairman) said that 
they were again able to report a further 
expansion in their revenue. Gross receipts 
during the past year had amounted to 
£520,094, an increase of £13,349. After 
debiting United Kingdom income tax and 
national defence conitibution, debenture 
stock imterest and management expenses, 
there remained a net revenue. balance of 
£214,817, or £9,387 more than a year ago. 
Adding the amount brought forward from 
the last account, the total available for 
appropriation was {£4H1,770. In view of the 
difficult times ahead, they had thought it wise 
to transfer £100,000 to reserve, bringing 
fund up to £1,500,000. The dividend of 12 
per cent. dnd bonus of 3 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock which they recommended 
would require £140,875 and left £129,052 to 
be carried forward. 

The capital position, as revealed by the 
balance-sheet, was particularly satisfactory. 
The valuation showed that the aggregate 
amount at which the investments stood in 
the balance-sheet was represented with a sub- 
stantial margin. The appreciation was well 
over 50 per cent., and was the highest 
hitherto recorded. 





He had been able to give a re-assuring 


picture of the position of their own affairs, 
bur “7 would realise that the future was 
full anxieties. Industry was over- 
shadowed by politics at the present time 
and commercial enterprise was cramped by 
uncertainties as to the part it would be 
allowed to play in reorganising the country’s 
war-shattered economy. This Trust was 
vitaliy interested in the prosperity of the 
industries of this country. 

The report was adopted. 


Mr John Martin, Chairman, presided at the 
annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, in 
Johannesburg on the 15th instant. After review- 
ing operations, the Chairman said that the 
total profit for the year had been £1,971,029. 
Dividends had absorbed £801,603, provision 
for taxation had amounted to £1,114,109, 
transfer to contingency reserve had been 
£397,500 and allocation for miners’ phthisis 
outstanding liability had required a further 
sum of £46,140 In addition there had been 
the amount of £22,837 outstanding in respect 
of freehold property sold on terms. 


ORE RESERVES 
Available ore reserve as estimated at Decem- 


' ber 31, 1945, had been 12,071,000 tons with 


an average value of 4.9 dwt. per ton, That 
showed a decrease of 426,000 tons on the pre- 
vious year’s figure, the value being unchanged. 
Compared with the period before war had 
affected the position, reduction was very 
great; at December 31, 1939, the estimated 
available ore reserve. had been 21,340,900 tons, 
having an average value‘ of 5.0 dwt. per ton, 
and the decrease, compared’ with: that) figure 
amounted fo 9,260,000 tons. Available ore 
reserve could no longer be considered adequate 
for the maintenance of the former scale of 
operations and if was mecessary to increase 
development as soon.as possible to meet the 
position. Development at 79,279 feet for 
1945 had. shown an increase of 27,026 feet 
over 1944, but was 52,459 feet less than had 
been acc i in 1939. The serious 
shortage of trained European miners did not 
yet permit development to be carried on to 
the necessary degree, but it was hoped that 
it might not be long before the position im- 
proved. 

The company had suffered throughout the 
year from a shortage of both European and 
native labour underground, and ore milled, 
while 66,000 tons higher than in the previous 
year, had been 702,000 tons less than the 
figure for 1939, chiefly due to a shortage of 
labour. Increase in working costs of Is, 7d. 
per ton compared with the previous year could 
be attributed to increases in cost of labour, 
foodstuffs and other stores and to some de- 
crease in working efficiency of lebour follow- 
ing the rising temperature of underground 
workings. Compared with the year 1939, 
working costs showed an increase of 5s. 2d. 
per ton milled, a considerable portion of 
which could be accounted for by the decrease 
of 702,000 tons in the quantity of ore milled. 


HEAT PROBLEM 


Air cooling plant which was operating at 
No. 17 shaft had maintained satisfactory. tem- 
perature conditions in the workings served by * 
it. Those workings were, however, confined 
to the western section and conditions in the 
deep stoping areas of the remainder of the 
mine could no longer be considered satisfac- 
tory especially during summer months when 
temperatures were such that continuous hard 
work could not be performed. hey had had 
that heat problem under consideration for 
some years but during the war period it had 
not been possible to import machinery to 
extend the company’s air-cooling arrange- 
ments. It had now been decided to order 
further plants for that purpose and it was 
intended to instal the next unit at. No. 16 
shaft as'seon as possible. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to the considerable period 
which would elapse before the plant could 
be erected, difficult conditions were Jikely to 
continue for the next year or more. 


DEEP LEVEL MINING 


The bottom levels of the mine could be 
considered to have entered an “ ultra-deep ” 
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CROWN MINES, ‘LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
MR JOHN MARTIN’S REVIEW 


25, 1945 


zone and much capital expenditure wo 
required. if workings were to be cae 
extended in depth. It would be remembere} 
that the committee on deep level mining in jx 
report had recommended that on the Central 
Witwatersrand the Government should assis 
existing munes to wock to the greatest possib: 
depth and to proceed by way of gradual evoly. 
tion. It had further suggested that adequate 
encouragement would be given to deep level 
mines by providing “that all capital outlay 
required for extending the operations of any 
mining company below the limit to which, in 
the opinion of the Government Mining Engin- 
eer, wet mining could be carried on, be treated 
as working costs.” That appeared to be a very 
reasonable means of treating such capital ex. 
penditure ‘which was not incurred for any 
increase in the scale of operations but rather 
in an ¢ndeavour to maintain the existing scale 
as long as possible. 


Unfortunately, the Government had not 
accepted the recommendations of the com- 
mittee but had granted some relief in that, for 
taxation purposes, it was proposed to allow 
all new capital expenditure at existing mines 
to be amortised at the rate of 20 per cent. of 
untedeemed balance at the end of any particu- 
lar year. They felt strongly that that new 
atrangement did not afford deep mines, like 
Crown Mines, adequate inducement to pro- 
ceed with heavy capital expenditure which 
would be incurred in sinking and equipping 
with cooling plants and other appliances, deep 
shafts to open up ground in which the margin 
of profit was likely to be low. 

The strike which had taken place during 
March of the current year and which had 
affected the whole of the Witwatersrand had 
arisen from an internal dispute in the Mine- 
workers Union’ and had in no way involved 
mine managements. But the losses caused 
had been very heavy. In the case of Crown 
Mines, the working profit for March had been 
£29,090 compared with £125,021 in January. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


The Government had announced last year 
that, with effect from January 1, 1945, the 
price of gold would be raised from 168s od. w 
172s. 3d. per fine ounce. Producers had not, 
however, received the full benefit of the change 
until October 1, 1945, when the authorities 
had ceased to exact the arbitrary realisation 
charges of 38s. 3d. per £100 of gold revenue. 
The proceeds of those charges had been mad 
available by the Government for the yea 
ended March 31, 1945, towards meeting the 
cost of the increase in native wages introduced 
twelve months earlier. That arrangement 
had not, however, been continued, and sit 
April 1, 1945, mative wage costs had bees 
provided for in full by the mines. 


The Company had sold to the Governmeal, 
represented by the National Housing 
Planning Commission, some 399 morgaD of 
farms Ormonde No. 18 and Vierfontein No. 
1§ at a price determinable on survey of £200 
per acre. The ground had been reserved by 
the Mining Commissioner for township Pu 
poses and the Government was now preparing 
a township plan. of the area. The p 
price was payable against transfer but it 
be:somé time before that could be effected 
further sale of 1,200 acres of farm 
had. been made to the Township Compal 
for £200 per acre, the purchase being payable 


. as to in cash and the balance 0 4 


equal half-yearly instalments, together 
interest at the rate of four per cept. PP 
annum. Johannesburg Municipality had pu 
chased (subject to the approval of the Admin 
strator) approximately 429 acres of Diepkled 
No. 9 at a price of £125 per acre. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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(Continued from page 858) 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


James Broderick and Co. (furniture retailers and manufacturers).— 
Capital £300,000, £200,000 in 6 per cent cumulative tos. preference 
dares (in which permission to deal was sought) and £100,000 in 2s. 
ordinary (owned by Swears and Wells). Profits before tax and 
amortisation for years ended January 23, 1939, £33,321 ; 1944, £9,845 ; 
1945, £05122 5 for 53 weeks to January 31, 1946, £39,812. Balance 
sheet January 31, 1946 ; fixed assets, £117,041, current assets £417,421, 
net current assets, £301,432. No dividend paid on ordinary in last 
two years, but six years arrears paid on {100,000 preference capital. 
A further £100,000 preference capital has been issued to satisfy loan. 

Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) (South African finance 
company with Orange Free State interests).—Capital £515,000 in 
3s, 6d. shares. Balance sheet at December 31, 1945, showed invest- 
ments £367,915 (market value £755,617) and cash £230,197. Divi- 
dends for 1944, 8 per cent; 194§, 9 per cent. Net profits 1943, 
{25,928 ; 1944, £27,074 ; 1945, £49,861. Subsidiary shown in parent 
company’s books at £32,138 made profit of £6,550 in 1945 (£8,791 in 
1944). Shares. previously dealt in under “Rule 34E.” Company is 
member of Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Group. 


OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


St. Helena Gold Mines (O.F.S.).—Capital £2,500,000 in 10s. shares 
of which 1,380,000 shares are offered (in pes of one St. Helena 
to two Western Holdings) to Western Holdings shareholders at par. 


CONVERSION 


United Steel.—Offer of 1,883,454 4} per cent cumulative {1 
preference shares at 21s. 9d. to holders of £2,003,674 4 per cent 
debenture stock called for redemption at 102. Offer open to June 17th. 
Debenture holders converting receive 94 shares for £100, plus 
{1 6s. 8d. per cent gross interest and preference dividend from 
August Ist on February Ist. Preference shares entitled on winding 
up, if they have continuously for previous six months been dealt in 
at over par on Stock Exchange, to premium based on average of 
highest and lowest premiums. 


New York Prices 
Close Clese } 


} ‘ Close Close | Close Close 

May May | 3. Commercial) May May May May 

1. Raitroads 14 21 | and Sndustrial 14 21 144 «(21 
Atlantic Coast .. 73 36} | Am. Smelting... 68 69} | Int. Paper...... 51 ; 49} 
(an. Pacific .... 18} 19 Am. Viscose .... 77 77) Liggett Myers... 100} 101} 

t.Nthn, Pf. .. 59% 61%  Anaconda...... 47k 47}, Nat. Distillers... 82) 84 

NY.Central..., 25$ 26 | Beth. Steel ..\... 105} 107 | Nat. Steel ...... 88} 87 
Pennsylvania... 412 42 | Briggs Mig..,... 494 49% Phelps Dodge... 45) 46} 
Southern ...... 533* £6 | Celaneseof Amer. 763 178) Proct.Gamble.. 683 67} 
. '-Chrysler........ 128} 129° Sears Roebuck .. 47} 464 

L ete. Distillers-Seag... 110 115 = Shell Union. .... 395 39 
Amer. jel becomes 1945 196 ; Eastman Kodak. 253 2514 | Std. Oil NJ . 784% FS 
it. Telephon 25.. 20 Gen. Electric.... 46) 46) | 20th Cen. Fox... 62] 60% 

Pacific Light 642 623 | Gen. Motors .... 724 72$ | United Drug.... 36}(a) 117 
People's Gas.... 112 110) | InlandSteel .... 43} 41] | US. Steel...... 84 | 
sth. Cal. Ed... 38) 384 | Int. Harvester .. 95 97} | West’house E. .. 354 353 
W Union Tel.... 37 375 | Iter. Nickel.... 39% 39} | Woolworth ..... 59§ 593 


* Ex-dividend, (a) Old Stock. 


A QUARTER’S CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following tables give quarterly figures for capital issues 
both “new” and “old” basis, with the usual comparisons. 


TABLE I—Totar BorrowinG (MILLION {) 














British | 
_—_ _—————| Total |... o>») 4  Dotal 
aan, Govern- | *Home ree | Home Empire | Foreige | Issues j Indices 
ment | a: | 
PUM a eb teeke Fo a: | 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) |) 
1... | 85-8 10{ 476{ 134-4! 216! 13-0] 1690) 100 
WAS.-.-.. | 459-0] Nil | 0-2) 459-2) Nil | Nil | 459-2) 271 
on | 315-0} Nil | 0-9; 315-9] O-1) Nil | 316-0/ 187 
a | 337-3} Ni | 0-4@! 397-7} Ni | Ni | 337-7] 199 
ae. ss | 19-7 | Nil | 15-2) 135-4 48; O12 M03) 8 
| Ineluding “ Permission to Deal" (New Basis) — 
ie, «an 30 38] ST4| 64:2) 91 14) 4-7| 100 
Scho sinnm ; 459-0] Nil 58 4648 0-8) Nil 465-6 | 623 
ee | SISO] Nil 15) 3165 O-1| Nii | 3166) 433 
mec | 37-3] Nil 2-0) 339-3] Nil O-1| 339-4} 454 
a... 119-7 O1| 40-4) 160-2) 150) O-2| 195-3} 298 
~~ * Including County and Public Board Loans. } 
. TaBLe IT—Torat Company Issurs (MILLION {) 
First Old Basis } New Basis 
quer | ——-++~ --+4-—---~ goon at asi ee —+-— 
Rees senteer ne pr enteh es. |: tay Pee Tne 
AS feoed : bh i M bv ig 
Debenture i : i; »: | 7 3 | 
| OM : 1 1-7 06 13 | 346 
ference”) Nil ob Ne S53 Pos | 0s 0-2 | 6-8 
nD | 05 | 05 | 161 1} 42 | O8 | O06 | 45-2 
ita. 0-1 Pris 0-5 “20-3 4 65 | 19 | 1-8 556 
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TagLe III—ANatysis oF NEw CapirAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 
First Quarter First Quarter 
(Old Basis} (New Basis) 
| 1945 1946 | 945 | 1946 
' 
doe | £ | f | £ } f 
British Govt. Loans............ 337,287,400 | 119,694,800 | 337,287,400 | 119 694,800 
British Corporations and Public ! i 
7 Boards. . .wWaatinipivsk......t i Nil Nil Nil I 61,300 
Exploration, Financial and In- | | 
westment Trusts . ...... osc cent 44,200 1,003,100 44,200 10,415,900 
Estate and Lapd....s.......... Nil 525, Nil 3,305,000 
Coal, Iron and Steel............ } 100,000 159, 100 225,200 159,100 
Wee ee OTE, wba hed. ow ce od i Nil 52,800 Nil 52,800 
PRWWWNN aos. TOT. SEEN E. Nil 320,000 40,000 6,309, 200 
South African Mines ........... Nil 4,123,600 Nil 4,123,600 
Other Mines.......... ask nc } Na 513.700 Nil 1,115,000 
Elec. Light, Power and Telegraph | Nil 1,000,000 1,235,700 1,000,000 
Matore, fete. i. Jit505. 22... } Nil 722,600 Nil 828,900 
Stores and Trading............. Nil Nil Nil 290,800 
Hotels, Theatres and Entertain- | 
WG. oc. <5 SER USE aes = 6.0 | Nil 1,003,800 Nil 1,788,800 
Gas ami: Wamtensis. ACl......, Nil Nil Nil 59,400 
Docks, Harbours and Shipping .. Nil 25,100 Nil 56,000 
Banks and Insurance........... Nil 1,600,000 | Nil 1,600,000 
Manufacturing aud Miscellaneous | 313,000 ) 9,622,500 | 610,300 | 23,983,800 




















—~} 





fo ey ye eee , 337,744,600 | 140,356,100 | 339,442,800 | 174,844,400 
ha ete aia alee COR ha RAI Dg ripe Reena oan 
RAND GOLD RESULTS 
' 
Reserves Stock Working Profit hskas 
| Ton- |Grade; ; 
~ nage | dwt. | Cost Profit 
} + oo 's per per ton | per ton 
omnes coed LP is je ee 1940 | 1945 
+ 000’s | ton | } | 
bce 1945} 1945] 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 
} 
} j } } j } 
Johannesburg | | j 
Consolidated 
Randfontein Ests. | 7,170) 3-0 | 4,132) 2-52} 18/7 | 18/8 | 3/3. | 3/1 | 186,531) 103,739 
East Champ d'Or | 421, 4-3 | 334) 3-72 | 24/11) 24/10; 13/5 | 7/3 | 24,921; 9,277 
Government Gold. | 7,990, 3-9 | 2,507 3-91 | 24/7 | 25, 1, 9/5 7/10, 50,825, 30,052 
Witwatersrand Gold) 657 3-0 | 952, 2-79) 22 11) 22/3 2/51 1/9] 35,101) 6,619 
' i 
Consolidated ' j | 
Gold fields ! ' | | | 
Viakfontein ....... t = 931) 9-7 263, 8-4 | 48/7 | 50/5 | 21/10) 22/1 con | tal 
Vogelstruisbult ....) 2,524) 5-3 884; 4-98 | 27/10) 29/- 13/9 | 14/- } 67,960) 42,286 
Simmer & Jack... .| °3,790) 4-2 11,655! 3-59} 26/7 | 26/2 | 3/6} 4/10) 73,833) 73,269 
Robinson Deep....; 4,364 4-3 | 1,222) 3°91 | 28/4 | 28/10; 5/3) 5/1 |, 37,555) 33,704 
| 
Anglo American | | 
Corporation | J | } } 
Western Reefs. .... 2,628 6-04 | 959 4-92; 23/2 | 25/6 | 18/1 } 16/1)... 65,601 
Beakye..ckrane <a 4,330) 4-83 | 1,247, 4-00 | 26/6 | 28/3 | 6/10 6/3 59,325) 38,187 
Daggafontein...... 8,543) 6:58 | 1,842) 5-53) 17/8 | 19/1 | 29/1 | 28/8 | 61,274 28,568 
East Daggafontein.| 2,835) 6-04} 1,098) 5-04 | 21/8 | 23/11 19/10) 19/7 | 53,213; 44,946 
SeeIROR i «10404, 2,836) 4°57 | 1,487 3-80 | 25/1 | 25/10; 8/3 | 7/- | *7,080' °4,490 
West Springs...... 2,638 4:57! 728) 4-30! 26/10! 29/2} 9/4} 8/-| 11,465 17,109 
S. African Land ...; 2,887) 4-65 | 1,092) 4-40 | 20/4 | 22/8 | 21/11, 15/4 | 56,999) 30,301 
| 
General Mining | | | | 
West Rand Consol..' 8,741, 4:2 nr] 3-80 | 19/- | 19/6 | 12/6 | 12/1 | 102,798 55,433 
Union | | 
Cor poration } ' | | | ct | 
East Geduld ......) 13,250 5-2 | 1,849) 5-72 | 15/10) 16/11) 33/3 | 32/6 | 27,264 11,552 
Geduld Prop....... | 6,200) 4-0 | 1,237] 4-33} 21/4 | 22/8 | 16/10 14/8 | 26,412) 12,278 
Grootvlei .........; 10,250) 5-1 | 1,915) 5-18 | 19/7 | 19/9 | 24/4 | 25/— 66,1 47,556 
Wan SIGE 4. >< pine «is 2,000 4-3 | 1,188) 3-97 | 28/9 28/2 | 9/-| 6/2 97,410} 65,420 
Marievale.........  2,500/ 6-0 626] 5-74 | 30/9 | 33/8 | 16/9 15/11| ooo | 2428 
Central Mining, | | 
Rand Mines | | | 
Durban Roodepoort! 8,612) 4-6 | 2,003, 3-69 22/1 | 23/5 | 9/4} 8/5 | 98,000) 59,150 
Crown Mines...... } 16,496) 5-0 | 3,327 4-39 | 23/8 | 26/— | 14/3 | 11/6 | 141,000; 79,279 
City Deep ........ | 4,125) 5-9 | 1,093 4-79) 28/8 3O/11) 11/6 | 10/6 | 59,940) 35,123 
Geldenhuis Deep. . .| 47) 3-6 802; 2:31 | 20/3 | 18/4| -/4} 1/7 8,41 5,425 
Rose Deep........ | 1,926) 4-0 868! 2-96 | 22/10) 22/11} 2/9} 2/4} 25,571} 14,816 
East Rand Prop. ../ 9,732) 4-8 | 2,407) 5-98 | 24/10) 25/5 9/3 | 8/11) 113,810} 51,593 
Modderfontein B ..; 1,409) 4-2 3:17} 18/1 | 19/11} 8/7) 7/7} 13,657) 1,871 


index 181.2. 


April 2oth. 


* Footage payable. 


(Continued on page 867) 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended May 21st there was no change in the index. 
crops component was 143.9, raw materials 228.3, and the complete 


The 


Import and Export Price Index Nuembers.—The following table 
brings up to date the series of monthly index numbers of prices of 
imports and exports which wes first published in the Board of Trade 
Journal for April 13th, and commented on in The Economist of 


866 


Johnson & Phillips.—This progressive 


- electric cable and switchgear concern earned 


substantially lower profits in 1945 than dur- 
ing the war years, presumably owing to 
transition difficulties. Reduced appropria- 
tions for taxation, development and contin- 
gencies reserves and the end of ARP. 
enabled the company to maintain the dividend 
at IS per cent and to imcrease the carry 
forward. The main interest in the accounts 
is, of course, the liquid position. Bank loans 
stand at £1,000,000 and would by now have 
been largely refunded by an issue of shares 
on bonus terms, had not the Capital Issues 
Committee and the Board differed abort 
the price. 
Years to December Sist, 


1943 1944 1945 
£ £ £ 

“GreUIngs and tvs. o-=— 

Preat ... - aes 572,365 524,724 364,424 
Maintenance ........ 62,142 66,521 51,316 
Directors’ fees, etc. .. 5,522 4,037 3,830 
NE a ke ee ca 22,000 16,056 28,387 
Depreciation ........ 41,999 41,663 41,755 
>taff, pensions, etc. .. 12,424 15,622 17,440 
Texeee 6 cis cesses 280,000 180,000 58,000 
De ex 59s Lembo ae 10,406 20,698 824 
RS ee 15,000 25,000 20,000 * 
Contingencies ....... 30,000 80,000 50,000 
Staff bomus ......... 23,226 23,909 ste 

Ordin Shares :-— 
eA a Fanaitedle 71,647 51,418 93,8224 
a ne 5 ne 60,000 60,000 65,000 
ee 17-9 12-9 22 St 
DUE Whlinvisccat onde 15 15 15 : 
Dividend equalisation éoe _ 37,500* 
Carry forward ...... 93,015 84,4352 112,825 

Balance S Analysis:— 

Fixed — } — 997,554 1,014,244 1,027,965 
Subsidiaries ........ _ $11,566 772,234 816,064 
Current assets ...... 1,879,579 1,900,949 1,751,717 
Net current assets ... 171,686 279,241 Dr.73.646* 
Capital écsna des sued 800,000 800,000 $00,000 


* After credit of £36,072 being debenture sinking fuad 
not required. 
+ Atter deduction of £1 million bank loan. 


The outlook for the company in both 
home and export markets is excellent. 
Members of the Cable Manufacturers’ 
Association, including the company, will 
doubtless secure a large volume of available 
business. Shortages of labour and of raw 
materials, however, may affect the short-term 
outlook. At 86s. the £1 shares yield £3 Ios. 
per cent. Apart from modest bonus possi- 
bilities, the shares are a high-grade holding. 

* 


Colvilles.—Profits in 1945 of this leading 
Scottish iron and steel producer and its 
subsidiaries were above those of 1943; the 
fall in 1944, when one subsidiary made a 
loss, being more than recovered. In the 
absence of full consolidated accounts it is 
difficult to establish the true earnings posi- 
tion. The loan from an insurance group 
is now reduced to £200,000, as against 
£800,000 in December, 1942; and the liquid 
position shows a further improvement. 

Years to December 3lst, 


1943 1944 1945 
£ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs. :-— 
Trading profit aftertax 538,969 537,199 564,255 
Depreciation ........ 350,000 350,000 350,000 
DSCNS 6. oct k Ses 1,500 1,500 1,590 
Colvilles’ net profit... 187,469 135,699 212,735 
Subsidiary profits .... 327,187 258,620 348,678 
Depreciation......... 78058 156,621 163,862 
ReserveS, tC. .....04. 28.421 = Dr.3,588 86,847 
Outside holders....... 11,375 I1,875 11,531 
Divs. to Colvilles .... 109,453 94,212 86,453 
Cojvilles’ total rev... . 296,907 279,911 299,173 
Preference divs....... 55,000 55,000 55,000 
Ordinary Stock :-— 
MONON spines sti 241,907 = =—- 224,911 244.173 
TOME 8... todctiwccnt 156,782 156,782 + 166,581 
Pere ei ssie naehess 12-3 11-5 117 
PE a cine cbavnts 3 8 8 
Carry forward ...... 252,088 320,217 397,809 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets......... 7,315,705 7,385,985 7,496,210 
Subsidiaries ........ 1,701,596 1,669,688 1,452,442 
Current assets ...... 8,502,156 8,065,781 8,604,789 
Net current assets ... 914.537 1,196,094 1,728,707 
Capitals; iiscc. ook 5,919,550 5,919,550 5,919,550 


Among the recently proposed extensions 
to steci capacitv 1s a new blast furnace at 
Clyde Iron Works. The Steel Federation 
plan recog’ ced the cechnxal position of the 


COMPANY NOTES 


group by giving a generous allocation of 
British capacity to Scotland. The com- 
pany’s ship-plate rolling mill should be well 
employed for some considerable time to 
come. At the present price of 24s. the £1 
units yield £6 13s. 3d. per cent on the 8 per 
cent dividend, which has ruled since 1937. 
This appears to discount nationalisation risks 
adequately. i 


Ever Ready.—Although gross profits after 
EPT showed a further decline a lower provi- 
sion for writing down fixed assets enabled 
higher net profits to be disclosed and a 
larger amount to be put to reserve after pay- 
ment of the 40 per cent distribution, which 
has been made since 1940. The form of the 
accounts, which makes it hard to discover 
the earnings for the year, has been followed 
in the table below; it is to be hoped that 
standard consolidated profit and balance 
sheet figures will be provided in future. The 
balance sheet reflects the strength of the 
company and the valuation of fixed assets 
of subsidiaries at £289,176 may well be 
conservative. Unfortunately the profits of 
the subsidiaries, which include the Ever 
Ready Trust, are not disclosed so it is 
impossible to discover if total earnings are 
generously divided. 


. Years to March 3ist, 


1944 1945 1946 
Earnings and Divs. :-—~ . , . 
Gross profit after 
Cee eek waebes's $20,376 747,745 744,419 
Directors’ fees ...... 28,520 28,550 28,400 
Assets written off ... 170,243 130,460 65,000 
Staff fund .....:.... 16.055 16 208 16,509 
Pret. dividend (gross) 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Ordinary Stock :— 
PGE 6 oi cds on 585.777 552,727 614,510 
Paid (gross) ........ 404,150 404,161 404,161 
eee sts tae 58D b47 60-8 
Pee Sa ste.t 40 40 40 
aE ee ae 178,247 145,800 213,628 
Carry forward ...... 103,518 106,284 103,005 
Reserve Account :— 
Opening reserves*.... 1,540,000 1,150,000 1,205,000 


Transfer from profits 178,247 145,800 213,628 


Capital profits ...... ms 257,422 
Assets written off ... 238,877 aia 152,901 
EON 5084 on cde 129, 570+ 90,800 92,629 
Capital distribution. . ote nie 50,520; 
Closing Keserves* ... 1,150,000 1,205,000 1,400,000 
Baiance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets......... 746,000 694,693 629,693 
Special additions .... “ ~ 195,000 
Net trade investments 497,048 482,991 574,073 
Current assets ...... 2,225,164 2,378,620 2,491,038 
Net current assets ... 1,220,872 1,344,002 1514641 
REE oS. 1,210,402 1,210,402 1,210,402 


Free reserves tc/fwd. 1,143,518 1,146,284 1,303,005 

° Including general, dividend equalisation and con- 

tingencies reserves. 

+ For five years to March, 1944. 

$ Victory bonus 5 per cent tax free. 

The outlook for the company, which 
should get a substantial EPT refund to 
finance reconstruction, is good. Demand 
is still above supply capacity. The company 
has a good technical repute and largely sup- 
plies articles which are necessary. Last year 
a minority holding was sold for a profit of 
£257,422 on the book value of £109,000 ; 
this was the source of the § per cent tax-free 
victory bonus. Ignoring this payment the 
58. units at 51s. 3d. yield £3 18s. per cent. 

* 


Babcock & Wilcox.—The 1945 accounts 
of the leading boiler-making company are 
in an improved form, and although no con- 
solidated figures are provided, the board 
intend to provide them next year. To some 
extent this postponement is due to the im- 
pee of establishing the value of the 

rman, Polish and Japanese companies. 
Profits of the group during the war have 
been fairly stable, apart from an exceptional 
year in 1944; the 1945 figure of £904,108, 
though slightly lower, was substantially above 
that for 1943. Free reserves amount to 
some £1,325,000, and the appreciation of 
investments to £100,000. The rise in stocks 
and in creditors reflect the high turnover 
and the slight fall in liquidity, denoting fuller 
employment of resources, is matched by 
additions to plant and machinery 


THE ECONOMIST, uy 


25, 194 
Years to Dey ember 3]y 
1943 1944 19 
Ree and Divs. :— . . t 
rading profits, etc... 714,532 38,27 a ol 
Other income. ....... 74.055" ycret ™ wt 
‘ Total profit......... 788,565 1,021,945 gays 
Depreciation ........ sos 157,326 179.49) 
Fees and staff ....... 63,466 64,608 = gg 
Rents, etc........... 28,295 “ag - 
War damage ,....... 4,682 1514 a 
E.P.T. or N.D.C. .... 29,000 65,000 99 
Income tax ......... 362,333 395.530 301s 
Deferred repairs ..... ini 62,000 199.55) 
Stock reserve........ 25,000 25,000 = 
Preference dividends. 7,726 7,726 Tas 
Ordinary Stock :— 
Earned... ic. i veces 269,417 = 243.942 gn 
Doble. 635638 ose 244,363 266.578 249 4 
Earned cbs 0 ch eave 12-1 ll ae 
oo Ae ey ll l2 121 
General reserve........ cee * 175,095 
Carry torward......... 131,224* | 137,580* 1475» 
Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets......... 1,078,462 1,053,253 1,242.99 
Patents............. 101,508 81,659 52.49 
Net investments ..... 1,064,603 1,290,061 1,375,335 
Current assets ....... 6,666,427 6,961,618 7,073.34 
Net current assets.... 4,377,099 4.162.158 3,975,12) 
en ea eee 4,578,712 4,578,712 45747); 


+ After depreciation, including £135,334 on fixed asx 

© After £461 war losses recovered in 1943, £716 in 194 
and £33,098 in 1945, and credits for E.P.1, oy-r. 
provision of £28,776 in 1944 and £35,879 in 1% 
and £1,574 war damage insurance credit in 1945 

§ £172,940 being net dividends trom subsidiaries out ¢ 
profits of earlier years. 

Orders, which include a satisfactory pro 
portion of export orders, are at a new recor 
level. Output may be affected by labox 
difficulties, but otherwise prospects fo 
transition are good, having regard to th 
probable high level of demand in all area 
for marine and other steam-raising equip- 
ment. Confidence is evidenced by the ras- 
ing of the bonus addition to the 10 per cent 
dividend from 2 to 24 per cent, making 12! 
per cent, as paid in 1938. The {1 unisx 
65s. yield £3 17s. per cent on the 12} per 
cent distribution. 


John Summers.—Profits of this company, 
which produces sheet steel, increased further 
in 1945; since the date of the accounts i 
reorganisation scheme has siinplified th: 
Capital structure and new money, amounting 
to over £1 million, has been received from 
the issue of preference shares, which ba 
gone far to compensate for the decline 
liquidity caused by repayment of {1,828.37 
4+ per cent debentures in December, 194), 
at 102 per cent 


Years to December Jl: 
1943 1944 14) 
£ 4 { 


Earnings and Divs. :— : ee 
Group trading profit... 992,383* 1,272,275 12w# 


Total profit ......... 1,084,517* 1,571,545 1429 
Debenture interest... 86,255 84,261 ne 
Directors’ fees....... 4,645 5,672 a 
Depreciation ........ ae 364,415 STi 
Taxation ........... 563,494 486,061 as 
Outside holders... ... 378 33 + 
Preference dividend. . ace os - 
War contingencies ... 50,000 50,000 
Ordinary Stock :— oe 
Marni 556585. 8 380,565 382.846 HN 
Paid 55550: sive divin sos 214,663 214,665 Om 
Earned %...0....+++ 12 63 12-73 
Pld - Ms... Bands iee 848 848 % a 
General reserve........ 160,000 150,000 a 
Group carry forward 986,354 1,004,6477 1,017, 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 5 si 
Group fixed assets ... 6,426,217 6,505,852, 6218 
SIG Va. bus aks >'y 960,513 1,045,522 wn 
Sub-Cos. abroad, etc... _ 524,893 _ 520,240 mu i 
Current assets ....... 5,579,169 5,659,462 9 20218 
Net current assets ... 2,571,427 2,808,179 20 


00 
Parent Co's. capital .. 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,90 


e io ti ae 
Tt ae ochiition of £120 in 1944 and £2,072 in 195% 
adjus i »Sts. all 
§ aaarer ee in 1943 and 1944,“ B” Stock rece 
45 per cent. ; 
Like United Steel Company the ot 
has greatly simplified its capital ws 
which now consists of £2,400,00 4} ee 
cumulative preference and £ 540000) ; 
nary stock. Though the Shotton P 4 
recognised as being only fairly well site 
Iron and Steel Federation’s plan prope 
make it fully integrated. The stock unit” 
25s. x.d. yield £6 16s. per cent, which: o 
considerable allowance for nat! 
risks 
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(Continued from page 865) 


(1938 = 100) 


Prices of Imports Prices of Exports 








Raw | ¢ | : 
et Articles | we | 
Mouths | Food, | Materials) Whotty | Food, | Materials wan | 
Drink nde ee | Drink aD ’ 

and Artic les | Mainly | Total | a Articles | yy ai | Total 

Tobacco | Mainly | Manu | Tobace Mainly | \2ny | 

onaes’ “Unmanu- | factured | | OP ACCO | Unmanu- | , anu | 

factured | | factured factured 
1939 Dec. 23 hooker 142 130 112 ‘| 104 106 106 
10, 1460 | «(163 |S 160 154 119 148 136 135 
141 152 | 180 173 164 142 168 151 152 
142 4 167 | = 200 188 179 147, | «179 180 | 178 
re 172 | 207 192 188 159 130 195 191 
4 | 181 221, 190 | 195 167 198 199 197 
i945 Jan. 183 222 189 ©6195 ss67, | «199, «185 Ss 
Feb. 185 222 187 | 195 165 | 197 | 185 183 
Mar. |. 186 222 | 186 19% , 168 | 202 | 184 183 
iM46 Jan. | 199 219 | «175 200 173 | 203 | 190 | 189 
eb, 200 | 28 | 75 200 . 168 206 192 191 

Mar. 202 220 


; 14 202°" 169 202 193 191 


The following tables are reproduced from the April Digest of 
Statistics ee They relate to the United Kingdom unless other- 
wise stated. 


Building—Estimated Number of Male Employees in the 
Building and Civil Engineering Industries in Great Britain 
Thousands 


Insured workers 
aged 16-64 


Employed operatives aged 16 and over (') 
{ 


pe SS a a - 


' 


j | Con- | 
. i i j j | ver- | | Indus- 
ae an sions} War ;Other; try | 
oT Em- ee el and |damage; war | and | Other 
Total | ployed ~) "> Total (°C! ° adap- | repairs| dam- | agri- , work 
3, |ployed } new i . 
(*) 7 casas tations; to | age cul- | (°) 
(3) to | houses repairs; ture | 
| houses, | i ef 
jete.{*) | } { 
| 
| ' j i 
1944 | ' | i | | 
Jue... 496 | 488 / Bl iw. | 6 oo fate ME eh od 
December | §21 | §13 8 :- 6 | o | oe 
J 
1945 | 
January. | 527 519 8 | 481 5 | 23 179 | 12 | 53 | 209 
February | 535 | 525 |. 8 | 485 | 8 | 25 | 189 | 13 | 56 | 194 
March .. 540 633 | 7 490 12 | 27 198 | (12 58 183 
1946 
January | 785 | 771 | 14 | 721 | 87 | 86 | 26 | 23 | 319 
February | 810 | 793 +- 37 4-939 |.208 | 95 | 197 | 25 | 314 
March . 865 847 | «18 797 | «129 95 180 25 | 368 
{ { 


') These figures are based on returns collected by the Ministry of Works. They are not 
sinetly comparable with those in the second column of this table since they include operatives 
aged 65 and over but exclude. (a) clerical and administrative workers and (6) some workers 
who are classified in the building and civil engineering industries for the purpose of Unem- 
ployment Insurance, but are not covered by the returns collected by the Ministry of Works. 

{*) ~~ insured clerical and administrative workers and meu in transit from one job 
to another. 

() Preparation of sites and building of permanent and temporary houses. Up to the end 
of 1945, the figures exclude private enterprise housing under Local Authorities’ licences. 
igo luding private enterprise housing undér Local Authorities’ licences up to the end 
*) Factories and storage, shops and commercial premises, docks, public utilities, farms 
‘nd agricultural premises, and open-cast coal production. : : 

*) Including maintenance and repair of houses and new construction and maintenance 
other buildings not included elsewhere. i : 

Sowce: Ministry of Labour and National Service and Ministry of Works. 


Production of Building Materials and Components 
Monthly averages and calendar months 


f 
Metal |. 
j ! . Asbestos |. : _| Gas and 
Pe » | Building | ok | Roofing | “coment -| windows electric 
meee brickst | - | Tilest | sheetst coms | cookerst 
} | | : 
's } 000’s 
19 tons | Millions tons | Tons} "s 
oo: Oe. 126M. | 1. cnctedcctt | ten 
1942 591 | 385 ; ~_ i dee } j | 
1943 621 i 248 | woe ose i ave } 
mc 584 sd est shee SO Geet ad 
ies” 380 BRD fh wwe. | Cee) ee etd 
a 338 | 102 4-90 | 20-98 | 204k 
45 Jan 9206 | O | 4:19 | 848 | 21°59 606 we 
Feb. 986 | es 3:87. | 808 | 21-08 , 625 a 
March ... 339 «=i 5-40 11-04 § 20°53 | 909 ove 
M6 Jan 359 «| «440 5-16 | 16°00 24:32 4,572} 26 “68 
Feb. | 398 a Kk ia | 14-51 24 64 4,198 29-75 
March... 469 179... ee of TB | (2613; | 4,564 39-27 
= 


Figures relate to nearly ail the firms in the industry. 

(tet Britain, 7 

* 'P to July, 1945, the figures related to deliveries ; from August, to production, 
Source ; Ministry of Works and Ministry of Supply. 


867 
Milk : Consumption 
Monthly averages or calendar months 
Million gallons 
; 
Liquid sales 
| Teg 
| | National Milk Raed 
; Total | i Scheme . 
} School : mantl- 
| Total “lik Full price; facture* 
§ Reduced 
ree 7 
. .% <-Drice 
ition’... . : 
>= om..Gert* 
1939... 2. ence: 108 -3 72-0 ca a 21 | 69-9 36-3 
1940... » ies 102 -3 78-1 oa i one 2-1 72-3 | 24:2 
BR oss aged 101-9 88 -6 31 76 2:8 75-1 133 
Ones... Aveds | 1058 92-9 2-5 89 | $7 17-8 12-9 
i a ne 112-0 97-4 1-7 19 | $0 79-8 146 
BAC; »-«enane 114-8 | 100-4 | 09 } 336 | 41 81-8 14-4 
NGOS: oa. evant ; 118-6 103-6 0: 14-4 40 84-9 15-0 
1945 Jan. ....} 1019 | 97-7 | 04 46 1 38 | 78-9 4-2 
Feb. .... | 96-9 89-9 0-3 1334 | 44 | 718 | 70 
March... | 115-8 102-4 | 0:3 49 | 47 | 8255 | 13-4 
‘ } j 
1946 Jan. ....) 109-4 | 103-1 | 0:3 144 | 38 84-6 6-3 
Feb... ce] 3905°7 97-9 | 0-3 133 | 4-4 79°9 7:8 
March ... 123-1 111-9 0-3 14-5 } 48 92 ‘3 11-2 


* Manufacture into milk products together with the quantity used on farms for cheese- 
making. 
Source : Ministry of Food, 
COAL OUTPUT IN APRIL, 1946 


(Four weeks ended April 27, 1945 (Weekly Averages) 


April Feb. Mar.* April 
~ 1945 1946 |, 1946 1946 
l. Saleabie Output: Tons fons { Tons | fons 
(i) Miitied Caml gyi... cceccess seoses | 3,413,700$ 5,497,900 | 3,614,700 | 5 252 490t 
(ii) Opencast coal .......... e000 Si 176,500 | 108,700 | 157,300 | 188,109 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal) : | 
(i) Recognised holidays .......6.. coe | 224,300 | - we } 357,009 
OP CONE +. bs bigs vc sevcatvebas | 11.700 | 17,500 10,600 | 15,700 
(iti) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs | | | 
OOERGRNIETY |... och 6c600r00man 55,900 | 40,000 | 43,800; 35,500 
(iv) Total tonmage lost (incl. other | i 
GUNG cb clare de onh<anns «one 274,400} 63,900! 56,400; 410,900 
5. Number of Wage-earners: No No. | No | No. 
(i) On colliery book: ...,......0.00 717,100 | 697,100 | 698,000 698,409 
(ii) Effective employmentt .......... 650,900 | 623,000 | 632,600 | 635,400 
4. Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on | 
Colliery Books : { 
ee Perr re 4-47 4°54 4 62 4-25 
(4-96) | (5-11) (5-13) (4-71) 
(ii) Other underground workers ...... 4-78 | 492 | 5-01 464 
(5-33) | 6-5) (5-58) (5-16) 
(iti) Surface workers... ......ccccscecs 5-42 | 5-48 5-59 § -29 
(5-77) (5 -97) (6 -00) (56h) 
Gv) GR WOMENS SSCs. ce ST ue 4-80 {| 4-89 4-99 4-63 
(5-29) | (5°48) (5 -50) (5-09 
(Nore.—The figures in brackets relate | 
to effective employment.) % j % % % 
5. Absenteeism—Ali Workers ........... 15-46 | 18-58 17-13 16-17 
6. Output per Manshift Worked : | Tons | Tons Tons Tons 
Oe Se SSP see Seneccne } 2-68 2-76 2-79 2°73 
(i) Overall..........cc000e se ceanine th ¢ Oaes.1) laa 1-04 | 101 


| 
t ie., excluding those wage-earners “who were absent for ‘the whole of any week froin 
whatever cause. * Average o! 5 weeks. 
t Whole Easter holiday fell in April, 1946, and only part in April, 1945. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
been dominated by official preparations, discussed ina Note on page 852, 
for subscriptions to the new 24 per cent. Savings Bonds, which opened 
on Friday of last week. TDR maturities were nominally £50 million, 
but pre-encashments had reduced the actual figure to a little under 
£40 million, There was no fresh issue, and the Treasury bill issue 
was under-allotted, thus providing only £10 million of new money. 
The resultant release of funds, supplemented on Saturday by the usual 
mid-monthly payments by the Milk Marketing Board, proved fully 
sufficient to safeguard the market against any pressure resulting from 
subscriptions to the new loan. Except on the Friday, neither direct 
nor indirect assistance was needed, and pre-encashments of TDRs 
were light. Support for the short-dated bonds was suspected, but in 
any case was not large enough to be a significant factor in the short 
loan position. 

Thanks to these arrangements, even the first of the monthly make-up 
operations caused no real disturbance. The large bank that made-up 
on Tuesday was actually a buyer of bills on that day. It evidently 
held substantial maturities, for on the following day, the demand 
was intensified and extended to early August maturities. This offtake 
of bills was probably welcome to the market which, despite the under- 
allotment of the Treasury bills, secured a larger quota—48 per cent., 
against 43 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a large increase in bankers’ balances, which 
are {27 million higher on the week at .4245-5 million, despite a small 
increase in public-accounts. The counterpart is mainly seen in Govern- 
ment. securities, which have risen by £20 million, but discounts: and 
advances are up by {114 million. The note-circulation is again frac- 
tionally lower, 


(Continued on page 870) 








868 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 18, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was 443,270,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £67,824,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of 4630,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
$1,367, 882, the deficit accrued since April 
lst is {140,624,000 against £340,400,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-"™! sNCING 
REVENUE AND EXPEi*" jn the JRE 


i Receipts into the 
i Exchequer 
| | ifs thousands) 





| Esti- os | . 
Revenue | mate, — | — Week Week 
1946-47! | ended | ended 
to to May May 
S| ge | ay | ar | 
, ’ } 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 19%6 
ORDINARY j 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax...... '1111000, 104,712) 131,407; 10,920) 12,486 
Sur-tax ......... ; 80,000! 5,319 7,980 700) 910 
Estate, etc., Duties} 140,000 15,275; 20,989, 2,350) 3,930 
Stamae sob soeeen | 29,000 92 3,2 200 
Mase. sss 325,000 4,19; 3,592 
E.P.T. 44, = 37,980 5,5 355 4,210 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 94 


i 


OU CC" 


Cutens. 220532 | 595,000 74,261, 74,007) 15,392 13,993 
Bullet :2.cceccoe | 592,000 66,100! 75,200) 4,010, 5,600 


eS 














& 
Excise ........| 1187000 140,361 | 149,207719, 402 19,593 
{ 


Motor Duties..... | 45,000, 1934 4,24 
Surplus War Stores) 150 000) ove 26 
Surplus Receipts! 

from Trading ..' 50, 000, ne on 
Post Office (Net: 







Receipts) ......| 300 3,200, 4, 1,150 
Wireless Licences.| 350 37 ooo 
Crown Lands..... Poon 1 160 eee 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans..| 15,000, 2,428) 128) 2, one 
Miscell. Receipts..| 22,000' 1, 428 1,785 156, _ 38 

















Total Ord. Rev.. 3161300 324,715) 366,226) 42,887. 43,270 








Se_r-BALANCING | | 
Post Office....... | 120,900} 13,600; 13,300) 1, 1,550 
Income Tax on, 

E.P.T, Refunds) ene oy 22,53 . 3,372 
TE os ocbsnnene 13282200) 338,315) 40 2 eal 44,487 44,487 48,192 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


Expenditure mate, April April | Week Week 
1 





“ORDINARY | | 














EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. } 

Nat. Debt..... | 490,000 54, 57,819 1,714 1,322 
Payments to N.! 

Ireland....... ooo eee 
Nat. Land Fund... ose eee eee 
Other Cons. Fund, 

Services..cssee! so 265 287, ... 2 
ae 568,000! 55,384, 58,992| 1,714 1,324 
Supply Services | :|3318917, 608,573, 446, 446,490, 87,300] 66, 
Total -. acede ++. + «| 5886917) 365,968 605,482 505,482) 89,014, 67,824 


Fe eacidpee cl aeemadeeiinad cataract tad cE 







Setr-Batancinc | | j 
P.O. & ae 120,900 13,600, 153, 1 








1,550 

Income Tax 
BS,t. Refunds| ae a“ 22,539 aco 3,372 
Sotel .. sicscwbs 4007817, 677, 541,321) 90,614) 72,746 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£128,296 to {2,745,857, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£31,697,978 to £24,672 million. 


NET ISSUES (f thousands) 


P.O: end Felegrtgh 0s ea ssose!' B® 
PT Mebane 6. Ssihe x Cis bas Fee etic edn . 4/121 
War Damage: War Damage Commission..... ~-- 2,000 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ..... 2.5.2... cece ee 64 

6,385 


FLOATING DEBT 
(¢ millions) 









Tota 
Float- 
Debt 


Not available 


23 (1720-0, 2540-2) 382-17 ... [1572-0) 6214-2 
Mar. 2 |1700 Not avai 

» 9 {1690 2 : 

” 46 {1700 ° . 

” 23 |1720 

” 30 |1740-0| 2683-4 490-4] 14-2 [1559-0] 6487 0 
April 6 |1760 Not available 

» 13 {1790 . . 

~ 37 \1820-0| 2702-01 551-01 1 1543-0] 6616-2 

t 20 sal . 
May 4 |1830 Nob avuitabes 

. 11 |1850 . 

18 |1850 : . 
























(¢ millions) 
Amount Average on. 
Date of 7 of ame. | Alllotted 
Tender Applied| wnaae at 
Offered| APPHEG! a iotted Min. 
a 
(J 
1945 s 4 
we 18 | 1800 | 218-0 | 1300; 2 0-24 44 
Feb. 15 | 130-0 | 209-7 / 1300] 10 1°39 a] 
w» 22] 1300} 2212) 1300] 10 1°55 % 
Mar. 1/| 1300 | 232-2/ 1300] 10 143 3 
» 8 | 1400 / 23593 | 1400] 10 100 4 
» 15] 1500 | 2339] 1500] 10 146 61 
» 22) 1500 | 244) 1500] 10 1:35 0 
» 29} 1500] 2655 | 1500] 10 213 % 
April 5 | 1500 | 248-7 | 1500] 10 2°96 @ 
~» 12] 1500} 25693] 1500] 10 2409 3 
» 18 | 1500 | 2386 | 1400] 10 262 eS 
» 2%] 1500 | 225-7} 1500] 10 201 62 
May 3] 1500 | 2545] 1500] 10 1-18 & 
» 10{ 1500 | 255-7 | 1500] 10 1-17 “6 
~ 17 | 1500] 24-3 | 1500) 10 188 eB 
On May 17 applications at £99 17s. 5d. and above for 
bills to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 48 cent. of the 
amount for and applications at prices were 
accepted in full. meee at £99 24s. 6d. to be paid 
for on Saturday were a. in full. ie, 
Treasury Bills are being offered for ~ 24. For the 
week ended May 25 the banks will not be asked for 


Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


({ thousands) 















Mar, 5 5132) is 
why 4,766 ant an 
- 3 ‘| = “ 
April 2 5,063, & = 
ck 5,946 one ww 
» 6 8,089 oe ooe 
"33 wo} = > 
. w 37,000 td > 
May 7 23,547 on iete 
» i 1 ooo eee 


* 338 weeks, 
Up to 5th ot Savings Certificates to the 
emenat of £396 810,000 bas been’ senasa 


The Bank of England’s official i for 
remained at 172s. 3d. pe: fine aa a = 
week, In the London market prices ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mon‘ The New 
York market price of silver remained at 7] +11 cents 
ounce the week, Bombay pcan 
were as follows -— 

Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a Rs. a. 
WMI Ni tnt 108 0 185 0 

” Wu tésvivsncd trees 105 0 178 0 

ye qniinthieainhhiee 11M 1% ° 0 

re Ae Sct wane he oe 107 «0 187 «(0 

BE Set in ee INES lo? =(O 189 «(0 
ft Mako deh o baadies a Market closed 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 











MAY 22, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... f 
In Circin. ... 139,467,652] Other Gov, *h°!5.t 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1333173 167 
partment .. 60,780,181 | Other Secs. .. T9717 
Silver Coin... am 
. of Fid. 
MND < os vee 1 
Gold Coin and 400,000,009 
Bullion = {at 
172s, Sd. per 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
1400,247,835 “1400,247 885 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ewcere 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.. a 
iat - 3,395,888] Other Secs. : aa 
Public Deps.*. 16,298,723] Discounts and 
Advances... 28,338,889 
Other Deps. Securities...  16,808,1% 
Bankers..... 245,496,829 ; 
Other Aces... 55,660,938 45,147,012 
——_—_——_ ] Notes........ 60,780,181 
301,157,767 | Gold & Silver 
tga 1,512,914 
335,405,378 ~ 335,405,30 
® Incl Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commissions 


of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1945 1946 
May | May May | May 
23 8 15 2 








8 ———————— en 

Issue Dept. ¢ | 

Notes ia circulation. .... |1266.-7 1343. 11501505 
; | 51-1 596 04 


MEN ...eeeeeees . oa 

Government debt ‘and 

securities® ........... |1299-21599- 21399 213992 

> +» agurnepe on eaaneneag 0-8 0-6 08 4 
Seeerereresesesese 2) ; 


Volued aa Ss. per fine os. | 168/-| 172, 3 172/3, 173/8 
Banking Dept. | 
its: 


| oa 

lie < 00 ew geen cn ce ence 9-8) 1 ‘1 
ses eveceesecses 219-3 226 -0} 21 ' 
Others. ..cccccccsccccce 49 9 51 -2) 50 8 
Total. .cescce-cecccccce ~ 291-3 284° 9 ju 


Securities : 
Government......seeee0 | 257° 1 214- 1) 208 4 228 
Discounts, etc. ......00 10 2) 17-8 16-7) 24 
eeeereoeeeeseeoe on 14 ‘) 18- 3 16 8) lea 
Total......ccscsseceees | 262-0, 250-8 241-9 2154 
ing dept. res......2+ * 58-4 e 61 


| % 

“ Proportion ”.....++ss0+« ii 8-0 is 4 
a SS 

*® Government debt is £11,015, 100 ; caplts tal £14,555,00 

issue raised from i] 


Fiduciary £1, 350 willioa to {h 
million oa December 10, 1945. 





PROVINCIAL BANKING 





















£& thousands 

Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jaa. 10 
ernment 
Ma May | My 
Ti 19, | Ib 
1945 | 16 

| 
7 | i 
34,222 | 55,588 
S134 | 4 
i 13.821 | 148 
Hull...... g26 | 14,301 | 13 
ceeeeenaenes 426 | 14.04 ua 
Leicester......... 102 | 17,842 | 2 
Li ot 6,684 | 106,117 ae 
Manchester.<.2..: Si | east | i 
Newcastle........ 2,01 | es Lm 


Not eewece 


eeeeenese 


927 | 20,040 | ae 
182 | 4,025 i 


12 Towns........ 


————— | 16 |e 
22,873 | 387,516 | 472% 


9,994 164,362 | 200 
i 





12 


Gold cer 
from 
Jotal re 
Total ca 
Jotal U 
Total lo. 
Jotal re 


F.R. not 
Excess 1 
Mr. ban! 
Govt. de 
Total de 
Total hie 
Reserve 


Ban! 
Monetar 


Treasury 


Money it 
Treasury 





NETI 


Geld ... 
Foreign | 
Home bi 
Loans a 

curren 

of whi 
Advance 
Uther as 


Li 
Notes in 
Current 

(a) GO 

(b) Go 

(ce) Ot 
of 

as 

su 

Sundry a 





*Tl 


Populatic 
1 lodu: 


i Mani 
4 


5. Mine: 
Buildir 
6. Total 
1. Resic 
& Othe; 
9. Freig 
40. Dept 
Emplo 


< 
= 
Ez ~ 








5, 104g 


ND 


£ 
11,015,199 


388,178 167 
T9711 
8,955 


———— 


1400, 000,009 


247,833 


ee 


140,247,835 


iT 


228, 165,211 
28,338,088 
16,808,184 


45,147.07 
60,780,181 


1,312,914 


335,405,578 
OnRMssioners 








SIS 


194% 


May | May 
1 |] 2 


| 


1340 613094 
504 wot 


1399-21399 
| oe a8 


0- 
_172/ 14 


, 15-5 bd 
| 218-6) 454 
| 8 554 
, 284-9 S116 
i ' 

| 208-4 2284 
, 16-7) Bd 
» 16-8 bt 
, 241-9, 2154 
u 9 64 


ai 4 D4 


s 


eee 
=e 





ta sal £14,555,08 
ion to {1 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 





ae TE: | i a; 
1S.F.R. BANKS | May | May | May | May 
2 =. URCES 17, i 2, 9, ' 16, 
cold certifs. on hand and ‘onl 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
from Treasury ..+--+ssees 17,513 17,346 17,346) 17,346 
Total ESETVES ... se seeeeees | 18,436 18,096 18,095) 18,094 
Total cash TESETVES «s+ sere | 242) 528 304) 297 
Total US. GOVt. S€CS.+ eee | 20,668 22,579 22,732) 22,660 
Total loans and S€CS..++2+0+. | 21, 160) 22,819 22,957 22,423 
Total TESOUICES . ++ sseeeeee | 41,900) 43,472) 43,385) 43,901 
LIABILITIES 
FR. notes in CIM... eeeees | 22, 782! 23,932 23, 964, 23,950 
Fycess mr. Dank TeS. «e+. 1,050, 1,080 900 840 
Mr. bank res. Gep....ee + +++} 13,000 15,747 15,751 15,652 
Govt. deposits...secceseess} 102 40,925 31,390 50,413 
Total deposits ...+.e covces 16,889 17,166 17,227 17,267 
Total liabilities ....06 eeeees, $1,900, 43,472 43,385 43,902 
Reserve TatiO....scccccsees 46: 5% 44 09,43 -9% 43 -9% 
| 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | t 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,351, 20,251) 20,248; 20,245 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,137, 4.535) 4,534 4,534 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. ....... 26,372, 27,888) 27, 958) 27,950 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2, 78 2, 676) 2, 580 2,769 





NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 





} 


April | April | May | May 


aes) oo oe 
ASSETS 1946 1946 1946 | 1946 
Geld . «eee} 712-9 712-9 712- 9) 712-9 
Foreign bal ances,  ete.* -| 4,676 -1) 4,063 0 4,654 -3, 4,655 -7 
Home bills .......ee0. 1-2) 1:2) 1 -2) 1-2 
Loans and advances on 
current account...... 162-0' 158 5 157-1 168-9 
of which to N.E.I..... 44-8) 44-8 44-8 44-8 
Advances to Govt. .....] Nil Nil | Nil | Nil 
Other assets.....-.s00e 107-2) 123-5 92 | 92-4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. i “9 2,521 -4) 2,539 -1) 2,527 -6 
Current accounts :-— { 
ieee, ..... concn |1,301-9 1,277 8) 1,121 -8 1,665 -5 
(b) Govt. special..... 105-8 106-1) 106- +5} 107-0 
ONO. . oo oc ace | 1,232 *7\ 1,227 -2) 1,344 0) 820 -2 
of which blocked 
as result of notes 
surrender ....... 647-8} 638-1) 613-6) 164-0 
Sundry accounts ....... | 195-8; 195-3) 174 9 177-8 
| 





* This item includes clearing account balances. 





UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Unit of 


Measurement 


|| 1929 9 1932 | 1940 | 


CTNTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million Paper Pesos 


Sn 


| 
| M ar Feb. | | Mar. | Mar. 
ae TSE 


AssETs 1948 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold athome.... ........, f 1,242' 1,209 1,209 1,206 
Other gold and for. exch.....| 2,737 3,532. 3.582 3.601 
Non Int. Govt. bonds....... && &4 &4 &4 
Treasury bonds . Rasen #8 763 739 739 739 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation. ........ 2,391) 2,882) 2,943 2,979 
Deposits: Government ..... 638 482) 433 408 
ee 1,361) 1,839) 1,848 1,828 
Certs. of participation....... i 139 159 oot 164 
Reserve ratio, .......0..... 184 -2% 182 -7%, 82 -4%, 82 -6% 


=—-shalbsieaensesetietinieinaiinieuentiemnstupeisne lonntetisisivied inmeeanimne9 ch-ostin ces Ue a 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A’s 





| April | April | Apeil | May 
|} 1& |} 2% 29, 6, 


ASSETS | 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Gold and balances abroad. . ./197 -77,200 -98 202 -69:199 -72 
Australian coin ............ | 3°74 3-72; 3-76 3-74 
Govt. and other securities. . .|411 -59'408 -59.411 -72 419 -57 
ge Sa ee | 18-42, 18-74) 16 "33, 15-47 
LIABILITIES } 

oo oR PR rer. |197 -21 199 -46'200 -96 198 -96 
Trading bank deposits : | 

(a) Special accounts..... '258 -52 259 -47 261 -11 261-11 

(b) Other accounts ....... | 23°73 21-95) 20-19, 21-93 


Other liabilities ............ 141 93,141 01 142 -12,146 -36 








BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million i Frs. 





| 
May | | April | May | May 


8, 25, | 2, 9, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Obi 8. dadts cobs ote ek | 31,326 33,452) 33,329 33,328 
Foreign exchange .......... | 3,435; 5,120: 4,790) 4,876 
Private loans and accounts. .| 494 2,106) 2,737: 2,366 
ROME OO GUM Sins 6 dca 0 cadet 43,090 48,303 48,603 48,808 


LIABILITIES 
eee... 5 ca ee ob cb As cnank 54, ae 72, = 73,139 73, _ 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 


6 
(b) Private accounts...... 4, 423 3, aii 3,164) 3, 148 





! 
Monthly Average | 





| 


| cea 
Population Oct., 1945: ea resee > Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 1, 839, 5 ” kms. | 


1. Indust. production, adj. F.R.B.. \| 1935-39= 100 
2 “ unad. F.R.B...... » 
: Manu’ tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. 


» non-dur., adj. F. R.B..... ” 

‘ Minerals, adj. F.R.B.........c0ee0ee ” 

Building contracts awarded :-— 

6. Total, adj. F.R.B. 

; Residential, adj. F.R.B.........000+- 
& Other, adj. FR. B. 





4, Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... 1935-S—100 
pO. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 
, Employment : — 
1. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B. ....... 000 
” ere BES. civces 
se Siadese 1939—= 100 
4 Factory, adj. F.R. o bi evew esas cose tes ” 
» vunadj. PLR s:. .5. iss. ” 
: Ave” payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. ..... 
. Werage hours, B.L.S. ...-s-cccsess Number 
8 Cox? hourly earnings, B.L.S. ..... Cents 
Cost of living, F.R.B. ....s.scceceee 1935-39= 100 
a Je prices :— 
1. Farm protincte Wt 6 nos 1926= 100 
Smale, BEG... dice ah cis cae se » 
her. commodities, B.L.S. ........-. » 
sale commodity prices, unadj 
Bank Debits - a Te eS ee wm 
} Total, all reporting centres ...... aie Million $ 
Vouk Qty 55. 5 2nd cdhae » 
wl stock, 8. ckak ek SAstss » 
‘ney in Circulation .......... ” 
* t Bank Res. Balances ........ ” 
’ 2 . Excess Reserves ..... acess ” 
: ital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ ” 
DV indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 1939= 100 
Tan on Govt. bonds ........ Raters % 
A Treas payments, adj..............- 1935-39= 100 
Teasury receipts. .,...5....ss0¢ ae Million $ 
»  expend., nat. defence ...... ” 
o ” MOE dcsccesecesc » 


een 


iN esacvdagesactee — 100 


116-4) 49 2) 114-5) 


4,476 


10) “58! “25; 162; 199 239 235 203 
132} 41; 139] 201,279, 360; 353-274 
93) 70; #115; 142; 158 176 171 166) 
107} 67) 117; 125; 129 = =«132) +140) (237) 

| } j j | 
17] 28} 8; 122, 24166} 68 41) ~ 58) 
87, 13, 72| 89) 823 40 16226) 
142, 40, «= 89} s«149)«- 23592} 61202 
152) 78, 109} 130} 138 137) 140 135) 
117}, 75, 4) 133) 149 168 186 207) 


eee | 31, 784 35, 668) 38, 447 39, 728 38 698 36, 981) 38,426) 
— \ 37,952) 37, 968) 
106 -0: 71 € 104 4 117 8 126 ‘7 130 9 127 ‘5 121-8) 126 -6| 126-7 


1) 64-4) 107 5) 132-1) 154 -0) Wi - -7| 169-1) 143-4) 162- 
ie 4 4 4) 48 277 73 335 - 2 333 7 


! 
jun 104 6 
122 +5 vary 100-2) 105-2! 116-5) 123 6) 125: 5, 128 4] 127-1 


104-9} 48-2) = 82-4 105-9) 122- él 133. 128-2! 126-2 
99- p 71-3, 82-7) 99-6) 106 6) ios 1047 


167-5, 245-2) 334 
ie é7- a 76 |. 


99-7) 


91-6} 70-2 83-0) 89-0 95-5) 96-9 98> 


' 
95-3) 64 A 78 ‘ 87-3, 98 ’ 103-1} 104-0) 105: 5 104: 


81,878)... | 37, 155) 44,783 53, 481 66 078) 74, a 81, 178) 82,756} 7 
50,257)... | 14,299) 14,810. 18,905; 24, 697, 28, 799) 33,712)! 34, 990) 
3,996! 3,952, 21,995 22,737) 22,726 21, 938! 20,619) 20,065)' 20,550) 2 
5,328; 8, 732! 11, ety 15,410; 20, 229 25, 507 28, sae 25, 
2,358) 2,114, 13, 33) | vent | | 


| “"256| 6,376) ‘es 4 = 
65 99, 16 “238 895 16 “las! 
Soe scent 87)  77| (102 110) 133)! 
3-60) 3-66, 2-21) 2-05; 2-09 1-98) 1-92) 1-66) 


122 9) 10. 6, 113-5} 138-0} 174-6) 213-0, 233-4) 239-1) 
4,052 


2,076| 7,606} 8,269! 13,668! 23,385! 45,408) 47,740)! 
“a 6,301) 26, 011, 72,109) 87,039) 90, 029)| 
3, ‘isa 4, 320) 12, ss 12, 711 32, 397) 78, 179, 93, 14%, 100405) 





Note circulation 


Chartered banks 





OGVONOE 64 wkiniis ins 
Advances to State :— 


(a) In occupation costs | 
(b) Treasury advances. 
(c) Fixed advances*.. 


(a) Govt. accounts .... 
(6) Other accounts .... 


Gold and ster. exch... 
Advances to State... 


Demand liabs: State. 
Banks and others. . 
Reserve to sight liabs. (55 0% 56 -2°% 





1941 | 1942 | 43 1943 |i 1944 1945 | Jan. | sar. | Apa | Dex Dec. || Jan. 











s 13 101577, 





a 
a 


¥ 
a> 
aT) 





| 
| April 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $’s 


869 


} i 
April | 
i) ) 
1946 1946 
47-81 47-81 


Securities G54 20d. Fee {1553 -49 1889 -98 1896 -63 1802 -03 


/1063 32/1122 -44 1117 -04:1114 -46 
32-92) 178-10 
| 521-10 517-39) 524-37 


189 -65 


t Gold and foreign exchange S ansfe rred to Foreign 
Exchange Contro! Board 


against securities. 


| 
| Agee 


ote | 
} 75, 151] 129, 817) 94, $17, 94,817 


31,729; 61, 074) 65, 074) 70,027 


528,758 469, 451 501, 901) 499,151 
| 426,000 426,000 426,000) 426,000 
28,250) 19,000| 16, 450, 13,700 


ep 24,451, 59,45], 59,451 





| Feb. | 
| 18, | 
1946 
71-37, 
42-19 
16 -78 


| 43-76) 
| 18- 42' 





i 


160 
156 
167) 
161) 
as 


107) 
61 
145) 
133) 
228) 





129 -4) 


130 -8) 
| 107-8 
101-3) 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





May 


| May 
9, 


| 1946 | 


119-8 119-0 
123-5 118-5 4 
123-0} 118-0) 127-0) 
| 217-2} 210-6) 

41-4) 
' 100-4, 100-2 


‘9, 129 e 
1s 


107 “4 107-7| 108 - 


89,132) 73,96' 

|| 38, 819) 30,498 

|} 20, ai) 20,232! 20, = 
27 ox 


40-5) 





51) 
“1! 231 a 232 ry 
22), 3,848) 
244) 3,427) 
0445) 4,891) 








30 -2) 
133-4 
109 -4 
102 -2 


| <= 


589, ea 616,102, 625,793, 625,580 
53,678 53,714, 52,069 
732 
32, 84 52,946, 52 987) §1,281 


727\ 


* Including obligations of the State relating | to the Bz nk 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,004 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





| 


Mer. mer i. M 
1946 | 
80 01 a 02! 
41 29) 37-38 34 27 


6-78) 5-41) 


} 


| 43-451 43 -20) 
20-07) 31-86) 29-21 
64°65| 61°57) 52-71 52-60 





163 -9% 68 -8% 
1946 
Feb. eb, | Mar 
| 
it a 
150 164) 
144, 181] 
165) 168) 
142) 136) 
109 143) 
63, 101] 
146 176) 
126} 139 
mf 267| 


| 
38, 469) 38.456) 37, — 35, 610) 36,358 36,116) 36,381) 
38,062, 37, 791) 36, 319) 35,839) 35,554] 35.929) 
126 -7| 125-1) 117- “3| 119: 


124-4 


| 
| 


see 


3,875} 5,762) 
2,702} 2,550 


3,510) 4,602 








rs 
- 
we 


Aw 





870 


1V.—ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD.. | 1,106,152 | apanaey 1,810,007 |+ 
A elastin 


769,538 |+ 
aT 
V.—PARCEL POST... ........ “| 2,446,460 | 5,400,127 | 8,469,029 |+ 3,068,902 |+ 


UK OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exports for the Four Months ended April 30, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and 


Tota Imports 


j * =. 4 



















































soe wenn enone 








one- -third of 1 of the total for 1938 _ 



















703,855 
7,022,569 












THE ECONOMIST, May 25, 194 


Coe. Four months ended we (+) —— (+) ee 
Crass anp Group of Year April | Decrease (—) | Decrease (—) of Year 
a wD eR Ea in 1946 in 1946 staat 
| as compared | as compared 
1938 } 1945 1946 with 1945 with 1938 1933 
' 
{.—FOOD, DRINK & TOBACCO— | 4 } £ £ £ £ & 
A. Grain and flour..............| 24,806,113 | 18,021,350 , 30,245,039 |+ 12,223,089 + 5,438,926 556,769 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals.....{ 3,806,417 978, 164 257,143 .—- 721,021 |— 3,549,274 252,844 | 
Cc. Animals, meng, 8 for food...... | 3,073,473 3,310,587 | 3,352,329 + 41,742 + 278,856 2,845 
Di; Qin« wes cass .-»-| 30,226,620 44,901,392 | 42,093,521 '— 2,807,871 |4+ 11,866,901 411,299 
E. Dairy produce. Taylor gees Se 26,671,325 | 28,940,851 35,658,803 + 6,697,952 1+ 8,967,478 370,777 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables. . 12,552,519 | 8,518,114 9,772,262 1,254,148 — 2,780,257 131,344 
: Beverages and cocoa prepara- | 
NE sa cd abi kaaiige stn , 15,504.191 | 16,870,806 18,406,795 |+ 1,535,989 |+ 2,902,604 4,607 954 
H, Qther $000... 4. sisi bes Fackecte | 18,970,031 24,920,136 32,147,575 + 1,227,239 + 13,177,344 4,012,284 
a Sa ESS as eae 7,761,544 | 18,511,900 18,688,556 + 176,656 a 10,927,012 1,638,301 
Roras, Cease Tic. 6. 143,372,233 | 164,973,300 190,801,823 + 25,628, 523 | 47, 229, 550 ll. 964, 417 | 
11.—RAW MATERIALS & ARTI- } 
CLES MAINLY UNMANUFAC-. ' 
TURED— ae i 
Bi Cedt oot is FO ie des 4,913 300 | 4,252 |+ 3,952 |— 6614 12,468 769 
8. Othernon-metalliferrous mining | | | 
and quarry products and the | 
We oS eee se eves csces 1,581,458 2,029,756 3,773,523 |4+- 1,743,767 |+ 2,192,065 352,545 
C. Iron ore and scrap ..........+ 3,717,376 4,391,507 6,343,451 |+ 1,951,944 + 2,626,075 198,297 | 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores i 
and SCTAP......eeeeseeee oe 5,445,307 7,865,680 6,145,371 |— 1,720,309 |+ 700,064 766,038 
E. Wood and timber........... «| 34,284,116 9,530,529 | 11,933,075 + 2,402,546 |— 2,351,041 23,755 | 
F, Raw cotton and cotton waste. 9, 859,876 13, 169,188 | 12,222,740 .— 946,448 + 2,362,864 152,960 | 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and| t 
woollen ee eee + | 14,206,018 9,869,348 _ 13,665,791 |4+ 3,796,443 |— 540,227 2,087,614 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and arti- 
ficial silk waste.........00. 687,388 978,322 1,024,182 |+ 45,860 |+ 336,794 220,471 
I, Other textile materials....... 3,925,147 6,178,555 4,515,262 \— 1,663,293 |+ 590,115 89,612 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, | | 
_ __Tesins and gums......... .« | 10,198,625} 16,846,228 | 22,062,616 |+ 5,216,388 |+ 11,863,991 964,613 
K. Hides and skins, undressed.... 6,077,704 3,485,750 | 9,206,663 |+ 5,720,913 |+- 3,128,959 369,375 
L. Paper-making materials .....+} 5,347,589}  2,604,505| 4.444.814 4 1,840,309 \-- 902,775 392,551 
M. Rubber. ...............s0008 3,834,431 3,498,297 | 7,484,206 |+ 3,985,909 |+ 3,649,775 75,752 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and i | 
articles mainly cuinawaton>4 } 
i ere } 3,616, 347 5,373,438 | 6,419,784 + 1,046,346 + 2,903,437 811,182 
Torat CLASS Il.....+. 82,686,295 | 85,821,403 109,245,730 |+ 23,424,327 |+ 26,559,435 § 18,973,534 | 
HIL—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR} i { 
— MANUFACTURED— | 
Coke and manufactured fuel ..! 2,766 aa ! se + = 2,766 1,097,241 | 
e Pottery, glass, abrasives &c. ..| 2,447,049 | 210,182 | 310,599 |4- 100,417 |— —- 2,136,450 3,203,370 
C. Iron and steel and manufactures | ' 
ln ie da 4,938,682 3,099,645 2,239,052 |— 860,595 —  2,699,630§ 13,897,340 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- | | 
factures thereof...........- 13,605,730 | 10,345, 307 | | 6,828,654 3,516,653 rt 6,777,076 4,113,032 
i. Cutlery, hardware, implements | 
and instruments......... 2,353,899 2,617 239 | | 1,080,949 |— 1,536,290 |— 1,272,950 5,009,229 
F, Electrical goods and apparatus 1,035,602 8,706,409 | 1,167,411 |— —_'7,538,998 [+ 31,809 4,476,802 
G,. aNOGy © os cessed sssevegnd 7,279,509 8,756,082 | 4,178,489 |— 4,577,593 — 3, 101,020 | 19,289,188 
H. Manufactures of wood and ' } 
CEE oSnce snuck nase seca 2,095,501 | 2,406,297 3,743,779 |4- 1,337,482 + 1,648,188 388,185 
1. Cotton yarns and manufactures; 1,045,088 1,058,654 201,925 |— 856,729 |— 843,163 | 16,560,238 
}. Woollen and worsted yarns and 
manufactures ........ccs00 1,279,370 896,334 | 340,804 |— 555,530 — 938,566 8,937,873 
K. Silk and artificial silk-yarns and } } : 
manufactures .......c0ccc0 1,648,716 | 960 973 290,105 | — 670,868 — 1,358,611 1,834,054 
L. Manufactures of other textile i 
WUNONOE 5. eekaese os 1,535,332 3,793,434 | 3,268,330 |— 525, 104 | L 1,732,998 3,552,455 
DM, PORE ». daitieceuret chs ong ¢e 2,675,952 2,945,307 357,860 — 2,587,447 — 2,318,092 2,838,421 
Te - DE ons cdeseutetessien 931,449 54,992 279,418 (+ 224,426 |~ 652 031 654,199 
O. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and | | 
GNIS 2.05 dan spo bie sane 4,537,564 7,823,391 5,481,566 — 2,341,825 i+ 944,002 7,426,596 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufac: 
eel ok. crosnscddsace 14,690,162 | 62,634,667 | 28,213,330 — 34,421,337 + 13,523,168 1,788,499 
Q. Leather and manufactures i 
SOOGE, a <'culakae s chnesiss 2,146,764 1,437,471 | = 2,483,560 + 1,046,089 /+ 336,796 1,314,367 
R. Px cardboard, &c........ 4,947,332 3,277,784 | 3,113,100 — 164.684 | 1,834,232 2,310,104 
S. Vehicles (including locomotives, 
ships and aircraft).......... 1,510,880 1,438,848 | 914,899 ~— 523,949 |— 595,981} 14,830,349 
TY. Rubber manufactures ........ 227,054 41,339 6,215 — 35,124 |— 220,839 549,842 
CU Miscellaneous articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured ...... 6,957,347 2,903,753 | 3,921,683 +- 1,017,930 i— 3,035,664 9,676,826 | 
Tota, Crass ITl.. 77,891,838 | 125,408, 108 | | 68,421,728 — 56,986,380 |— 9,470,110 } 121,748,210 









4,005,824 




















226,455 | 





British Exports 
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a 











Four months ended pe (+) | Increas 
2 Decrease (~ en 
Se Ciena Rta te! in 1946 in 1946 
| aS compared 'S Compared 
1945 1946 with 1945 with 1938. 
£ os £ | é a 
1,050,496 | 2,044,064 + $93,568 + 1 fer og 
15,924 97,563 1+ 81,639 — "1 359) 
79,804} = 293,466 |+ “23662 — ‘ 
1,190,493 | 461,138 — 729,355 0 % 
356,685 | 1,858,889 + 1,502.2 1727345 
4,497,150 5,287,608 |+ 790,458 = e965 
4,963,570 | 4,220,744 |— 742.826 — — ann qe, 
| 3,327,944} 6,023,609 + 2,695,665 4.385, 304 
15,482,066 | 20,287,081 + 4,805,015 — sina 
es a, 
1,399,895 | 3,436,394 + 2,036,499 - 9 930.37: 
133,976 | 436,827 |4+ 302,851 | 84.28) 
| 2,645 | 6,562 + 3919, - 191,73: 
2,389 | 47,384 |+ 44,995 — — T1a65; 
15,129/ 152,827/4 137.698 + jason 
22,325 | 259,628 [+ 237,503 106 
| 654,257} 2.075,887 [+ 2421630 - ty 
244,237 576,595 |+ 332,358 + 356,104 
| 1,137 14,765 |+ 13,628 — 74.847 
314, 28s 710,406 + (396,121 — 254.47 
445,7 95 | 1,079,508 |4- 633,713. + 710,155 
7,38 127,089 |+ 119,704 — 265.42 
26,1 88 | 248,520 * 222,332 172,768 
| 
| 673,800 2,198,405 |+ 1,524,605 1,387,225 
3,943,441 | 11,370, om ie 7,427,356 — 7,602,151 
| | 
77,332 339,223 4 261,891 — 758,01! 
| 3,524,994] 8,012,930 |+ 4,487,936 4,809.54 
3,132,578 | 24,420,086 |+ 21,287,508 ~ 10,5227 
3,452,529 | 10,967,266 |+ 7,514,737 + 6,854,2) 
2,811,598 | 7,314,660 + 4,503,062 + 4,305,431 
3,642,379 | 9,921,553 \+ 6,279,174 + 5444.75 
| 14,161,812 | 28,282,992 + 14,121,180 + 8,995,004 
193,000 | ~~ aseste te 333.586 1+ £391 
13,893,311 | 20,336,287 |+ 6,442,976 + 3,776.04 
6,371,127 | 13,423,725 |+ 7,052,598 + 4,485.8 
} ‘san 
5,949,416 | 8,161,888 | + 2,212,472 + 6,327.8 
| 1,700,925 5,791,080 |+  4,090155 +  2,238605 
792, 5,443,957 |4+ 3,651,904 + 2,608.58 
223,025 | 741,720 |+ 519.697 + 87 
10,599,251 | 20,909,107 + 10,309,856 + 13,482 
895,669} 1,556,769 |+ 661,100 —  2sLTs 
450,081 | 1,469,523 + 1,019,442 + — 1iil% 
1,603,521 3,675,943 + 2,072,422 |+- 1,565,897 
3,714,762 | 24,308,961 i+ 20,594,199 + 9478612 
135,801 | 1,131,495 | + 995,694 + 58168) 
5,187,195 | 14,689,012 + 9,501,817 + 50128 





123,801, 
6,256,002 






1,066,414 + 


eeesnteeeteertecirtactenmnerttin | anneal ELS | 
83,441,377 | 211,354,753 \+ 127,913,576 |+ 
EE LAA 


942,615 


{ a 
| 9,213,118 |+ 2,957,116 + 





89,600,545 
LL 
se 839,95) 
———, 





ial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate ° 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates on May 22, 1946 :— cuchange fo. quoted in Lasdon. 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES -_ 
days, Hs, ; Smcuths, B fos Rmonths, $% 6 mon months, § Fina ThE ls: 2months, ert ae sda 
~t§ % ; 3 months, mioney, . deposit } | May 
Fate, 4%, (max.), Discotmut houses 4% (ehex.). “hh ite bills, S nonin 12 }*% ; 4months, ; May | May | May | May | May | MW | 2 
ihe, @tonthe ew York 15, 16, | 27, 18, 20, ge | a 

athe icllowing tates fixed by the Batik of England prevailed on May 22, o- 19% | 186 | 16 | 1 | 18 ; 

1946. m6 UF wate braces —J x of exchange) :— ——_-— ah ipeen ef are eT ant 
$ to ; mail 4-025-03}. Canada. $ to 

4'86t) 4-45-45; mail transfers, 4 - Switzerland. Francs to £ (25- 7 S446, | Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents ats | Seas! a4) 
Francs 479: 30. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. | London ...... $OSHS) 40545 | 40548 | 40554 | 805H5 | 4 eo | go 
Norway. 19-95-20-05k. Helland. Fis. 10-68-70. Outeh West ladles. Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62. Montreal ..... 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90: oD | Be 
Belgium. Francs 17 Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. | 2richt ....... | 23-30 | 23-30 | 23-30 | 23-30 | 23-30 | 20 | oy 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 ‘20 ; mail transfers 9980-10030 Panama. Dols. $4-02-04; mail | Buenos Aires ..| 24-41 | 24-41 ( 24-41 | 24-41 | 24-45 | 2449 0 {Fi 
Seale Ge ise ve Swe Foon Fam Ouro | Eon) | SE Se | EE | ie] ie |B 
“ 5 ee ee eR ek ee TS Cis ecg » 

91 Sage Rinne eeedine anya Spain. Pesetas 44-00. | Barcelona . 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9:20 | ‘= 3H 
Maly. 71-2 Stockholm .... |. 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23° +) 

ree Market Raies.—The following [sate vemeaid of May Brussels ...... 2-285 | 2-264 | 2-288 | 2-288 2-28 | 2 om 

Egypt. Piastres (97a) otf bndia. Rupee (184. 1H 15.44. Pert of ra 0-84 0 -84 0 -84 0 -84 0- } 0 
Rangoon. /8d. tran. 30. China. (Nation oe pen 1/23-1/34. 2 } Dit maaeiecn i! deat — 
Singapore. 24-24). Mexico. (Pesos to £) 19-45. Colombia, (Pesos to £) ~T 06. { Free Rate. § Basic 











ga: 


Seesakse 





, 1946 


rease (4 
or 
Tease 
m 1946 
Compared 
ith 1938 


£ 
1,487,295 
135,28) 
2.845 
117,833 
90,36] 
1,727,54 


679.654 
208 464 
4.385, 308 
8,322,664 


a 


9,032,375 


84.282 
191,735 


718,654 
129,072 
106,668 


472) 


356, 124 
74,847 
254.207 
710,135 


265,482 
172,768 


1,387,225 





7,602,757 





756,01! 
4,809, 56( 


10,522.74 
6,854,254 
4,305,451 
5,444,75) 
8,995,804 


68,391 
3,776,048 


4,485,852 
6,327.63 
2,238,625 
2,605,538 
87,521 
13,462,511 
231,15 


155,18 
1,365.83 


9,478,612 
581,65) 


5,012,1% 


eet 


. 89,600,545 
a 

839,95) 
5,207,284 


ON 


96,373,023 


hich no rate 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 25, 1946 


LONDON ACTIVE 


~ Prices, 
Year 194% 


jag. 1 to May 22 
————— 
High I Low 


100% | 100% 
00; | 1008 
1003 100% 
3% | 10l fe 
1034, 1004 
100 100 
1033 | 100 
1034 | 100 
105 | er 

99 


107 | 1024 
107% | 1024 
}06; | 101g 
103% | 98 

106 1013 
sy «1128 
106% «101M 
100 «= 100 

9j 113) 
74 | 01 

107 | 2034 
115% 109} 
112g | 106 

107 | 103: 
3 | «(102 
101 97 & 
af 91} 


4) To be repaid July 1, 1946. (6) To be repaid August 15, 1946. Conversion into Savings 





Bonds 2}°, 1964-67 expires on or before July 9, 1946. 
sdieated : Net yields after allowing for tax at 9. in {: 


flat yield) 


Prices 
Year 1945 


High | Low 





914 
67} 
63 
) 1 
cet 47h 
Q 904 
T 65} 
_y 13 
Year 1946 
au. 1to May 21 
Heh | Low 
6% | 38 
12 a 
cl 
“a 213 
2h | 534 
Ne | 106} 
0} | 52 
3S | 263 
cf 53 
6 55 
2% | 21) 
| 71 
* 86/6 
65 
{6 £ 
af sf 
£2/6 74/3 
Ig | 63/9 
%- | a. 
8/3! 58/6 
W/7} 81/- 
| &5/- 
a 
1/6 | 3% 
16 | 477 
my | 203 
1/6} 63/- 
9/9 | 90/6 
% | 3 
ey | ist 
Re lo 
a 1h 135/- 
334 
84 15} 
m% | 1h 
4h | 29 
14 | lo 
Le 104 
16/6 183/- | 
16/9 | 115/33 
is lant 
a5 | 18/6 | 
iw sr I 
/6) 40/6 
In/3| 9376 | 


(@) Interim < ae 
(A) Allowing tor exchange. 


Nil ¢ 


AID H pst 


keane 


no 


SE 


4 


Z 
° 


Ou 
= _ 





Raqococe aang a 


wnwe 
Z 
s Seeee eset coe | 


Seoceroo 8D Oe 8 as Oh CONS 





+5 a |S. Atcican Ord. Stk. {1 
24a |Tay’or Wa ker Ord. Stk. £1 .| 
we a {Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 


Name >» Decurity 





l | Dom. & Col. Govts. 

| 100} {jAustralia 33% 1965-69... .. 

| New Zealand ads” 1962-65. 

114s Nigeria 4% 
South 


00} | Bristol 3° 1958-63........ 
100 Glasgow 3 ‘So, 1963-66...... 
100} Liverpool P33, "1954-64. 777 
Foreign ernments | 
9 #86|\Argentine 34% Bds. 1972: . 


. | Portuguese External 3%. 


‘Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds... : 
75 Uruguay 31°, Assented. . 


Last two | 
Dividends | 


—@ o ©? 


Name » >ecurity 


% fi Railways 
Nil 





So ¢] 
3 6b! Can. Pacific Com. $25, 


3 b | Great Western Ord. sii -.-| 





an 


3 


} 


progam 2 £4, {1 paid . 
Insurance 


Phoenix {1, 


b Royal Exchange {1........ 
6 Royal £1, fully paid........ | 
Breweries, &c. 


15 a “Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1.. 
Tha Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1.. 
‘Guanne s (A.) Ord. Stk. aes 


er = 0Tc | mats : Prudential MT so cicdad. i 


> &c. Ord. Stk. 


~~ (bp Final div. 


h Africa ae 1954-59. . 
|| Cerporation Stocks 
oot || Birmingham 23% 1955-57. 


st \\Austria 44°, Gtd. 1954- 59... 

Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 159 
‘Brazil 5°) 1914 A, Int. 3§° 
25 ‘Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 “488, 
524 | Chinese 5°, MR + ckabows 2 


,Antotagasta 5% C, Stk. Pi.. 
IBA, Ge Stho, Ord. Stk... | 
san Paule Ord. Stk, seseses| 


24 6 G.W. 5°, Cons. Pret. Stk. 
2 b L.N-E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk... 
4 c'L.MS. Ord. Stock......... | 
2 6) L.MLS. 4% Pret. 1925 Stk.. 
1} | London Transport ‘ 2 Stic 
2 Southern Def. Stock....... 


Southern 5% Pref. Ord, Stk. 
Discount 





‘A’ £5, £1 { 
[pete Kong & i $125 
‘A’ £5, a pamd...... 
‘Martins Bank {1.........- i 
eye Bank {1, fully paid 
Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid 
Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid..... 
‘Roy a! Bank. of Scctland Stk. 
Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 
Union Discount {1 Stk..... 


' Alliance 41, fully paid...... I 
\Atlas £5, 414 oat cameo 


* To redemption, 
E-=earliest date. U= Undated 
A=September 15, 1946. $ Average life 17 yrs. 6 mth 
~ Prices, Year 
1946 (Jan. 1 to | 
May 21) || 


High [Low | 


Price, | P 
May 
14, 
1946 


110 
109 
118 
110 


103 
104 


105 

1 

103 
9” 
73} 
41 
68 
33 
58} 
96 


733 
79) 


Pain| Pa 


May 
14, 


> i aT 


a] 


$22 
61 
116 
58 


98/3 
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z bo Price, Price, Gees 
: a ; | E58) May May Yieid* 
Name of Security gue 15, 22. May 22. 
ou 1946 1946 | 1946 
British Funds* £20 3 
WarBonds2$% 1945-47(@) | 100} 100% 28 $ 15 
Nat. Def. 24% 1964-48. A 1004 1004 ie 017 
War Bonds 24% 1946-48) E 100g 100 os Bet: 
Conversion 3° 1948-53... E | 1023 | 102} 0 6 1/126 
War Bonds 24% 1949-51. E 102, 102 013 6/118 
Exchequer Bds, 17% 1950 E 1003 1004 0 5}112 
War Bonds 24% 1951-53. | E 1033 | 102% | 0 9/2 0 
War Bonds 24% 1952-54. || E 103% | 102% 0 0,2 2 
Funding 29% 1952-57... | E ae 103gxd 0 612 2 
War Bonds 23°, 1954-56. | E 103 102# | 1 4 24 
Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... | E 1064 105; 0 6\;2 1 
War Loan 3% 1955-59... E 1064 105% 1 2.438 9 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. E 105 5 {1 2%129 
| Funding 2$°% 1986-61... E 101 1014 i ae 
| Funding 3° 1959-69. . E 105} 104; '1 5 1/2n 
Funding ae, 1960-90. EB 118 116; 018 4/211 
Se Bds. 3%, 1960-70. E 105} 105 1 511/212 
Savings Bds., 1964-67... E 100 100 ih O79 
Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 3 119} mm 12 F 61814 
Savings Bds, 3% 1965-75. E 1064 105} > S32 35 
War Loan 34% aft. 1952. EB 106$nd 1054xd 1 0 4,210 
Consols 4% (after a - E 1144 |017 4/212 
Conv. 3$% (after is E ih 110% 1 2101228 
| T . 5% (aft. E 084 08 (§1611:'213 
Redemption 3% see 96) E 1113 112 15 6':210 
Local Loans 3% excited Miner U | 100% 1003 11210 219 
., Comsols 24%... .......... Ui; % %} 1 2 11 10 


assumptions 


Yield, 
May 
21, 
1946 


>. 
12 
ll 
13 
5 


7 
12 
ll 
19 
10 


14 
18 
13 
16 
13 


Nil 





Yield, 
May 


21, 


1946 
s. d. 
Nil 
Nil 


6 
ll 
5 
5 
15 
0 
14 
16 
3 
7 


fe) Last two ae ; divs. 
(k) Includes 2k tax free yield basis, 27}%. 
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2 
8 1 
5 


107/6 
32y- 


Year 1946 | 
Jan. 1 to May 21 


High | Low oe 


| 6/- | 
§2/9 | 


© 
i) 
£ 

eo 


24/10} 


46/ - 
3/11} 

29/6 

48,9 


80/ - 
90/11} 
106/10), 


28/- 


68/6 | 
987- |{ 
60/9 | 
42/9 
125/- 
100/6 
1074 
175/- 


16/4 
5 
148 


ee 


Dividends 


Fe Zig. e3® 


reo Rk SF5 TREK EH 





+ 
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ae 
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* 











payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. 
+ Free of Tax 


id basis, €9 -58%. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


| { 
Last two ActPataisy |) Price "Price, 
hl Name ot Security t} Xiss 7) 
@ 1946 
Se on, Coal and Stee! i 
8h 0 | Baboock & Wilcox Ord 4 i) 63/-xd 65/6 
164 » | Bolsover Couagied 52/- | 51/6 
+63 5 | Brown (John 16/. 28/6 29,3 
8} 6 |) Camm Laitd Ord. Stk 5/-| 13/3 13/3 

5 b | \Colvilles 2 ee 24/- 24/3 
5a \)Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk, £1. . 96/- 97/3 
8 ¢ {Dorman Long Ord. £{1......! 26/3 26/6 
4 a ‘Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk 41) 43/3 44 /- 
_ » | Hadtields Ord. Stk. 10/- ... 27/- 27/9 

¢ Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. 26/- 28/3 

a Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1); 23/~ 23/- 
Er Stavele *y Coal Ord. Stk. £1. 45/6 46/6 
\\Stewarts an’ Lloyds Ded. a 53/3 §3/-) 

oy + |'Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1..|| 60/- | 61/- 
12. fhomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8.||  11/- 11/- 
) United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. . 24/9 24/6 

6 $ Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/~ ..... “I 24/6 27/3 

Textiles i 

Nil 2 ‘Bieac hers Assn. Ord Stk. 41) 15/- 15/9 

5 ¢,| Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1) 27/- | 27/3 
8 c| British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|| 3479 | 35/15 
6} 6 Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. f=: 60 a | 60 cams 
5 b Courtaulds Ord. Stk. iss 54/6 55 
24 4 |\Buglish S. Cotton Ord. £1, . + 1/6 42 
5 five Cotto” Spus. Ord Ch %/- | 25 

a Hoyle 5 ‘Ord S’k. 2)- 4/9xd' 5 
; c | Lanes. Ord. Stk.{1..) 36/9 38/ 
17} c } Patons & Baidwins Ord. aa. | | 98/14 97/ 
i Electrical Man \ 
10 Asso. Elect. Ord. Stk. f1.../) T1/- | 69 
... |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. fl 49/6 49 
15 4\\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-'|) 36/- + 
10 : \En_lish Electric Ord. Stk. £1); 68/- 68 
174 : |General Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 105/6 05 
Gas and Electricity 
i 6|, ounty of London Stk. os 42/- 42 
a |\Edmundsous Ord. Stk. £1. ‘Hh 27/- 27,6 
b| Gas ht & Coke Stk. £1...|| 22/6 22 

: b North-East Electric Stk fi. " 30/- 30 
6 4 }\Scottish Power Ord. Stk. {1.);  36/- 37, 

| Motor and Aircraft 
25 «| Austin ‘A Ord. Stk. 5/- 40/- 38 

Tf c HB.S.A Oed. Stk. f1........ 30/- 30 
4 qa Bristo. Aerop'ane Stk. 10/-.') 16/3 16 
10 ¢ |\De Havilland Ord. Stk. 41. 43/9 3 
74 < |, Ford Motor Ord, Stk. £1. si 45/6 44. 
17) |, \Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..!] 23/9 23, 1% 
124 > jjL-ucas (Joseph) Ord. £1 — 4 90/- 90/- 
i h Morris Motors 5/~ Ord, Stk 45/6 45/9 

- 'Rolls-Royee Ord. Stk. a. wo/- | 1189 
i Shipping 

7 » |\Cunard Ord. Stk. £1....... 31/- 33/9 
6 4 Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.£1| 47/6 48,6 
6 ¢| Furness a Stk {1} 33/- 36/6 
2a P &Q. Def, Stk. it bade cies 58/- 59/— 
6 c| Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. {1)| 31/- 32/6 
5 Unioa Castle Ord. Stk, 41. . 32/6 33/- 

Tea and Rubber 
Nit ¢ Anglo-Dutch of java £1.. 24/6 | 23/ 

14) | jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... 40/6 #2, 

il c London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. 3/7h | 3/6 
Nil < | Rubber Pitms. Trust {1..... 29/- 28 /- 
Nil ¢ ||Unit a ee os a 46/103) 45, 
15 a! I angte-Ieaaten Ore: Stk. £1. .!) 101/3 98 
174 6 Apex Trinidad Ord. a0. f 30/- 31/9 
24a | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. 1. . 73/9 73/9 

q (She# Transport Ord. Stk. {1/) 86/104! 90/- 
10 , lrimidad Leaseholds {1.....| 103/9  106/3 
Miscellaneous , 

1} a Assoc. British Picture 5/-..| 25/6 26/6 
10 oy aman D- Gament Gots 4 67/- 66/- 
124 6 | Barker (John) Ord. {1...... i} fz 97/6 

¢ ||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/—. . | 60/- | 60/- 

| 6 6 | British A-uminium Stk. {1..|) 42/- | 42 
| +114 ¢ |'Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1) 122/6 | 122/6 
12 6 British Oxygen Ord. Stk. + dy 98/9 98/13 

4 ¢ |\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk.. 1034 
22} } Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1....... ‘| ana, 1726 
10 a De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. {1} UA | Ne 
12 c\ Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 59/9 | 62/9x 
8 ¢|Eiec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.|) 4/9 | 34/6 
74 c Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|| 25/- 26/3 
17} b | Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 51/6 51/- 
12} } | Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1...) 120/- | 110/- 
9 ¢ Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 8/9 8/9 
5 6 |\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1..|| 44/9 43/9 
$10 d |;Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 ..) 748 ‘ 

c $1 0 | international Nicke] n. | $515 $51} 

ay Lever & Unilever Ord. £1. : ., 94/9 56/9 
10 - London Brick Ord. {1...... | 72/6 70, - 
15 a | Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.. 83/3 85/3 
5 qa| Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... 102/6 | 102/6 
Tha Murex £1 Ord. Stk.........) 91/104 91/10}; 
25 ¢ |\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-...{) 45/- | 45/- | 
12} b | Pinchin Ord. 10/-.) a 47/6 
10 } | Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1. j~ 80/6 
15 c Triplex Safety Gi.ss 7) 3 i 45/6 
10 a| Tube Investments Ord, A. 128/9 | 132/6 
8g Turner & Newail Ord. {1.. 90/- 90/- 

a «nitty United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 53/- 53/9 

¢ | Wall Paper Defd. £1....... 45/- 45/- 

“  +Woolworth Ord, 5/~......./, 93/ 95/6 
Mines i 

27 Ashant: Goldfield. Prd. 4/- 62/6 | 65/- 

i « ‘Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1. 86/104 86/3 

\De Beers (Def.) £29......../| 22%) 28 

ae b ‘Randfontein Ord. 41.......) 29/44 28/14 
15 a’ Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1 d 9 bY 
Nil c |\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-..../| 16/44 | 16/- 
45 6 ''Sub Nigel Ord. 1O/- .......) St | 

2/64. 7/7} 6 ‘Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... 13 133xd 
Ni | Na -W. Witwatersrand 2/6....., i 7 
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POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 
for 
TRADE 


INVESTMENT 
TRAVEL 
























in 
AUSTRALIA, 

NEW ZEALAND, 

FiJl and PACIFIC ISLANDS 





Consult and usw 


“BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated in New South Woles with limited liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W.!. 





|THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital .. 7 by db £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Ps J ae se 3,000 000 
Further Liability of Proprietors .. 2,000,000 
Resetve Fund - ws we 1,815,000 
Currency Reserve .. ss oN ee 1 585,000 
Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every tacility for the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia. 


J. A. CLEZY London Manager and Secretary 





DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


tstabiisheo 1857 


ooo 





|B}. YE) 
Capita! rel 
R , } 
K i aa 
r. iH 
apn: Iq | NORWAY 
Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 


Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 


Telegraphic Address—* Creditbank " Telephone: “ 21820 Oslo” 








UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 


The University of Aberdeen will shortly proceed to the election of a 
Research Fellow in the Department oi Economics. Candidates must 
held an Honours Degree in nomivs and have experience of economic 
and statistical investigation or research The subject of research will 
be ‘Location and Structure of Industry in North-East Scotland.” 
Tie £500 to £650 per annum depending on qualifications, plus 
-8.8.U, 
Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
the Seeretary of the University, with whom applications must be 


lodged by 3ist July, 1946. 
The University, Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, S2cretary. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
SIR ROBERT WOODS RESEARCH LECTURESHIP IN 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


The Board of Trinity College invites applications (not later than Ist 
July, 1946) for the above Lecturership. which has been founded by the 
Trinity College Educational Endowment Fund. The appointment will 
be for a riod of three years, and the salary attached is £350 per 
he Lecturer’s principal duty will be to conduct research work 
under the guidance of the appropriate Professor, but he will also be 
expected to give a small amount of teaching. Further information niay 
be obtained from the Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin. 


ECONOMICS 














UALIFIED Secretary-Accountant (C.A. or similar qualification) re- 

quired by Cinema public Company in London. Must have wide 
knowledge and experience of company accounts, secretarial practice, 
taxation, and office administration. ete. Also the ability and initiative 
to undertake successfully the full responsibility for the organisation 
and control of the secretarial and accountaney departments. Age not 
more than 45 years. Write stating qualifications, full details of experi- 
ee aay ee ey required to Box 976, Reynells, 44, Chancery e, 

ndon, W.C. 


“Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 





ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... «2 = «. ~——. £1.2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ‘ee so ove ess  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... «-- £8,000,000 
£1 2,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund ... na mie ond 72 ae, ees £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... one eee dos «+» £1,600,000 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 


West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 
LE 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits ate received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 





Canadian Markets 


British firms, interested in Canada as a field for business 
and trade expansion, will find The Royal Bank of 
Canada a useful ally. With branches from coast to 
coast, we provide an informed banking service fully 
experienced in meeting the needs of foreign traders. 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Mer. 


2-4 Ceckspur Street, S.W.1. 
L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) o« 100 irmic: i 


Canada, Ni dland 
Head Office, Montreal » Newfoundland, 


the West Indies, Central 
Offices in New York and Paris and South America. 










Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Be ——E ~ 


KEFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - -  _£92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - .- - . €173,000,000 


(1945 Accounts) 


TATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
Applications invited for a rescarch appointment for one year with 


possible extension. The qualifications needed are a good economics 
degree and experience in handling economic data. Much of the work 
will involve the personal collection of information from businesses, 
and it will require occasional travelling. Men and women candidates 
equally acc2ptable. Salavy according to qualifications, £400-£650. Apph- 
cations, in writing only, to the Secretary, 58, Romney Street, S.W.l 


— 


MPHE Council of Industrial Design invites applications for the post 
of Principal Research Officer to develop and integrate programs 
of research into the economic, market and technical aspects of industr 

design. Previous experience in any of these fields wil! be valuable 
but jess important than a high level of general intelligence and scientific 
ability. Those with experience in operational research may be especially 
interested. The salary offered is £1,000.—Applications, giving fw 
particulars in writing, should be sent to the Establishment Officer, 
Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, S.W.1 


WANTED. tc complet? set: One copy each of The Economist lo: 
July 13 and July 20, 1940. 5s. each offered.—Box 216, 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


po9st in U.S.A. sought by woman M.A. (Oxon Modern Greats.), 7 
journalistic or research capacity. Six years’ market/economic researe 
and broadcasting experience in Burope and the Far East. Wide Oke 
current affairs. Publie. speaking, committee work.—Box 230, 


Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


(CR RCE RE. Confectionery Manufacturing Company 1) Sout 
England invites applications fer appointment as Control! *r. “ be 
dates must have high professicnal accounting qualifications 4? we 
thoroughly conversant with modern methods of costing. cost nn, 
and the interpretation of figures for management action. Must - 
good knowledge of statistieal method, and practical experielt 
industry. Age 32-40 years. The appointment will carry hish —_— 
good prospects and pension at retirement. Only really high-stae) og 
considered. Applications, stating age, education, experience ane od Me 
salary level, will be treated in strict confidence, and sn0 cist 
addressed to Box 218, The Economist, Brettennam House, 

Place, London, W.C.2. 





THe Economist News?aPer, Lt, 
ew York, 6.—Saturday, May 25: ! 


Published week! 
tive: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, 
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